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NROM the time of the destruction of 
I: the Maine, in the harbor of Havana, 
on February 15, our naval force in South- 
ern waters had been placed partially upon 
a war footing. It was not by any means 
that war was considered inevitable. On 
the contrary, it was thought that even 
should the Court of Inquiry decide that 
the Maine had been treacherously de- 
stroyed, Spain would meet all reasonable 
demands; but the state of preparation 
was a state of security demanded by 
military prudence, and also was valu- 
able to men and officers as a discipline 
and exercise. The men had already 
been well trained at the guns—well in- 
structed in their mechanism and man- 
uals—the principal business of the cruis- 
ing man-of-war in time of peace; but to 
this training was added constant daily 
target practice with sub-calibre fire—a 
form of exercise which is much approved, 
and for which all batteries are now 
fitted. It consists in firing a small pro- 
jectile from a large gun, employing the 
pointing and aiming mechanism of the 
latter. To effect this the small gun is 
placed inside the breech of the large gun, 
and precisely in its centre, and is held 
there by a special fitting. So adjusted, 
its axis coincides with that of the larger 
piece, and, except for the shock and re- 
coil, the normal firing conditions with full 
charge are imitated. One-pounders are 
ordinarily employed for the sub-calibre of 
the heavy turret-guns, and musket barrels 
for those of the secondary batteries. Dur- 
ing those waiting days at Tortugas and 
Key West, fluttering flags a few hundred 
yards from each ship showed the targets, 
and for hours each day the splash of bul- 
lets followed the rifle reports with monot- 

* Lieutenant Staunton served throughout the 
war in the flag-ship New York as Assistant Chief 
of Staff to Admiral Sampson. 
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onous regularity. After each shot the 
gun was swung off the target, brought 
back, and aimed anew for the next, thus 
making it an independent exercise. It 
was not inspiring or dramatic, this steady 
burning of powder in small quantities 
during the sultry afternoons, but it was 
the sort of work which makes war deadly, 
and it bore its fruit in the swift and ter- 
rible destruction of Cervera’s fleet. 

The Navy Department had directed 
that all vessels should be painted a uni- 
form gray, the ‘‘ war-color,” to diminish 
as much as possible their visibility under 
the varying conditions of the atmosphere. 
The complements of the vessels—7. e., the 
number of men assigned to them—were 
increased to a war footing, and with ev- 
ery preparation made to render his ves- 
sels efficient fighting-machines, the com- 
mander-in-chief awaited his instructions. 
A number of additions to the squadron 
had arrived, the government having al- 
ready begun the purchase and equipment 
of auxiliaries. 

In addition to the force under Rear- 
Admiral Sampson’s command, known as 
the ‘‘ North Atlantic Squadron,” a second 
squadron, called the ‘‘ Flying Squadron,” 
intended as a compact force for expe- 
ditionary work, had been organized at 
Hampton Roads, and placed under the 
command of Commodore Schley. The 
Brooklyn was the flag-ship of this squad- 
ron, and the battleships Massachusetts 
and Texas were assigned to it; also the 
fast cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis. 
Later a third squadron, known as the 
‘* Northern Patrol Squadron,” was form- 
ed under the command of Commodore 
Howell, who had been recalled from the 
Mediterranean Station. The flag-ship San 
Francisco, the ram Katahdin, and the 
armed auxiliaries converted from the pur- 
chased steamships of the Morgan Line 
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were the principal vessels of this com- 
mand, whose special function was to pro- 
tect the Northern Atlantic coast from 
Spanish raids. Neither of these squad- 
rons saw service until they were sent to 
Cuban waters after the appearance of 
Cervera in the West Indies, when they 
ceased to exist as independent commands 
and were placed under the orders of 
Admiral Sampson. The double-turreted 
monitors were fitted out as speedily as 
possible and sent to Key West; and the 
old single-turreted monitors, which had 
long been lying in the back channel at 
League Island, and were useless except 
as floating batteries, were placed in the 
Northern ports, where, manned by Naval 
Militia, and aided by armed tugs and 
other improvised auxiliaries, they formed 
an inner line of naval defence. 

When the arrival of Cervera in the 
West Indies defined the direction and 
purpose of his campaign, the Flying 
Squadron was ordered at once to Cuban 
waters; and after the Spanish fleet was 
blockaded at Santiago de Cuba, and a 
large part of our naval force had, in con- 
sequence of the blockade, and of the ne- 
cessities of convoy duty attendant upon 
the army expedition, been assembled on 
the southern side of the island, Commo- 
dore Howell was ordered South to re-en- 
force the blockade of Havana and other 
ports on the northern side. 

War began on April 21, and early on 
the morning of April 22 eleven vessels 
and four torpedo-boats moved towards 
Havana. 

The formation was one intended to 
guard against surprise, and to be ready 
for fighting. In one column, led by the 
flag-ship New York, were placed the 
heavy-armored vessels—the fighting-line. 
In a parallel column, led by the Cincin- 
nati, were the lighter cruisers. The May- 
flower, Wilmington, and the torpedo-boats 
were placed in advance and on the flanks 
as scouts. There was no pageantry nor 
pomp, no fluttering of pennons nor play- 
ing of bands, no cheering, no bystanders. 
The sun rose upon fifteen gray masses, 
large and small, steadily moving south, 
the smoke pouring in black clouds from 
their funnels. War is a serious business, 
and in that moment of its commencement 
every one felt it to be so. 

There was a lack of definite informa- 
tion as to the Spanish naval forces in Cu- 
ban ports. It was known that they con- 
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tained a number of small cruisers and 
gunboats and some torpedo vessels: but 
ihe condition and speed of the last—the 
only vessels likely to cause annoyance 
—were not known. The Vizcaya and 
Oquendo, lately at Havana, had gone to 
the eastward two weeks before. but it was 
among the possibilities that they might 
still be in West Indian, even in Cuban. 
waters. As a matter of fact, they were 
at that moment at the Cape de Verde 
Islands, having joined Admiral Cervera 
on the 19th. 

The fleet approached Havana late in 
the afternoon. Some delay was occa 
sioned by the chase and capture of a 
Spanish steamer, and it was not until the 
next morning that the vessels were dis 
tributed to their blockading stations. We 
learned later that something like a panic 
had been created in Havana by the ap- 
pearance of the fleet and the expectation 
of an immediate bombardment. 

The novelty of a blockade soon wears 
off. It is the most monotonous and fa 
tiguing and the least satisfactory of al! 
the operations of naval warfare—a period 
of waiting and watchfulness, of constant 
attention to the positions of the vessels, 
of unremitting lookout night and day, of 
infinite observance of all the precautions 
of war. The dulness is varied by an 
occasional chase; but these, being all of 
about the same character, soon cease to 
excite more than a passing interest. The 
smoke of a steamer is seen on the horizon, 
and a blockader dashes off to investigate. 
The steamer holds her course, and if that 
draws away from the pursuing vessel, 
the incident develops into a stern-chase, 
lasting sometimes several hours. An ene- 
my of course does her best to escape; and 
a neutral is wholly within her right in 
ignoring the presence and movements of 
a cruiser until a gun commands her to 
heave to; and as the belligerent right of 
search is an annoyance and vexation to 
neutrals, they do not, as a rule, hesitate 
to stretch their privileges to the farthest 
point consistent with safety. As the 
cruiser, working her engines at top speed, 
draws within‘ gunshot of the flying mer- 
chantman, which with modern guns is 
from three to five miles, she fires a blank 
charge. If this does not appear to be 
seen or heard, she fires a shell, directing 
it wide of the mark, and the most obsti- 
nate skipper seldom risks the chances of 
the third shot. A chase at night is more 
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dramatic. The strange vessel is sighted 
at a shorter distance; there is more un- 
certainty as to her character, and more 
chance of her escape. Whatever of mys- 
tery and impression the gloom and ob- 
scurity of night upon the sea convey is 
added to the effect. The rushing bows 
break the phosphorescent water into waves 
of silver; the guns flash tongues of vivid 
flame into the darkness; the long beams 
of the search-lights sweep the horizon for 
the flying vessel, fix her and hold her in 
their relentless glare, disclosing her flag 
and rig, and even her name, as she sul- 
lenly heaves to and awaits the boarding 
visit. 

Key West was the base of the northern 
blockade for coal and supplies. The ves- 
sels were assigned to the several ports, 
the greater number being stationed in 
front of Havana, because of its impor- 
tance, and because its powerful batteries, 
keeping vessels at a distance, made the 
blockading line a longer one. The flag- 
ship maintained general supervision, pass- 
ing the greater part of the time off Ha- 
vana, but moving east and west at the 
discretion of the Admiral. It was on one 
of these expeditions that the so-called bom- 
bardment of Matanzas took place—mere- 
ly a few shells thrown by the New York, 
Puritan, and Cincinnati to discourage 
the erection of a new battery, but which, 
there having been no fighting up to that 
time, and the public being thirsty for ex- 
citement, the newspaper men thought fit 
to magnify into a battle. 





Towards the end of April it became 
known that Cervera’s squadron of four 
armored cruisers and three torpedo-boat- 
destroyers had sailed from the Cape de 
Verdes, presumably for the West Indies. 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, far to the east- 
ward of Cuba, a Spanish fortified port, 
with a good harbor and ample supplies 
of coal, was likely to be their first port; 
and it was with the hope of finding them 
there, or of meeting them in that vicin- 
ity, that the San Juan expedition was 
organized. It consisted of the flag-ship 
New York, the battle-ships Iowa and In- 
diana, the monitors Amphitrite and Ter- 
ror, thecruisers Detroit and Montgomery, 
the torpedo-boat Porter, armed tug Wom- 
patuck, and collier Niagara. The ves- 
sels rendezvoused north of Bahia de Ca- 
diz light, near Cardenas, and sailed at 
midnight on May 4. 

It was hoped that fair speed might be 
made, but the monitors gave much trou- 
ble. With small coal capacity, boilers 
and engines of old type and in poor con- 
dition, they caused delay from the begin- 
uing to the end of the expedition. They 
were coaled at sea—the weather fortunate- 
ly being smooth enough off the coast of 
Haiti for that purpose—and they were 
towed during a great part of the time; 
and when not under tow they were con- 
stantly breaking down. All celerity and 
certainty of movement were hampered in 
the most exasperating manner, and it was 
not until the evening of May 11 that the 
force arrived in the vicinity of San Juan. 
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Plans of battle, suited to finding Cer- 
vera’s fleet in the harbor of San Juan or 
to meeting it at sea, had been arranged, 
and communicated to all the vessels. 

The city of San Juan is situated on an 
island on the north coast of Puerto Rico 
—an island which is close to the main- 
land, projecting slightly, if at all, beyond 
the general line of the coast, and on its 
eastern side separated only by a narrow 
passage of shallow water, which is bridged. 
The harbor, which has only a small area 
suitable for deep-draught ships, lies west 
of the island, and extends behind it on its 
southern side, and the entrance to the 
harbor is on its western side between the 
Morro and Cabras Island. The island is 
high on its sea face, sloping back towards 
the harbor, and this sea face is fortified in 
the old style, with a castle on each flank, 
and a massive wall connecting them. In 
addition to the old guns, some of which 
were still serviceable, the works were de- 
fended by several batteries of modern 
rifles. The town lies back of the wall 
and castles, on the side sloping towards 
the harbor, and only the tops of a few 
houses could be seen from the sea. 

Admiral Sampson hoped to find the 
Spanish squadron coaling in the deepest 
part of the harbor, about a mile and a 
half from the entrance, and to close in at 
once, massing the heavy vessels in front 
of the entrance, and destroy the Spanish 
ships by heavy-gun fire. He shifted his 
flag to the Jowa on the evening of May 
11. The squadron had steered wide of 
the land to avoid being seen, and upon 
reaching a point about north of San Juan 
it steamed slowly towards the port, regu- 
lating speed to arrive at daylight. Some 
time after midnight the lights of the town 
became visible, and at the first break of 
dawn the squadron was close to Cabras 
Island, ready to open the attack as soon as 
it should be light enough to see into the 
harbor. Coral reefs fringe the shore, 
and the surveys had not been thorough. 
It was necessary to exercise caution in the 
approach, and the Detroit and Wompa- 
tuck were put in the lead to take sound- 
ings, the latter with instructions to anch- 
or a boat on the ten-fathom line. The 
Iowa led in column, followed by the 
Indiana, New York, Amphitrite, Terror, 
and Montgomery, in the order named. 

When the growing light gave a dis- 
tinct view into the harbor it was clearly 
seen that Cervera’s ships were not there. 


The column of vessels stood in as far as 
the boat anchored by the Wompatuck, 
then turned to the eastward across the 
mouth of the harbor, and as she brought 
her starboard guns to bear, the Jow«a 
opened upon the batteries of the Morro, 
the other vessels following as they turned 
into her wake. The practice was fair. 
Some of the shells fell short, but the 
greater number struck the castle or bluff 
The roar of the explosions of the heavy 
twelve and thirteen inch shell and the 
great craters which they made in the walls 
of the Morro were object-lessons of the 
power of modern ordnance. The Span 
iards speedily returned our fire, but their 
marksmanship was poor. The Jowa 
passed the Morro, turned back (followed 
by the other vessels, retaining their col 
umn formation), steamed to the westward, 
and turning again and passing close to 
the anchored boat which served as a 
marking-buoy, again opened fire; and this 
manceuvre was repeated a second time, 
when, finding that our bombardment was 
having no appreciable effect upon the 
Spanish batteries, the fleet was ordered to 
withdraw. While the vessels were ap 
proaching and firing, the Spanish fire 
slackened, our shells driving their men 
away from the guns and under shelter; 
but as soon as the ships ceased firing and 
turned, the Spaniards came back to their 
guns and reopened fire with energy. It 
was the first illustration, of which there 
were a number during the war, of the 
difference between silencing a battery 
and destroying it by artillery fire. The 
first can be readily effected by supe- 
rior fire; the second is exceedingly dif 
ficult of accomplishment by any fire, as 
it requires the actual destruction of guns 
or their mounts—+. e., they must be actu- 
ally struck by shell. The Spanish gun- 
nery was incredibly poor. Shots fell in 
great. number about the ships, yet only 
two were struck, the Jowa and the New 
York, with a total loss of one man killed 
and seven wounded—only two seriously. 
The Spanish loss was much greater, but 
was not heavy—probably, from all ac- 
counts,something like one hundred killed 
and wounded; and the injury to the town 
and its people was slight. 

The bombardment of San Juan has 
been criticised and totally misunderstood. 
The public did not understand why it 
was attempted and abandoned; why, if 
attempted at all, it was not pushed to a 
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With Dewey's achieve- 
ment fresh in its memory, it looked for 
similar victories in the Atlantic, and was 
disappointed at what seemed to be a suc- 
cessful defence against its best fleet, espe- 
cially as this fleet withdrew uninjured, 
The attack on San Juan, after it was 
ascertained that the Spanish 
was not there, was simply a ** reconnais- 
It was desirable to cap- 


successful issue. 


squadron 


sance in force.” 
ture the place, to destroy its stores of 
coal and its defences, and the Spanish 
coast gunboats likely to be found in its 
inner harbor, if this could be easily done; 
but it was not a primary object of the 
campaign, and in default of army co-op- 
eration the place could not have been 
held after capture. It proved to be bet- 
ter defended than had been anticipated, 
and after thoroughly testing its strength 
it became evident that its complete reduc- 
tion meant certainly a large expenditure 
of ammunition, and possibly serious in- 
jury to some of tlhe ships. Cervera’s 
squadron was at large, and its capture or 
destruction was of the first importance. 
Nothing which jeoparded this result 
could be considered. The Flying Squad- 
ron had not yet been sent to Sampson’s 
assistance, and the force in Cuban waters 
was small. Notaship nor a gun could 


be spared if the blockade was to be guard- 
ed against Cervera’s powerful ships, and 


so the Admiral reluctantly turned his 
back on San Juan and stood again to the 
westward. So well was this move un- 
derstood that it had not the slightest ef- 
fect upon the morale of the crews. 

The squadron steamed slowly back, the 
monitors again being taken in tow. Onthe 
14th the hospital-ship Solace joined from 
Key West, bringing the report that the 
Spanish squadron had returned to Cadiz. 
The torpedo-boat Porter was sent to Puer- 
to Plata, Haiti, to communicate with the 
department. She returned at half past 
three on the morning of the 15th, with 
information that the Spanish fleet was 
off Curacgoa, and the Flying Squadron 
was on its way to Key West. She was 
sent back to Puerto Plata with a bundle 
of despatches, to proceed thence to Cape 
Haitien to obtain replies, and to rejoin 
the flag-ship off that port. The auxiliary 
cruiser St. Lowis joined, and, accompanied 
by the tug Wompatuck, was sent to San- 
tiago and Guantanamo to cut cables, 
thence to Ponce, Puerto Rico, on the 
same business. The remainder of the 
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squadron proceeded to the westward, the 
flag-ship remaining off Cape Haitien to 
receive despatches. At midnight, May 15, 
the Porter joined from Cape Haitien, with 
a despatch from the United States consul! 
at Curagoa stating that the Spanish squad- 
ron was to sail from that port at 6 P.M., 
May 15, for a destination unknown. In 
structions were sent to the auxiliary 
cruisers employed as scouts, and the na- 
val base at Key West was cabled to have 
coal ready for all the ships, and the flag- 
ship pushed on after the other vessels. 

This was the situation: Admiral Cer- 
vera was in the Caribbean with a squad- 
ron of four heavily armed and armored 
cruisers, rated at a trial speed of twenty 
knots, and presumably capable of making 
sixteen knots under service 
To these cruisers were joined two tor- 
pedo-boat-destroyers, new, very fast, the 
best product of English yards — boats 
twice as large as our Dupont and Por- 
ter, more sea-worthy, and, for their class, 
heavily armed. The destination of this 
squadron was entirely uncertain. It was 
probably Cienfuegos or Havana, but it 
might be Santiago de Cuba or San Juan. 
It was compact and homogeneous —a 
vast advantage in naval operations, the 
contrary of which was even then being 
painfully demonstrated by the presence 
of the slow-going monitors. Our force 
was much larger, but it lacked this val- 
uable quality. In fact, we had but two 
vessels in the navy, the New York and 
Brooklyn, which were, ship for ship, 
fast enough to overtake, and strong 
enough to fight, the Spanish vessels at 
their rated speed and strength. Cer- 
vera’s purpose, if he knew his business, 
would be to raid the blockade and break 
it at different points, but especially at 
Havana; to avoid action with our battle- 
ships, to destroy our cruisers and auxil- 
iaries in detail, and perhaps, if able to 
maintain his coal-supply, to make a dash 
at points upon the Northern coast. It is 
difficult to estimate the damage which. 
with good luck and bold and skilful 
handling, such a squadron might have 
done, and this consideration emphasized 
the necessity of finding it, striking it, de- 
stroying it, or shutting it up in a closely 
blockaded port, and made it the para- 
mount object of the war. The uncertain- 
ty and anxiety of those days will never 
be forgotten by any one who shared 
them. 


conditions. 
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On May 17 the flag-ship pushed ahead 
at full speed for Key West, leaving the 
remainder of the squadron to follow. At 
6 P.M. she met the torpedo-boat Dupont 
with important despatches which con 
firmed the impression that Cervera would 
attempt to get into either Cienfuegos or 
Havana. Arriving at Key West at4P.M., 
May 18, she found Schley’s vessels there 
ecoaling. The Jowa arrived at dark, and 
the other ships of the San Juan expedi- 
tion early the next morning. All the 
vessels coaled as soon as pos 
sible. The light vessels on 
the blockade had been warned 
against surprise, and the Cin- 
cinnati and Vesuvius were 
scouting in the Yucatan 
Channel. 

Plans were at once made 
for new dispositions. 
modore Schley, with the 
Brooklyn, Massachusetts, 
Texas, and Scorpion, sailed 
on the morning of May 19 
for Cienfuegos, by way of 
Cape San Antonio, the west- 
ern end of Cuba. The next 
day the Jowa, Castine, col- 
lier Merrimac, and the Du- 
pont were despatched to 
Cienfuegos to join him, and 
on the 21st the Marblehead, 
Eagle, and Vixen were sent 
on the same business, thus 
placing a force on the south- 
ern side of Cuba 
enough to destroy Cervera 
or blockade him in Cienfuegos. It should 
be remembered that he left Curagoa on 
the 15th, and that if his destination were 
either Santiago or Cienfuegos he had al- 
ready arrived. He had in fact entered 
Santiago at about the hour of Schley’s 
sailing from Key West. 

Reports of this arrival began to reach 
the department and the commander -in- 
chief. At first they were looked upon 
with suspicion, but they were repeatedly 
confirmed, and were finally believed. All 
this information was sent by fast despatch- 
boats to Schley as soon as received, and 
on May 24, having ascertained that the 
Spanish squadron was not in Cienfuegos, 
he sailed east, arrived in the vicinity of 
Santiago on May 26, and established a 
blockade of that port on May 28. The 
next day the Cristébal Colon and Almi- 
rante Oquendo were seen moored in the 


Com- 


+ or 
strong 


lower anchorage, between Cay Smith and 
Punta Gorda. 

After the departure of Schley from 
Key West, the remaining vessels, includ 
ing such of the monitors as were in con 
dition for service, went as fast as they 
were coaled to the Havana blockade, the 
New York joining the force there at noon 
on May 21. Commodore Watson had 
come from the North while the San Juan 
expedition was away, and had hoisted his 
broad pennant in the Dolphin as a divi- 


THE FLAG-SHIP ‘‘ NEW YORK.’ 


sion commander. Commodore Schley 
was placed under Admiral Sampson's 
orders, and later the Flying Squadron 
was broken up by the Navy Department 
as a separate command, and Schley was 
assigned to duty as a division’ command- 
er. Commodore Remey was ordered to 
command the naval base at Key West. 
The cruiser New Orleans joined the fleet. 
She was the Amazonas purchased from 
Brazil, was built by the Armstrongs, and 
was new, fast, and powerful. 

The western approaches to Havana 
were fairly covered by Schley’s squadron. 
To protect the blockade of that important 
port from an attack from the eastward a 
foree could do the most effective service 
if placed in the narrow waters between 
the island of Cuba and the Bahama Banks 

that is, in or near the Old Bahama 
Channel. The New York, with the Indi- 
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ana, two monitors, seven light cruisers, 
two auxiliaries, and two torpedo-boats, 
proceeded to a point about two hundred 
miles east of Havana, between the Nicolas 
and the Old Bahama channels, and oceu- 
pied those waters in battle formation, 
keeping scouts well in advance, and 
maintaining daily communication with 
Key West. The Cincinnati and Vesuvius 
joined on the 25th, and later the monitor 
Amphitrite, disabled, and towed by the 
Panther—an unarmed transport. The 
force was large enough, but was hetero- 
geneous and unwieldy. On the niglit of 
the 25th it moved westward towards Ha 
vana,and on the morning of May 27 the 
flag-ship proceeded alone to Key West, to 
be in direct communication with the Navy 
Department and with Mole St. Nicholas 
the point of communication with scouts. 
The New Orleans and the collier Sterling 
were sent to join Schley on the same date. 
The New York reached Key West at 2 A.M., 
May 28, and found the Oregon there coal- 
ing, she having just arrived, after her 
magnificent run of 14,000 miles, from the 
Pacifie coast. 

The situation at Santiago was critical. 
Cervera had been there nine days, and 
the port was still open. He had had 


plenty of time to coal his vessels and 


get away. Admiral Sampson consulted 
with the department, and at 11 P.M. on 
May 29 sailed in the New York from Key 
West, arrived off Havana the next morn- 
ing, signalled the Oregon, Mayflower, and 
Porter to join him, arid proceeded to San- 
tiago at a speed of thirteen knots, leaving 
Commodore Watson in command of ev- 
erything afloat on the north coast. Just 
before leaving Key West he heard from 
Schley that a blockade of Santiago had 
been established. 

The commander-in-chief arrived off 
Santiago at 6 A.M., June 1,and found Com- 
modore Schley, with the Brooklyn, Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, Texas, Marblehead, New 
Orleans, Harvard, Vixen, and the colliers 
Merrimac and Sterling, cruising off the 
port. The weather was fine, the sea 
smooth, and during several days coal 
could be taken from colliers almost as 
readily as if the fleet were in port. On 
the day before, May 31,Commodore Scliley, 
with the Massachusetts, Iowa, and New 
Orleans, and fiving his flag in the Massa- 
chusetts, passed in front of the port and 
bombarded the forts and the Colon and 
Oquendo, still lying in sight at the lower 
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anchorage. Both ships and forts return- 
ed the fire, but the distance was so great 
—from seventy-five hundred to ten thou- 
sand yards—that no effect was produced 
upon either side. On the morning of June 
1, after Admiral Sampson's arrival, the 
Colon and Oquendo went up the harbor, 
and none of the Spanish armored cruisers 
were again seen from the sea until the 
3d of July, when they left the port. 

The next act in the drama of war is one 
with which the world is familiar, the news 
of which, flashed to all quarters of the 
globe, aroused that irrepressible thrill of 
pride and sympathy which greets a deed 
of heroie gallantry. 

As soon as Cervera had sought and 
found the shelter of Santiago, the ques- 
tion of obstructing the port, and thus pre- 
venting lis egress, had been taken into 
consideration, and it was decided to em- 
ploy the collier Merrimae for this pur- 
A long narrow entrance is char- 
acteristic of Cuban harbors, and this 
peculiarity is emphasized at Santiago. 
The opening in the bluff which leads to 
the bay inside is a mere gorge, and the 
deep-water channel at a point just inside 
of the Morro—the castle at the entrance 
—is not more than a hundred yards wide. 
Also, at this narrow point there is a turn 
which adds to the difficulty of navigation. 
Above this turn the channel gradually 
inereases in width. About twelve hun- 
dred yards inside the Morro the Punta 
Gorda, a high promontory, juts out to the 
westward, shutting off all further view. 
Guns were mounted both on the east and 
west sides of the entrance and on Punta 
Gorda, and the channel was mined. A 
short distance inside of the entrance, to 
the left, lay Cay Smith, a small island, 
separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel, in which was moored the Reina 
Mercedes as a stationary torpedo -ship, 
her tubes commanding the main channel. 

A long heavy steamer sunk across the 
channel in its narrowest part, at the turn, 
would completely block it against the 
passage of large vessels. The Merrimac 
was about four hundred feet long, hea- 
vily built, and still contained of her cargo 
of coal more than two thousand tons. 
Work was immediately begun to prepare 
her for destruction, stripping her of ar- 
ticles of value, arranging anchors and 
chains for instant use, and placing elec- 
tric torpedoes to blow in her sides below 
the water-line. 
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Hobson was graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1889, at the head of his class, 
receiving the usual education and train- 
ing of a naval officer, and after his grad- 
uation served for several months on the 
cruiser Chicago as a midshipman. He 
was then sent abroad as a student of 
naval architecture, and later was com- 
missioned assistant naval constructor, 
which rank he held at the time of his 
exploit. He had been placed in charge 
of the recently established postgraduate 
course in naval construction at the Naval 
Academy, and, when war broke out, came 
to the flag-ship with the three cadets who 
formed his class. One of these cadets, 
Powell, accompanied the Merrimac in a 
steam-launch until close in to the harbor, 
when he took off the pilot and the ad- 
ditional men. Admiral Sampson had 
called Hobson in to advise respecting the 
best method of sinking the Merrimac al- 
most instantly when she should reach 
the desired position, as quick work in a 
tideway was essential to success. Hobson 
took the matter up with eagerness and 
energy, made valuable suggestions, and 
begged that he might be allowed to con- 
duct the enterprise. The officer in com- 
mand of the Merrimac insisted upon his 
right to command the vessel upon any 
service for which she might be selected. 
And there were a number of volunteers. 
But the Admiral decided in favor of Hob- 
son because of his familiarity with the 
many details of her preparation for this 
especial service. 

Volunteers came forward in crowds. 
A hundred Merrimacs might have been 
manned. Only seven men were detailed. 
The simplicity and sincerity of these men. 
and the modest estimate which they placed 
upon their hazardous service, were well 
illustrated by a remark made after their 
exchange. Two of them had been made 
warrant-officers by the Navy Department 
—one an acting boatswain, and the other 
an acting gunner. They were called into 
the cabin to subscribe to the oaths which 
were to accompany their acceptances, and 
Captain Chadwick made some appropriate 
remarks. One of them replied: ‘* And we 
want to thank you, sir, for allowing us to 
go. We considered it a great privilege, 
sir, to be allowed to go, when so many 
good men wanted to go.” Nothing is im- 
possible to a service whose men are ani- 
mated by such a spirit. 

On the morning of June 3, at four 





o'clock, the Merrimac went in. The story 
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has been often told. It seems marvellous 
that any escaped alive from that gorge of 
fireand flame. The enterprise failed of its 
object—fortunately, as events afterward 
fellout. Her steering-gear was shotaway, 
and the ship drifted up with the tide, be- 
fore she was sunk, to a point where she 
wholly failed to obstruct the channel; 
but the example and influence of such 
acts of courage and devotion are power- 
ful and far-reaching. As Powell's steam- 
launch came back, the Admiral and half 
a dozen officers on the bridge examined 
her carefully through their glasses, and 
the men crowded to the side. Neither 
Hobson nor any of his crew were in 
sight. In a dead silence Powell came 
up the side, came forward, mounted the 
bridge ladder, and with the hushed, even 
voice 01 one who has seen death near at 
hand, made his report to the Admiral, clos- 
ing it with the words,**‘ And no one came 
back, sir.” He had waited until daylight 
to pick up a chance swimmer, and had 
come out under the fire of the Socapa 
battery. 

As soon as lie reached Santiago, Ad 
miral Sampson instituted a close blockade 
of the port. Each ship had its station 
indicated by bearing and distance from 
the Morro, and was directed to maintain 
it. The vessels, as distributed, formed a 
semicircle about the mouth of the harbor, 
the battle-ships in front, the cruisers on 
their flanks, the auxiliaries nearer the 
land. The New York was east of the 
battle-ships, the Brooklyn west of them. 
The distance of the ships from the har- 
bor’s mouth was first placed at six miles 
during the day, closing in to four at 
night. Later the distance was dimin- 
ished; and finally, towards the end of 
the blockade, it was from three to four 
miles in the daytime and two at night. 
The ships were constantly under way: it 
was impossible to anchor because of the 
depth of water, even had it been desirable 
to do so. Steam was ready, and they 
were always cleared for action. Orders 
were given to close in at once and engage 
should the enemy attempt to escape—to 
sink his vessels or force them to run 
ashore. The instructions to each Captain 
on June 2 fitted exactly the conditions 
on July 3, when Cervera came out. 

The batteries defending the entrance to 
the harbor were bombarded on June 6 and 
16. The vessels closed in from their sta 
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tions to ranges of from two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred yards, closed up on 
the flank vessels in order to enfilade the 
batteries as much as possible, and thus 


MORRO CASTLE, SANTIAGO. 


divided into two squadrons, fired deliber- 


ately until directed to withdraw. The 
batteries were not strong, and on both 
days were speedily silenced. A few guns 
were struck and destroyed, but the great- 
er number remained intact. 

Injuries to the works were quickly re 
paired. A twelve-inch shell from the Te.x- 
as exploded under a six-inch gun in the 
Socapa battery, blew it into the air and 
capsized it, and, it was said, killed all its 
crew. Two days afterwards that gun was 
remounted and ready again for service. 

The principal advantage of these bom- 
bardments to the American fleet was the 
‘fire discipline” which they gave the 
men—the habit of aiming and firing their 
guns while themselves under fire. They 
learned not to fire until they could see 
their mark, and were made to realize tliat 
a careless shot is thrown away. These 
are very simple propositions, but men 
have made a long step in military train- 
ing when they can remember them and 
act upon them in the heat and excitement 
of battle. 
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The moon was full in the early days of 
the operations before Santiago, and move- 
ments of vessels could readily be seen; 
but when the dark nights began, the 

efficiency of the block- 
ade demanded additional 
A patrol of 
armed launches was kept 


measures. 


close up to the harbor’s 
mouth, and 
these launches a picket 
line of auxiliaries, the 
Gloucester, Viaen, and 
Suwanee doing a large 
part of this duty.  Tor- 
pedo-boats were employ- 


outside of 


ed as additional pickets 
whenavailable. The har- 
bor entrance 
illuminated 

lights, the 

method, after 
trials, having been found 
The duty 
was assigned to the bat 


was also 
by search 
following 


various 
satisfactory. 


tle-ships, and only one 
at a time employed her 
light. Taking turns of 
two they 
the 
placing 


hours each, 
moved in towards 
entratice, and 
themselves in the pro- 
longation of its axis, 
threw the beam of a light directly up the 
channel, bringing into plain view every 
object as far up as Punta Gorda. It was 
necessary to handle the lights with great 
care to avoid disclosing the launches and 
picket vessels, but the requisite skill was 
soon attained. 

It never ceased to be a matter of sur- 
prise that the Spaniards allowed this to 
go on without interference or annoyance. 
To say nothing of the batteries, the ships 
were often within easy rifle range—less 
than two thousand yards. A battalion 
of riflemen, or, better still, a seore of 
sharp - shooters, would have the 
position very uncomfortable, if not im- 
possible. Search-lights are worked from 
bridges or military tops, and are not pro- 
tected. But the enemy pursued his tra- 
ditional policy of never attacking, and 
we ran in under his batteries and did as 
we liked. It isa lesson of the war, how- 
ever, that should be taken with many re- 
serves. Later in the month, after the 
army had arrived, and it was felt that the 
coils tightening around Cervera might 
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stimulate him into tryinga dash for liber- 
ty, a second battle-sliip was kept along- 
side the search-light ship, her broadside 
bearing on the port, and her guns ready. 

Guantanamo, thirty-eight miles east of 
Santiago, was occupied as a base and coal- 
ing-station, and proved to be of the great- 
est value. The detacliment of marines 
which had been a month or more at Key 
West in a transport landed and encamped 
at Playa del Este on the bay. The Mar 
blehead was stationed there, and Com 
mander McCalla was placed in charge. 

The Vesuvius joined the fleet and began 
the occasional night firing of guncotton 
projectiles from her pneumatic guns. The 
fuses worked admirably, and the explo- 
sion of the shells was terrific. When 
they fell and burst in the water, the shock 
was felt through the hulls of ships sev- 
eral miles away. The firing was neces- 
sarily almost at random, and it is doubt- 
ful if it did actual harm; but the moral 
effect must have been great. 

On June 20 the army expedition ar- 
rived, in about thirty transports—- the 
Fifth Corps, commanded by Major-Gener- 
al Shafter, and composed chiefly of regu- 
lar troops. These troops were convoyed 
by the battle-ship Indiana, five cruisers, 
six small auxiliaries, and three torpedo- 
boats, the whole under Captain Taylor. 

General Shafter’s headquarters were in 
the Seguranca. The chief of staff went 
out in a cruiser to call upon him, and the 
Seguranca came in to the blockading line. 
Then Admiral Sampson went on board, the 
transport proceeded to Aserraderos, and 
the Admiral and General went on shore, 
and had an interview with the Cuban 
generals Garcia, Rabi, and Castillo. 

The landing of the army was begun 
on June 22, at Daiquiri, thirteen miles 
east of Santiago, and was continued on 
the four succeeding days at Siboney, eight 
miles from Santiago. No opposition was 
encountered at either point. In addition 
to handling General Shafter’s corps, Gen- 
eral Garcia and three thousand Cubans 
were transported from Aserraderos to 
Siboney. Captain Goodrich had charge 
of the landing, and all the boats of the 
fleet were sent to assist him. It was very 
successfully carried out, in the face of 
many difficulties. When the disembar- 
kation began at Daiquiri, feints were made 
at Siboney and at Aguadores, and at Ca- 
bafias, west of Santiago. Vessels were 
assigned by the Admiral to shell the beach 
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at each of these points; and some of the 
waiting transports were sent west of San- 
tiago, to convey the impression that a 
landing was to be attempted at Cabafias. 
During this bombardment the Tewas was 
struck by a shell from the Socapa battery, 
killing one man and woundingeight. It 
was the first hit the Santiago batteries 
scored. They made but one more—the 
mortar sliell that struck the Indiana. 

General Shafter advanced upon Santi- 
ago. On July 2, as a diversion, and at 
his request, the fleet heavily bombarded 
the batteries defending the harbor en- 
trance, and, as usual, suffered no damage. 

The 3d of July, 1898, will be noted for 
the most complete destruction of an or- 
ganized and powerful naval force record- 
ed in history. Not only were all the ves- 
sels sunk, or stranded and burned, but the 
Spanish Admiral and his surviving cap- 
tains, officers, and men were taken prison- 
ers. Only afew—possibly a score—swam 
from the torpedo-boats to territory held by 
the Spanish forces, and were able to reach 
Santiago with the news of their defeat. 
The ships were stranded in territory held 
by the Cuban insurgents, and no line of 
retreal was open. 

Cervera was ordered to attempt to es- 
cape, and after cousultation with his cap- 
tains, decided that the chances of surprise 
would be greatest on Sunday morning, 
which, in all navies, is given to a formal 
weekly inspection and to chureli services. 
In one respect he was right. It was a 
surprise. There was no expectation in 
the squadron that the Spaniards would 
ever attempt to escape in the daytime; 
but as the ships were under way, always 
cleared for action, and ready to open fire 
as soon as the men could get to the guns, 
the surprise made little difference— not 
more than two or three minutes in the 
time of beginning the fight. 

The morning was clear and pleasant, 
the sea smooth, the trade-wind light. The 
flag-ship New York had left her blockad- 
ing station,and was on her way to Sibo- 
ney. It had become necessary for Ad- 
miral Sampson to see and consult with 
General Shafter respecting future opera- 
tions; and as the great size and weight of 
the general made it difficult for him to 
come to Siboney, the Admiral consented 
to go to the front to his headquarters. 
The cavalry escort was ready, and the 
Admiral and staff were on the quarter- 
deck prepared to go on shore. 
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The flag-ship was about seven miles east of thie 
Morro, and a mile from the land, when the smoke 
in the channel and the beginning of sharp firing 
indicated that the enemy was coming out. In- 
stantly the ship was turned about and steamed 
back to the westward at her best speed. The dis- 
tribution of the squadron at that instant was as 
follows: The New York was four miles to the 
eastward of her usual blockading station. The 
remaining heavy ships were arranged in an irreg- 
ular are of a circle in front of the port, their dis- 
tances from its entrance varying probably from 
two anda half to four miles. The Jowa lay south 
of the entrance, looking directly up the cliannel. 
East of her were the Oregon and Indiana, the lat 
ter about southeast of the entrance. West of tle 
Iowa were the Texas and Brooklyn. Between 
the Iowa and Texas was the vacant post of the 
Massachusetts, which had gone at four o'clock 
that morning to Guantanamo to coal. The aux- 
iliaries Gloucester and Vixen lay closer inshore, 
near the flanks of the line—the Gloucester on the 
east side, two miles from the entrance, and the 
Vixen on the west side, four miles from the en- 
trance, and a mile from shore. The Suwanee 


ft 
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and Vesuvius, which had done arduous work 
during the blockade, had also the hard luck of 
being absent on that day, having gone to Guan- 
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tanamo for coal. The torpedo-boat Ericsson was 
in company with the New York. 

Quarters for inspection had sounded, and the 
men were going to their divisions, when sharp 
eyes on the bridge of the Jowa saw the bows of 
a cruiser coming around Cay Smith. Instantly 
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the signal ** Enemy escaping” was hoisted, a gun 
was fired to call attention to it. and the eall to 
stations for battle was sounded. Within two 
minutes every officer and man in the fleet knew 
that the Spanish vessels were coming out. 
Cervera’s flag-ship, the Infanta Maria Teresa 
(T. on map), led the Spanish column, and follow- 
ing her came the Vizcaya (V.), the Cristdébal 
Colon (C.), and the Almirante Oquendo (Ogq.), 
in that order. These vessels were six or eight 
hundred yards apart. Then, with an interval of 
about twelve hundred yards between them and 
the cruisers, came the torpedo boats Furor and 
Pluton. Their speed in the channel] was prob- 
ably ten knots, which each ship increased to the 
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highest point as soon as the open sea was reached. 
Upon passing the Morro each vessel opened fire 
with her port battery as she turned to the west- 
ward, and the Socapa battery assisted them with 
a vigorous cannonade. In less than fifteen min- 
utes from the first alarm the entire Spanish squad- 
ron was outside, and all the blockading vessels 
had opened upon it a sustained and accurate fire. 
The map shows the positions of the ships at seven 
stages in the progress of the battle. 








THE 


‘* ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” 


The Type of the Vizeaya and the Maria Teresa 


Our ships were all heading inshore, as 
usual, in obedience to the Admiral's in- 


structions, which had been given to avoid 
loss of time in turning, having in view 


precisely this situation. They all steam- 
ed at once towards the mouth of the har- 
bor, forcing fires and rapidly increasing 
speed, and opened fire. This manceuvre 
—a number of vesse's moving from dif- 
ferent directions towards the same point 
—naturally brought them closer to each 
other; but as the Spanish vessels turned 
to the westward, they also turned to the 
westward towards them, and soon came 
into parallel courses in chase. The Tex- 
as, whose blockading station was some 
distance to the westward of the Jowa’s, 
stood so far to the eastward towards the 
harbor mouth that she came into close 
quarters with the latter ship before she 
put her helm astarboard and swung 
around towards the Spaniards, aud to the 
westward with them. At the same mo- 
ment the Oregon,which lay at the begin 
ning just to the eastward of the Jowa, 
came rushing through like a_ thunder- 
bolt between the Jowa and Texas, the 
white water curling away from her bows. 
For a brief interval the three battle-ships 
were bunched together. It was not good 


gunnery alone that was shown on that 
day; there was also admirable seaman- 
ship in the handling of those immense 
vessels at full speed and in close quarters 
Not one of those clear-eyed captains lost 
sight for an instant of any responsibility 
which devolved upon him. No injury 
was done by careless or hasty firing. 
Although the Jowa and Texas were 
shrouded in the smoke of their guns— 
although the men in the turrets, seeing 
imperfectly, might well mistake a friend 
for an enemy—the Oregon’s fire, as she 
passed the Jowa, was held absolutely in 
check, and as she drew ahead her star 
board broadside flashed into flame, some 
of the guns being actually fired over 
the Iowa's forecastle deck. The Brook- 
lyn, occupying the westernmost position 
in the blockading line, stood at full 
speed towards the Morro; and as she 
drew near the Spanish vessels, and _per- 
ceived their.formation and direction, put 
her helm aport and turned away from 
the land to the eastward and southward, 
to come to a westerly course, employing 
her batteries as they bore. This manceu- 
vre carried her farther away from the 
Spanish column and cost her some loss 
of time; but she was still left the leading 
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vessel in the chase, although more to the 
southward than the others. 

While the battle was beginning and 
taking shape, the New York was coming 
up from the eastward at her best speed, 
which constantly inereasing, but 
which seemed very slow to her impatient 
Ahead of them was a brilliant 
spectacle, in which they had always ex 
But it was 


was 
people, 


pected to take a leading part. 
seen that there would be a chase, and it 
was known what the could 
when she got her maximum speed. 
ing the harbor entrance, she received the 
The 
Admiral would not permit any shell to be 
wasted upon them, and so they fired at 
her deliberately and without reply—and 
without result. A few miles bevond she 
passed the Furor and the Pluton and the 
Gloucester, which was completing tlieir 
destruction. She fired a few shells at the 
Pluton, which appeared to be attempting 
to eseape back into port, and then received 


vessel do 


Pass- 


undivided attention of the batteries. 


a signal from the Gloucester that the de 
stroyers had surrendered. 
the stranded ships, and increasing her 


Sweeping past 


speed to seventeen knots, she gained rapid- 
ly on the chase, and was only seven or 
eight miles astern of the Colon when she 


‘*“ALMIRANTE OQUENDO” 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


surrendered, or about the same distance 
that she was from the Morro when the 
Spanish squadron came out, having gain 
ed in the last part of the chase what she 
lost in the first. 

The Gloucester’s cool and gallant fight- 
ing has won deserved recognition. She 
is an entirely unprotected yacht—former- 
ly Mr. Pierpont Corsair, in 
which slight alterations only were made, 
and which was well armed with a battery 
of six-pounder and three-pounder guns. 
At the outset she began firing at the ar- 
mored cruisers; but not perceiving the 
destroyers, and believing that they would 
follow the cruisers, Wainwright slowed 
down, his steam meanwhile rising rapid- 
ly with foreed draught, and waited for 
these small craft, which he justly regard- 
When they 
appeared he steamed for them at seven- 
teen knots, and opened a rapid and ac- 
curate fire, which he continued at close 
range, and until they yielded in asinking 
condition. 
them a portion of their fire, but at con- 
siderably greater ranges. It is impossible 
to apportion exactly the credit for their 
destruction, but it is certain that a large 
part of it belongs to the Gloucester. 


Morgan's 


ed as his proper antagonists. 


The battle-ships also gave 
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The rest of the story is soon told. The 
first rush of the enemy's ships carried 
them past our squadron, but during this 
passage they suffered terribly from the 
withering fire of the battleships. They 
emerged from the harbor firing rapidly, 
and shrouded in their own smoke; but 
speedily this smoke diminished, and final- 
ly ceased, as their fire was silenced, their 
men being driven from the guns by our 
destructive shells. The Maria Teresa and 
Oquendo were soon on fire aft, and were 
run ashore close together at Nima Nima 
and at Juan Gonzales, seven and a half 
and eight miles from the Morro. The 
Vizeaya hung on half an hour longer, 
and then, burning like the others, was 
beached at Aserraderos, fifteen miles from 
Santiago. This left only the Cristébal 


THE ‘*MARIA TERESA” ON THE BEACH 


Colon, which had then gained a lead of 
about six miles; but she could not main- 
tain her speed,and the Brooklyn, Oregon, 
Texas, Vixen, and New York were all in 
chase and all gaining. At 12.50 the Ore- 
gon and Brooklyn opened fire, and the 
Oregon, at a range of 9500 yards. sent 
a thirteen -inch shell the Colon. 
She made no further attempt at resist- 
anee, but at 1.20 hanled down her flag, 


over 


and ran ashore at Rio Tarquino, forty- 


eight When 
surrendered she was four and one-half 
miles from the Oregon, and about the 
same distance from the Brooklyn.  Al- 


miles from Santiago. she 
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though running for her life, she mad; 
between the entrance and Rj 
Tarquino, an average speed of only 13.7 
kuots. 

Soon after the Oquendo was strande: 
the Admiral directed the Indiana to 1 
turn and resume the blockade of the port 
and at Aserraderos the Jowa and Erics 
son were ordered to discontinue the elass 
The Jowa, Ericsson, and Gloucester, and 
the Harvard and Hist, which arrived at 
that time upon the He 
Spanish prisoners, a work of considerable 


harbor 


scene, rescued 


difficulty and danger, as the vessels were 
burning fiercely, their loaded guns and re 
serves of ammunition on deck were explod 
ing with the heat, and the fire miglit at 
any moment reach their main magazines 
There was also considerable sea, and tlie 
surf was breaking just in 
side of them. But all risks 
were taken as cheerfully to 
save life as, a few minutes 
earlier, to destroy it, and 
every kindness and atten 
tion was lavished upon thie 
wounded and destitute Span 
iards. Including the Colon’s 
people, seventeen liundred 
and fifty prisoners were 
taken, many of them severe 
ly wounded. The Spanish 
killed and drowned num 
bered about four hundred. 
Our own ships enjoyed tlie 
most extraordinary immu- 
nity from injury. The 
Brooklyn was struck about 
twenty times. the greater 
number of hits being by 
small projectiles on her ar- 
mor or through her smoke 
stacks and ventilators, and 
doing no harm. She lost 
one man killed and one wounded. It was 
stated that the Spaniards, regarding the 
Brooklyn as our fastest ship, and hoping 
to disable or destroy her, gave her a large 
portion of their fire,and this may have 
been true. But it was also stated that 
they intended to concentrate upon thie 
Iowa. There is always much uncertain 
tv in the reports and speculations which 
follow a great event, in the plans and in 
tentions which look backward. The Jowa 
was struck twice, but no one was hurt. 
None of the other vessels was touched, 
not even the Gloucester, figliting at close 
quarters, and exposed to the fire of the 











Socapa battery as well as to 
that of the destroyers. An 
examination of the Spanish 
vessels showed that many of 
the gun sights were still set 
at high elevations—for dis- 
tanees of four’ thousand 
yards or more. Evidently, 
through lack of training 
or through demoralization 
caused by our fire, they had 
not been readjusted during 
the battle. This may account 
for the extraordinary immu- 
nity of the battle-ships, which 
closed in at once: the ene- 
my’s shell passed over them 
instead of striking them. 
There seems to be no other 
way of explaining it, as ac- 
curacy of fire is mainly a 
question of range; and it 
illustrates again the para- 
mount importance of thorough - going 
gunnery training. 

At midnight on July 4 the Spaniards 
brought the Reina Mercedes to the mouth 
of the harbor for the purpose of sinking 
her and obstructing the channel. In 
sinking her they were aided by the guns 
of the Massachusetts and Texas, and the 
task was speedily accomplished; but the 
obstruction of the channel was not com- 
plete, and vessels could still pass. This at- 
tempt was assisted by the shore batteries, 
and the Indiana was struck by an eight- 
inch-mortar shell, which exploded in the 
officers’ quarters—fortunately at that mo- 
ment vacant. 

Every one felt that the destruction of 
Cervera’s squadron meant the end of 
the war. The failure to mobilize an ef- 
ficient squadron under Admiral Camara 
proved that its place could not be filled, 
and that the sea power of Spain was bro- 
ken. General Shafter entered into an 
armistice with the Spanish commander, 
which continued, with a brief interrup- 
tion, until July 17, when the city surren- 
dered. During this interruption, on the 
10th and 11th, ships detailed for this pur- 
pose bombarded Santiago from Aguado- 
res, eighty-five hundred yards distant, 
firing by compass ranges, and employing 
only eight-inch guns. The fall of the 
shot was checked by reports from the 
front, transmitted through a field - tele- 
graph line and a signal station on shore. 
The practice was very accurate, and, as 
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found by subsequent examination, very 
destructive. On the 13th two battle- 
ships were ordered from Guantanamo to 
continue this bombardment with thirteen- 
inch guns, but a renewal of the armistice 
made this unnecessary. 

July saw considerable naval activity at 
other points on the Cuban coast. Three 
attacks were made on Manzanillo, the last 
on the 18th, by seven small vessels. They 
entered the harbor and bombarded the 
water-front, destroying three transports, 
a guard-ship, and four gunboats, but pur- 
posely doing as little damage as possible 
to the town. A fourth attack was made 
upon this place on August 12 to compel 
its surrender, but was interrupted by a 
Spanish flag of truce, which brought a 
telegram announcing the signing of the 
peace protocol. The bay of Nipe, on the 
northeast coast, was occupied on July 21 
by an expedition of four small vessels, 
and the Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan was 
sunk at her anchors. 

After the surrender of Santiago the 
heavy ships assembled at Guantanamo 
for overhauling and repairs preparatory 
to crossing the Atlantic. Commodore 
Watson, flying his broad pennant on the 
Newark, had come to the south side of 
Cuba about July 1, and later shifted his 
pennant to the Oregon, taking command 
of the ** Eastern Squadron.” The remain- 
ing heavy ships were to form a ‘‘ Cover- 
ing Squadron ” to see the Eastern Squad- 
ron through the Mediterranean. 
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General Miles had come to Santiago in 
the Yale on July 11; remained there and 
at Guantanamo until July 21, when he 
sailed for Puerto Rico with a powerful 
convoy. The battle-ship Massachusetts, 
three monitors, five cruisers, and five arm- 
ed auxiliaries were sent to support tlhe 
Puerto-Rican expedition. 

A sketch of the naval operations of 
this war is not complete without a word 
respecting the admirable systems of ad- 
ministration and supply. Although the 
enlisted force was more than doubled, 
and the number of vessels in commission 
quite trebled, everything went on smooth- 
ly and efficiently. Coal was abundantly 
furnished, and was never lacking in am- 
ple quantities, either at Key West or at 
Guantanamo. Steam-colliers were pur- 
chased and placed under naval command, 
and these were supplemented by charter- 
ed schooners. Three supply vessels were 
obtained and fitted with refrigerating 
plants. Two of these were employed to 


distribute fresh meat, ice, and vegetables 


THE ‘‘ ALVARADO.” 


Type of the Spanish gunboats surrendered to the American fleet. 


to the vessels on the Cuban blockade, and 
the third was held in readiness to accom- 
pany the Eastern Squadron. The men 
had more fresh beef than they wanted. 
The Solace, a hospital-ship, was fitted 
out, and the Vulcan, a floating workshop. 
Red tape was never allowed to interfere 
with efliciency in the department, at the 
navy-yards, or in the fleet. When it ob- 
structed, it was cut. Results were de- 
manded; the responsibility of obtaining 
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them was placed upon individuals, a 
these individuals were given commens 
rate authority and discretion. In a wor 
it was straight unfettered business co 
ducted by competent men. The resources 
of the Bureau of Ordnance seemed limi 
less. It found guns for the auxiliaric 
aud repeated supplies of ammunition fi 
everybody. During the creation of 0 
modern fleet picked men of the navy had 
been at its head and in its several depart 
ments. Sicard, Folger, and Sampson had 
preceded O'Neil, the present chief. The 
bureau was organized for work and for 
expansion. It knew what resources 
were, and, better still, it knew what it 
lacked, and how to arrange to make the 
deficiencies good. 

The care of the men’s health was most 
gratifying in its results. They had been 
on board ship several months without 
liberty or relaxation—some of them seven 
or eight months—in a tropical climate, 
and practically at sea all of the time 
The ships were heated above the normal 

temperature their 
own fires, and the ven 
tilation was impaired 
by the war necessity of 
keeping certain ports 
and hatches closed to 
avoid 


its 


by 


showing any 
lights. Notwithstand 
ing these disadvanta- 
ges, with good food, 
good water, and careful 
supervision, the crews 
were in August, when 
hostilities 
pended, 


were 

excellent 
condition, and ready 
for indefinite further 
service in Cuba or else- 
where. One day’s sick 
report is an_ illustra 
tion. On August 5 
there were seventeen 
ships at Guantanamo, 
with a total personnel of 5369. The sick 
numbered 159—tlree per cent.—nearly 
all light cases of malaria. The marine 
battalion on shore, numbering 496, had 
only 12 sick—less than two and one-half 
per cent.—with an average duration of 
treatment of three days. This battalion 
had come to Key West early in May, had 
spent a month on board a transport, and 
had been fifty-six days on shore. It had 
seen fighting, had spent nights in the 


sus- 


in 
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trenches, and had done constant outpost 
and picket duty in the woods; but sanitary 
regulations had been strictly enforced. 
“AS a result of these favorable condi- 
tions there was marked contentment and 
confidence among the men. One of the 
pleasantest features of the war was the 
attitude of the enlisted foree. In the 
close quarters of a ship much of their 
among un- 
senti- 


themselves is 
overheard, their 
fail to become known. 
During the whoie war there was no grum- 
bling —no complaint of deprivation of 
liberty, of food, of discipline, or of work; 
and the last severe, as the 
ships were frequently coaled. On _ the 
contrary, they continually talked of the 
war and of fighting; of what had been 
done and of what remained to be done; 
and their conduct had never been so good. 
They were too busy and too interested to 
get into mischief. 


conversation 
avoidably 
ments cannot 


and 


was often 
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A feature of the war was the Squadron 
Bulletin —a daily paper printed on a 
hand-press in the New York for squadron 
distribution. As all despatches and re 
ports came to the Admiral, the flag-ship 
became the sole repository of informa 
tion; and other ships, although in com- 
pany and not a mile away, might be quite 
The 
demand for news was natural and prop- 
er, and a daily paper was the easiest 
method of satisfying it. Each evening the 
chief of staff dictated to a stenographer 
the facts relating to naval and military 
movements which had taken place or 
which had been reported during the day. 
This went at once to press, and was sent 
out the next morning. It was much ap- 
preciated by the men and officers of the 
fleet, attracted no little attention outside, 
and has been commented upon by an 
English service paper as wortliy of imita- 
tion. 


ignorant of most interesting events. 


JOURNEY. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
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PART I. 


I. 
‘7 OU need the rest,” said the Business 
End; *‘and your wife wants you to 
go, as well as your doctor. Besides, it’s 
your Sabbatical year, and you could send 
back a lot of stuff for the magazine.” 

“Ts that your notion of a Sabbatical 
year?” asked the editor. 

‘‘No; I throw that out as a bait to 
vour conscience. You needn't write a 
line while you're gone. I wish you 
wouldn't, for your own sake; although 
every number that hasn’t got you in it is 
a back number for me.” 

‘That's very nice of you, Fulkerson,” 
said the editor. ‘‘I suppose you realize 
that it’s nine years since we took Every 
Other Week from Dryfoos?” 

‘** Well, that makes it all the more Sab- 
batical,” said Fulkerson. ‘‘ The two extra 
years that you've put in here, over and 
above the old style Sabbatical seven, are 


editor assented. ‘‘I don't believe she 
could be brought to regard it as a plea- 
sure on any other terms.” 

‘Of course not,” said Fulkerson. ‘‘If 
you won't take a year, take three months, 
and call it a Sabbatical summer; but go, 
anyway. You can make up half a dozen 
numbers ahead, and Tom, here, knows 
your ways so well that you needn't think 
about Every Other Week from the time 
you start till the time you try to bribe the 
customs inspector when you get back. 1 
can take a hack at the editing myself, if 
Tom's inspiration gives out, and put a 
little of my advertising fire into the 
thing.” He laid his hand on the shoul- 
der of the young fellow who stood smil- 
ing by, and pushed and shook him in the 
liking there was between them. ‘‘ Now 
you go, March! Mrs. Fulkerson feels 
just as I do about it; we had our outing 
last year, and we want Mrs. March and 
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just so much more to your credit. It was 
your right to go, two years ago, and now 
it’s your duty. Couldn't you look at it 
in that light?” 

““I dare say Mrs. March could,” the 


you to have yours. You let me go down 
and engage your passage, and—” 

‘*No, no!” the editor rebelled. ‘ru 
think about it; but as he turned to the 
work that he was so fond of and so weary 
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of, he tried not to think of the question 
again, till he closed his desk in the after- 
noon, and started .to walk home; the doce- 
tor had said he ought to walk, and he did 
so, though he longed to ride, and looked 
wistfully at the passing cars. 

He knew he was in a rut, as his wife 
often said; but if it was a rut, it was a 
support too; it kept him from wobbling. 
She always talked as if the flowery fields 

f youth lay on either side of the dusty 
road he had been going so long, and 
he had but to step aside from it, to be 
among the butterflies and buttercups 
again; he sometimes indulged this illu- 
sion, himself, in a certain ironical spirit 
which mocked while it caressed the no- 
tion. They had a tacit agreement that 
their youth, if they were ever to find it 
again, was to be looked for in Europe, 
vhere they met when they were young, 
and they had never been quite without 
the hope of going back there, some day, 
for along sojourn. They had not seen 
the time when they could do so; they 
were dreamers, but, as they recognized, 
even dreaming is not free from care; and 
in his dream March had been obliged to 
work pretty steadily, if not too intensely. 
He had been forced to forego the dis- 
tinetly literary ambition with which he 
had started in life because he had their 
common living to make, and he could not 
make it by writing graceful verse, or even 
graceful prose. He had been many years 
in a sufficiently distasteful business, and 
he had lost any thought of leaving it 
when it left him, perhaps because his hold 
on it had always been rather lax, and he 
had not been able to conceal that he dis- 
liked it. At any rate, he was supplanted 
in his insurance agency at Boston by a 
subordinate in his office, and though he 
was at the same time offered a place of 
nominal credit in the employ of the com- 
pany, he was able to decline it in grace 
of a chance which united the charm of 
congenial work with the solid advantage 
of a better salary than he had been get- 
ting for work he hated. It was an in- 
credible chance, but it was réndered ap- 
preciably real by the necessity it involved 
that they should leave Boston, where they 
had lived all their married life, where 
Mrs. March as well as their children was 
born, and where all their tender and fa- 
miliar ties were, and come to New York, 
where the literary enterprise which form- 
ed his chance was to be founded. 
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It was then a magazine of a new sort, 
which his business partner had imagined 
in such leisure as the management of a 
newspaper syndicate afforded him, and 
had always thought of getting March to 
edit. The magazine which is also a book 
has since been realized elsewhere on more 
or less prosperous terms, but not for any 
long period, and Hvery Other Week was 
apparently the only periodical of the 
kind conditioned for survival. It was at 
first backed by unlimited capital, and it 
had the instant favor of a popular mood, 
which has since changed, but which did 
not change so soon that the magazine 
had not time to establish itself in a wide 
acceptance. It was now no longer a 
novelty, it was no longer in the maiden 
blush of its first success, but it had enter- 
ed upon its second youth with the reason- 
able hope of many years of prosperity 
before it. In fact it was a very com- 
fortable living for all concerned, and the 
Marches had the conditions, almost dis- 
mayingly perfect, in which they had often 
promised themselves to go and be young 
again in Europe, when they rebelled 
at finding themselves elderly in Amer- 
ica. Their daughter was married, and so 
very much to her mother’s mind that she 
did not worry about her even though she 
lived so far away as Chicago, still a wild 
frontier town to her Boston imagination ; 
and their son as soon as he left college had 
taken hold on Every Other Week, under 
his father’s instruction, with a zeal and 
intelligence which won him Fulkerson’s 
praise as a chip of the old block. These 
two liked each other, and worked into 
each other's hands as cordially and apt- 
ly as Fulkerson and March had ever 
done. It amused the father to see his 
son offering Fulkerson the same deference 
which the Business End paid to seniority 
in March himself; but in fact, Fulker- 
son’s forehead was getting, as he said, 
more intellectual every day; and the 
years were pushing them all along to- 
gether. 

Still, March had kept on in the old rut, 
and one day he fell down in it. He had 
a long sickness, and when he was well of 
it, he was so slow in getting his grip of 
work again that he was sometimes deep- 
ly discouraged. His wife shared his de- 
pression, whether he showed or whether 
he hid it, and when the doctor advised 
his going abroad, she abetted the doctor 
with all the strength of a woman’s hy- 
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gienic intuitions. March himself willing- 
ly consented, at first; but as soon as he 
got strength for his work, he began to 
temporize and to demur. He said that 
he believed it would do him just as much 
good to go to Saratoga, where they always 
had such a good time, as to go to Carls- 
bad; and Mrs. March had been obliged 
several times to leave him to his own un- 
doing; she always took him more vigor- 
ously in hand afterwards. 


II. 

When he got home from the Every 
Other Week office, the afternoon of that 
talk with the Business End, he wanted 
to laugh with his wife at Fulkerson’s 
notion of a Sabbatical year. She did not 
think it was so very droll; she even 
urged it seriously against him, as if she 
had now the authority of Holy Writ for 
forcing him abroad; she found no relish 
of absurdity in the idea that it was his 
duty to take this rest which had been his 
right before. 

He abandoned himself to a faney which 
had been working to the surface of his 
thought. ‘‘ We could call it our Silver 
Wedding Journey, and go round to all the 
old places, and see them in the reflected 
light of the past.” 


‘*Oh, we could!” she responded pas- 
sionately; and he had now the delicate 
responsibility of persuading her that he 
was joking. 

He could think of nothing better than 


a return to Fulkerson’s absurdity. ‘‘ It 
vould be our Silver Wedding Journey 
just as it would be my Sabbatical year— 
a good deal after date. But I suppose 
that would make it all the more silvery.” 

She faltered in. her elation. ‘‘Didn’t 
you say a Sabbatical year yourself?” she 
demanded. 

‘*Fulkerson said it; but it was a fig- 
urative expression.” 

‘*And I suppose the Silver Wedding 
Journey was afigurative expression too!” 

‘““It was a notion that tempted me; I 
thought you would enjoy it. Don’t you 
suppose I should be glad too, if we could 
go over, and: find ourselves just as we 
were when we first met there?” 

‘*No; I don’t believe now that you 
care anything about it.” 

‘**Well, it couldn’t be done, anyway; 
so that doesn’t matter.” 

‘It could be done, if you were a mind 
to think so. And it would be the great- 
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est inspiration to you. You are aly 
longing for some chance to do origi) 
work, to get away from your editing, } 
you've let the time slip by without rea 
trying to do anything; I don’t call thos 
little studies of yours in the magaz 
anything; and now you won't take { 
chance that’s almost forcing itself uj. 
you. You could write an original } 
of the nicest kind; mix up travel and { 
tion; get some love in.” 

‘*Oh, that’s the stalest kind of thing 

‘* Well, but you could see it from a p 
fectly new point of view. Youcould lo 
at it as a sort of dispassionate witness, ai 
treat it humorously—of course it is rid 
ulous—and do something entirely fresh. 

“Tt wouldn’t work. It would be carr) 
ing water on both shoulders. The ficti: 
would kill the travel, the travel wou) 
kill the fiction; the love and the hum: 
wouldn’t mingle any more than oil a: 
vinegar.” 

‘** Well, and 
salad?” 

‘** But this would be all salad-dressing, 
and nothing to put iton.” She was silent 
and he yielded to another faney. ‘* W: 
might imagine coming upon our forme: 
selves over there, and travelling round 
with them—a wedding journey en parti: 
carrée.” 

‘*Something like that. I call it a very 
poetical idea,” she said with a sort of pro 
visionality, as if distrusting another an 
bush. 

‘*Tt isn’t so bad,” he admitted. 
young we were, in those days!” 

‘*Too young to know what a good tim: 
we were having,” she said, relaxing h« 
doubt for the retrospect. ‘‘I don’t feel as 
if I really saw Europe, then; I was too 
inexperienced, too ignorant, too simple. | 
would like to go, just to make sure that | 
had been.” He was smiling again in th 
way he had when anything occurred to 
him that amused him, and she demanded 
‘* What is it?” 

‘Nothing. I was wishing we could ¢g 
in the consciousness of people who actu 
ally hadn’t been before—carry them al] 
through Europe, and let them see it in 
the old, simple-hearted American way.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You couldn't 
They’ve all been!” 

* All but about sixty or seventy mil! 
ions,” said March. 

‘* Well, these are just the millions you 
don’t know, and couldn’t imagine.” 


what is better than 


** How 
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‘‘T’m not so sure of that.” 

‘* And even if you could imagine them, 
you couldn’t make them interesting. All 
the interesting ones have been, anyway.” 

‘* Some of the uninteresting ones too. I 
used to meet some of that sort over there. 
| believe I would rather chance it for my 
pleasure with those that hadn’t been.” 

“Then why not do it? I know you 
could get something out of it.” 

‘‘Tt might be a good thing,” he mused, 
‘to take a couple who had passed their 
vhole life here in New York, too poor 
and too busy ever to go, and had a perfect 
famine for Europe all the time. I could 
have them spend their Sunday afternoons 
coing aboard the different boats, and look- 
ing up their accommodations. I could 
have them sail, in imagination, and dis- 
cover an imaginary Europe, and give their 
crotesque misconceptions of it from trav- 
els and novels against a background of 
purely American experience. We needn't 
vo abroad to manage that. I think it 
would be rather nice.” 

‘T don’t think it would be nice in the 
least,” said Mrs. March, ‘‘ and if you don’t 
want to talk seriously, I would rather not 
talk at all.” 

‘ Well, then, let’s talk about our Silver 
Wedding Journey.” 

‘*T see. You merely want to tease, and 
[ am not in the humor for it.” 

She said this in a great many different 
ways, and then she was really silent. He 
perceived that she was hurt; and he tried 
to win her back to good-humor. He asked 
her if she would not like to go over to 
Hoboken and look at one of the Han- 
seatic League steamers, some day; and 
she refused. When he sent the next day 
and got a permit to see the boat, she con- 
sented to go. 

Ill. 

He was one of those men who live from 
the inside outward; he often took a hint 
for his actions from his fancies; and now 
because he had fancied some people going 
to look at steamers on Sundays, he chose 
the next Sunday himself for their visit to 
the Hanseatic boat at Hoboken. To be 
sure it was a leisure day with him, but he 
might have taken the afternoon of any 
other day, for that matter, and it was re- 
ally that invisible thread of association 
which drew him. 


The Colmannia had been in 


long 
enough to have made her toilet for the 
outward voyage, and was looking her 
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best. She was tipped 
shining brass, without and within, and 
was red-carpeted and white- painted as 
only a ship knows how to be. A little 
uniformed steward ran before the visit- 
ors, and showed them through the dim 
white corridors into typical state-rooms 
on the different decks; and then let them 
verify their first impression of the gran- 
deur of the dining-saloon, and the luxury 
of the ladies’ parlor and music-room., 
March made his wife observe that the 
tables and sofas and easy -chairs, which 
seemed so carelessly scattered about, were 
all suggestively screwed fast to the floor 
against rough weather; and he amused 
himself with the heavy German browns 
and greens and coppers of the decora- 
tions, which he said must have been stud- 
ied in color from sausage, beer, and spin- 
ach, to the effect of those large march- 
panes in the roof. She laughed with him 
at the tastelessness of the race which they 
were destined to marvel at more and 
more; but she made him own that the 
stewardesses whom they saw were charm- 
ingly like serving-maids in the Fliegende 
Blitter; when they went ashore she 
challenged his silence for some assent to 
her own conclusion that the Colmannia 
was perfect. 

‘*She has only one fault,” he assented. 
**She’s a ship.” 

‘* Yes,” said his wife, ‘‘and I shall want 
to look at the Norumbia before I decide.” 

Then he saw that it was only a ques- 
tion which steamer they should take, and 
not whether they should take any. He 
explained, at first gently and afterwards 
savagely, that their visit to the Colman- 
nia was quite enough for him, and that 
the vessel was not built that he would be 
willing to cross the Atlantic in. 

When a man has gone so far as that 
he has committed himself to the opposite 
course in almost so many words; and 
March was neither surprised nor abashed 
when he discovered himself, before they 
reached home, offering his wife many 
reasons why they should go to Europe. 
She answered to all, No, he had made her 
realize the horror of it so much that she 
was glad to give it up. She gave it up, 
with the best feeling; all that she would 
ask of him was that he should never 
mention Europe to her again. She could 
imagine how much he disliked to go, if 
such a ship as the Colmannia did not 
make him want to go. : 


and edged with 


‘ 
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At the bottom of his heart he knew 
that he had not used her very well. He 
had kindled her fancy with those notions 
of a Sabbatical year and a Silver Wedding 
Journey, and when she was willing to re- 
nounce both he had persisted in taking 
her to see the ship, only to tell her after- 
wards that he would not go abroad on 
any account. It was by a psychological 
juggle which some men will understand 
that he allowed himself the next day to 
get the sailings of the Norumbia from 
the steamship office; he also got a plan 
of the ship showing the most available 
state-rooms, so that they might be able to 
choose between her and the Colmannia 
from all the facts. 

IV. 

From this time their decision to go 
was none the less explicit because so per- 
fectly tacit. 

They began to amass maps and guides. 
She got a Baedeker for Austria and he 
got a Bradshaw for the continent, which 
was never of the least use there, but was 
for the present a mine of unavailable in- 
formation. He got a phrase-book, too, 
and tried to rub up his German. He 
used to read German, when he was a 
boy, with a young enthusiasm for its ro- 


mantic poetry, and now, for the sake of 
Schiller and Uhland and Heine, be held 
imaginary conversations with a barber, 


a bootmaker, and a banker, and _ tried 
to taste the joy which he had not known 
in the languageof those poets for a whole 
generation. He perceived, of course, that 
unless the barber, the bootmaker, and the 
banker answered him in terms which the 
author of the phrase-book directed them 
to use, he should not get on with them 
beyond his first question; but he did not 
allow this to spoil his pleasure in it. In 
fact, it was with a tender emotion that 
he realized how little the world, which 
had changed in everything else so great- 
ly, had changed in its ideal of a phrase- 
book. 

Mrs. March postponed the study of her 
Baedeker to the time and place for it; 
and addressed herself to the immediate 
business of ascertaining the respective 
merits of the Colmannia and Norumbia. 
She carried on her researches solely 
among persons of her own sex; its ex- 
periences were alone of that positive 
character which brings conviction, and 
she valued them equally at first or sec- 
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ond hand. She heard of ladies y 
would not cross in any boat but the C; 
mannia, and who waited for months 
get a room on her; she talked with 
dies who said that nothing would ind 
them to cross in her. There were ladies 
who said she had twice the motion t] 
the Norumbia had, and the vibratio; 
from her twin screws was frightful: 
always was, on those twin-screw boats 
and it did not affect their testimony w 
Mrs. March that the Norumbia was 
twin-screw boat too. It was repeated to 
her in the third or fourth degree of he: 
say that the discipline on the Colmanniu 
was as perfect as on the Cunarders; 
dies whose friends had tried every lin 
assured her that the table of the Norw 
bia was almost as good as the table « 
the French boats. To the best of thi 
belief of lady witnesses still living who 
had friends on board, the Colmann 
had once got aground, and the Norum)h 
had once had her bridge carried off by a 
tidal wave; or it might be the Colman 
nia; they promised to ask and let her 
know. Their lightest word availed with 
her against the most solemn assurances 
of their husbands, fathers, or brothers 
who might be all very well on land, but 
in navigation were not to be trusted; the 
would say anything from a reckless and 
culpable optimism. She obliged Marc 
all the same to ask among them, but sli 
recognized their guilty insincerity when 
he came home saying that one man had 
told him you could have played croquet 
on the deck of the Colmannia the whol 
way over when he crossed, and anotiie: 
that he never saw the racks on in three 
passages he had made in the Norumbia. 

The weight of evidence was, he thought, 
in favor of the Norumbia, but when they 
went another Sunday to Hoboken, and 
saw the ship, Mrs. March liked her so 
much less than the Colmannia that sh 
could hardly wait for Monday to come; 
she felt sure all the good rooms on the 
Colmannia would be gone before the) 
could engage one. 

From a consensus of the nerves of al! 
the ladies left in town so late in the sea 
son, she knew that the only place on an\ 
steamer where your room ought to b 
was probably just where they could not 
get it. If you went too high, you felt 
the rolling terribly, and people tramping 
up and down on the promenade under 
your window kept you awake the whole 
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night; if you went too low, you felt the 
engine thump, thump, thump in your 
head the whole way over. If you went 
too far forward, you got the pitching; if 
vou went aft, on the kitchen side, you got 
the smell of the cooking. The only place, 
really, was just back of the dining-saloon 
on the south side of the ship; it was 
smooth there, and it was quiet, and you 
had the sun in your window all the way 
over. He asked her if he must take their 
room there or nowhere, and she answered 
that he must do his best, but that she 
would not be satisfied with any other 
place. 

In his despair he went down to the 
steamer office, and took a room which 
one of the clerks said was the best. When 
he got home, it appeared from reference 
to the ship’s plan that it was the very 
room his wife had wanted from the be- 
ginning, and she praised him as if he had 
used a wisdom beyond his sex in getting it. 

He was in the enjoyment of his unmer- 
ited honor when a belated lady came with 
her husband for an evening call, before 
going into the country. At sight of the 
plans of steamers on the Marches’ table, 
she expressed the greatest wonder and 
delight that they were going to Europe. 
They had supposed everybody knew it, 


by this time, but she said she had not 
heard a word of it; and she went on with 


some felicitations which March found 
rather unduly filial. In getting a little 
past the prime of life he did not like to 
be used with too great consideration of 
his years, and he did not think that he 
and his wife were so old that they need 
be treated as if they were going on a gold- 
en wedding journey, and heaped with all 
sorts of impertinent prophecies of their 
enjoying it so much and being so much 
the better for the little outing! Under 
his breath, he confounded this lady for 
her impudence; but he schooled himself 
to let her rejoice at their going on a 
Hanseatic boat, because the Germans 
were always so careful of you. She 
made her husband agree with her, and it 
came out that he had crossed several 
times on both the Colmannia and the 
Norumbia. He volunteered to say that 
the Colmannia was a capital sea - boat; 
she did not have her nose under water 
all the time; she was steady as a rock; 
and the captain and the kitchen were 
simply out of sight; some people did call 
her unlucky. 
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‘*Unlucky?” Mrs. March echoed, faint- 
ly. ‘*Why do they call her unlucky?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. People will say 
anything about any boat. You know 
she broke her shaft, once, and once she 
got caught in the ice.”’ 

Mrs. March joined him in deriding the 
superstition of people, and she parted gay 
ly with this over-good young couple. As 
soon as they were gone, March knew that 
she would say: ‘‘ You must change that 
ticket, my dear. We will go in the Nor- 
umbia.” 

‘‘Suppose I can’t get as good a room 
on the Norumbia?” 

‘*Then we must stay.” 

In the morning after a night so bad 
that it was worse than no night at all, 
she said she would go to the steamship’s 
office with him and question them up 
about the Colmannia. The people there 
had never heard she was called an un- 
lucky boat; they knew of nothing dis- 
astrous in her history. They were so 
frank and so full in their denials, and so 
kindly patient of Mrs. March’s anxieties, 
that he saw every word was carrying 
conviction of their insincerity to her, 
At the end she asked what rooms were 
left on the Norumbia, and the clerk whom 
they had fallen to looked through his 
passenger list with a shaking head. He 
was afraid there was nothing they would 
like. 

‘*But we would take anything,” she 
entreated, and March smiled to think of 
his innocence in supposing for a moment 
that she had ever dreamed of not going. 

‘* We merely want the best,” he put in. 
‘One flight up, no noise or dust, with 
sun in all the windows, and a place for 
fire on rainy days.” 

They must be used to a good deal of 
American joking which they do not un- 
derstand, in the foreign steamship of- 
fices. The clerk turned unsmilingly to 
one of his superiors and asked him some 
question in German which March could 
not catch, perhaps because it formed no 
part of a conversation with a barber, a 
bootmaker, or a banker. A brief drama 
followed, and then the clerk pointed toa 
room on the plan of the Norumbia and 
said it had just been given up, and they 
could have it if they would decide to take 
it at once. 

They looked, and it was in the very 
place of their room on the Colmannia ; 
it was within one of being the same num- 
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ber. It was so providential, if it was 
providential at all, that they were both 
humbly silent a moment; even Mrs. 
March was silent. In this supreme mo- 
ment she would not prompt her husband 
by a word, a glance, and it was from his 
own free will that he said,‘‘ We will take 
it.” 

He thought it was his free will, but 
perhaps one’s will is never free; and this 
may have been an instance of pure de- 
terminism from all the events before it. 
No event that followed affected it, though 
the day after they had taken their pas- 
sage on the Norumbia he heard that she 
had once been in the worst sort of storm 
in the month of August. He felt obliged 
to impart the fact to his wife, but she said 
that it proved nothing for or against the 
ship, and confounded him more by her 
reason than by all her previous unrea- 
son. Reason is what a man is never 
prepared for in women; perhaps because 
he finds it so seldom in men. 

%, 

During nearly the whole month that 
now passed before the date of sailing it 
seemed to March that in some familiar 
aspects New York had never been so in- 
teresting. He had not easily reconciled 


himself to the place after his many years 
of Boston; but he had got used to the 
ugly grandeur, to the noise and the rush, 
amd he had divined more and more the 
careless good-nature and friendly indif- 
ference of the vast, sprawling, ungainly 


metropolis. There were happy moments 
when he felt a poetry unintentional and 
unconscious in it, and he thought there 
was no point more favorable for the sense 
of this than Stuyvesant Square, where 
they had a flat. Their windows looked 
down into its tree-tops, and across them 
to the truncated towers of St. George’s, 
and to the plain red-brick, white-trimmed 
front of the Friends’ Meeting-House; and 
at all hours of the day he liked going 
into it. He came and went between his 
dwelling and his office through the two 
places that form the square, and after 
dinner his wife and he had a habit of 
finding seats by one of the fountains in 
Livingston Place, among the fathers and 
mothers of the hybrid East Side chil- 
dren swarming there at play. The elders 
read their English or Italian or German 
or Yiddish journals, or gossiped, or mere- 
ly sat still and stared away the day’s fa- 
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tigue; while the little ones raced in and 
out among them, crying and laughing, 
quarrelling and kissing. Sometimes a 
mother darted forward and caught her 
child from the brink of the basin; an- 
other taught hers to walk, holding i 
tightly up behind by its short skirts; an 
other publicly bared her breast and 
nursed her baby to sleep. 

While they still dreamed, but never 
thought, of going to Europe, the Marches 
often said how European all this was; if 
these women had brought their knitting or 
sewing it would have been quite Eurone- 
an; but as soon as they had decided to go, 
it all began to seem poignantly American 
In like manner, before the conditions of 
their exile changed, and they still pined 
for the Old World, they contrived a very 
agreeable illusion of it by dining now 
and then at an Austrian restaurant in 
Union Square; but later when they be 
gan to be homesick for the American 
scenes they had not yet left, they had a 
keener retrospective joy in the strictly 
New York sunset they were bowed out 
into. 

The sunsets were uncommonly charac 
teristic that May in Union Square. They 
were the color of the red stripes in the 
American flag, and when they were seen 
through the delirious architecture of the 
Broadway side, or down the perspective 
of the cross-streets, where the elevated 
trains silhouetted themselves against 
their pink, they imparted a feeling of 
pervasive Americanism in which al] im 
pression of alien savors and civilities 
was lost. One evening a fire flamed 
up in Hoboken, and burned for hours 
against the west, in the lurid crimson 
tones of a conflagration as memorably 
and appealingly native as the colors of 
the sunset. 

The weather for nearly the whole month 
was of a mood familiar enough in our 
early summer, and it was this which gave 
the sunsets their vitreous pink, A thril! 
ing coolness followed a first blaze of heat, 
and inthe long respite the thoughts al 
most went back to winter flannels. But 
at last a hot wave was telegraphed from 
the West, and the week before the Nor 
umbia sailed was an anguish of burning 
days and breathless nights, which fused 
all regrets and reluctances in the hope of 
escape, and made the exiles of two conti 
nents long for the sea with no care for 
either shore. 
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Their steamer was to sail early; they 
were up at dawn because they had scarcely 
lain down, and March crept out into the 
square for a last breath of its morning air 
before breakfast. He was now eager to 
be gone; he had broken with habit, and 
he wished to put all traces of the past 
out of sight. But this was curiously like 
all other early mornings in his conscious- 
ness, and he could not alienate himself 
from the wonted environment. He stood 
talking on every-day terms of idle specu- 
lation with the familiar policeman, about 
a stray parrot in the top of one of the 
trees, where it screamed and clawed at 
the dead branch to which itclung. Then 
he went carelessly in-doors again as if 
he were secure of reading the reporter’s 
story of it in that next day’s paper which 
he should not see. 

The sense of an inseverable continuity 
persisted through the breakfast, which 
was like other breakfasts in the place 
they would be leaving in summer shrouds 
just as they always left it at the end 
of June. The illusion was even height- 
ened by the fact that their son was to 
be in the apartment all summer, and it 
would not be so much shut up as usual. 
The heavy trunks had been sent to the 
ship by express the afternoon before, and 
they had only themselves and their state- 
room baggage to transport to Hoboken; 
they came down to a carriage sent from a 
neighboring livery-stable, and exchanged 
good-mornings with a driver they knew 
by name. 

March had often fancied it a chief ad- 
vantage of living in New York that you 
could drive to the steamer and start for 
Europe as if you were starting for Al- 
bany; he was in the enjoyment of this 
advantage now, but somehow it was not 
the consolation he had expected. He 
knew, of course, that if they had been 
coming from Boston, for instance, to sail 
in the Norumbia, they would probably 
have gone on board the night before, and 
sweltered through its heat among the 
strange smells and noises of the dock and 
wharf, instead of breakfasting at their 
own table, and smoothly bowling down 
the asphalt on to the ferry-boat, and so 
to the very foot of the gangway at the 
ship’s side, all in the cool of the early 
morning. But though he had now the 
cool of the early morning on these con- 
ditions, there was by no means enough 
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of it. The sun was already burning the 
life out of the air, with the threat of an- 
other day of the terrible heat that had 
prevailed for a week past; and that last 
breakfast at home had not been gay, 
though it had been lively, in a fashion, 
through Mrs. March’s efforts to convince 
her son that she did not want him to 
come and see them off. Of her daugh- 
ter’s coming all the way from Chicago 
there was no question, and she reasoned 
that if he did not come to say good-by 
on board it would be the same as if they 
were not going. 

‘*Don’t you want to go?” March asked 
with an obscure resentment. 

‘I don’t want to seem to go,” she said 
with the calm of those who have logic 
on their side. 

As she drove away with her husband 
she was not so sure of her satisfaction in 
the feint she had arranged, though when 
she saw the ghastly partings of people on 
board, she was glad she had not allowed 
her son to come. She kept saying this to 
herself, and when they climbed to the 
ship from the wharf, and found themselves 
in the crowd that choked the saloons and 
promenades and passages and stairways 
and landings, she said it more than once 
to her husband. 

She heard weary elders pattering empty 
politenesses of farewell with friends who 
had come to see them off, as they stood 
withdrawn in such refuges as the ship's 
architecture afforded, or submitted to be 
pushed and twirled about by the surging 
throng when they got in its way. She 
pitied tliese in their affliction, which she 
perceived that they could not lighten or 
shorten, but she had no patience with the 
young girls, who broke into shrieks of 
nervous laughter at the coming of certain 
young men, and kept laughing and beck- 
oning till they made the young men see 
them; and then stretched their hands to 
them and stood screaming and shouting 
to them across the intervening heads and 
shoulders. Some girls, of those whom no 
one had come to bid good-by, made them- 
selves merry, or at least noisy, by rushing 
off to the dining-room and looking at the 
cards on the bouquets heaping the tables, 
to find whether any one had sent them 
flowers. Others whom young men had 
brought bunches of violets hid their noses 
in them, and dropped their fans and hand- 
kerchiefs and card-cases, and thanked the 
young men for picking them up. Others 
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had got places in the music-room, and sat 
there with open boxes of long-stemmed 
roses in their laps, and talked up into the 
faces of the men, with becoming lifts and 
slants of theireyes and chins. In the midst 
of the turmoil children struggled against 
people’s feet and knees, and bewildered 
mothers flew at the ship’s officers and 
battered them with questions alien to their 
respective functions as they amiably sti- 
fled about in their thick uniforms. 
Sailors slung over the ship’s side on 
swinging seats were placidly smearing it 
with paint at that last moment; the bul- 
warks were thickly set with the heads 
and arms of passengers who were making 
signs to friends on shore, or calling mes- 
sages to them that lost themselves in loud- 
er noises midway. Some of the women 
in the steerage were crying; they were 
probably not going to Europe for pleasure 
like the first-cabin passengers, or even for 
their health; on the wharf below March 
saw the face of one young girl twisted 
with weeping, and he wished he had not 
seen it. He turned from it, and looked 
into the eyes of his son, who was laughing 
at his shoulder. He said that he had to 


come down with a good-by letter from his 
sister, which he made an excuse for fol- 
lowing them; but he had always meant 


to see them off, he owned. The letter 
had just come with a special delivery 
stamp, and it warned them that she had 
sent another good-by letter with some 
flowers on board. Mrs. March scolded at 
them both, but with tears in her eyes, and 
in the renewed stress of parting which he 
thought he had put from him, March went 
on taking note, as with alien senses, of the 
scene before him, while they all talked on 
together, and repeated the nothings they 
had said already. 

A rank odor of beet-root sugar rose 
from the far-branching sheds where some 
freight steamers of the line lay, and 
seemed to mingle chemically with the 
noise which came up from the wharf 
next to the Norumbia. The mass of 
spectators deepened and dimmed away 
into the shadow of the roofs, and along 
their front came files of carriages and 
trucks and carts, and discharged the ar- 
riving passengers and their baggage, and 
were lost in the crowd, which they pene- 
trated like slow currents, becoming clogged 
and arrested from time to time, and then 
beginning to move again. 

The passengers incessantly mounted by 
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the canvas-draped galleries leading, fore 
and aft, into the ship. Bareheaded, blu 
jacketed, brass-buttoned stewards dodged 
skilfully in and out among them with 
their hand-bags, hold-alls, hat-boxes, and 
state-room trunks, and ran before them 
into the different depths and heights 
where they hid these burdens, and then 
ran back for more. Some of the passen 
gers followed them and made sure that 
their things were put in the right places: 
most of them remained wedged amony 
the earlier comers, or pushed aimlessly in 
and out of the doors of the promenades 

The baggage for the hold continually 
rose in huge blocks from the wharf, wit 
a loud clucking of the tackle, and sank 
into the open maw of the ship, momently 
gathering herself for her long race sea 
ward, with harsh hissings and rattlings 
and gurglings. There was no apparent 
reason why it should all or any of it end, 
but there came a moment when there be 
gan to be warnings that were almost 
threats of the end. The ship’s whistle 
sounded, as if marking a certain interva 
and Mrs. March humbly entreated, ster 
ly commanded, her son to go ashore, or 
else be carried to Europe. They dis 
puted whether that was the last signal or 
not; she was sure it was, and she appealed 
to March, who was moved against his 
reason. He affected to talk calmly with 
his son, and gave him some last charges 
about Every Other Week. 

Some people now interrupted their 
leave-taking; but the arriving passengers 
only arrived more rapidly at the gang 
ways; the bulks of baggage swung more 
swiftly into the air. A _ bell rang, and 
there rose women’s cries, ‘‘Oh, that is 
the shore-bell!’’ and men’s protests, ‘‘ It 
is only the first bell!” More and more 
began to descend the gangways, fore and 
aft, and soon outnumbered those whio 
were coming aboard. 

March tried not to be nervous about 
his son’s lingering; he was ashamed of 
his anxiety; but he said in a low voice, 
‘** Better be off, Tom.” 

His mother now said she did not care 
if Tom were really carried to Europe; and 
at last he said, Well, he guessed he must 
go ashore, as if there had been no ques 
tion of that before; and then she clung 
to him and would not let him go; but 
she acquired merit with herself at last by 
pushing him into the gangway with her 
own hands: he nodded and waved lis 
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hat from its foot, and mixed with the 
crowd. 

Presently there was hardly any one 
coming aboard, and the sailors began to 
undo the lashings of the gangways from 
the ship’s side; files of men on the wharf 
laid hold of their rails; the stewards 
cuarding their approach looked up for 
the signal to come aboard; and in vivid 
pantomime forbade some belated leave- 
takers to ascend. These stood aside, ex- 
changing bows and grins with the friends 
whom they could not reach; they all 
tried to make one another hear some last 
words. The moment came when the sa- 
loon gangway was detached; then it was 
pulled ashore, and the section of the bul- 
warks opening to it was locked, not to be 
unlocked on this side of the world. An 
undefinable impulse communicated itself 
to the steamer: while it still seemed mo- 
tionless it moved. The thick spread of 
faces on the wharf, which had looked at 
times like some sort of strange flowers in 
a level field, broke into a universal tremor, 
and the air above them was filled with hats 
and handkerchiefs, as if- with the flight 
of birds rising from the field. 

The Marches tried to make out their 
son’s face; they believed that they did; 
but they decided that they had not seen 
him, and his mother said that she was 
glad; it would only have made it harder 
to bear, though she was glad he had come 
over to say good-by: it had seemed so 
unnatural that he should not, when every- 
body else was saying good-by. 

On the wharf color wes now taking 
the place of form; the scene ceased to 
have the effect of an instantaneous pho- 
tograph; it was like an impressionistic 
study. 

As the ship swung free of the shed and 
got into the stream, the shore lost reality. 
Up to a certain moment, all was still 
New York, all was even Hoboken; then 
amidst the grotesque and monstrous shows 
of the architecture on either shore March 
felt himself at sea and on the way to 
Europe. 

The fact was accented by the trouble 
people were already making with the 
deck-steward about their steamer chairs, 
which they all wanted put in the best 
places, and March, with a certain heart- 
ache, was involuntarily verifying the in- 
stant in Which he ceased to be of his na- 
tive shores while still in full sight of 
them, when he suddenly reverted to them, 
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and as it were landed on them again in 
an incident that held him breathless. A 
man, bareheaded, and with his arms 
flung wildly abroad, came flying down 
the promenade from the steerage. ‘‘ Cap- 
itan! Capitan! There isa woman!” he 
shouted in nondescript English. ‘‘ She 
must go hout! She must gohout!” Some 
vital fact imparted itself to the ship’s 
command and seemed to penetrate to the 
ship’s heart; she stopped, as if with a sort 
of majestic relenting. A tug panted to 
her side, and lifted a ladder to it; the 
bareheaded man, and a woman gripping 
a baby in her arms, sprawled safely down 
its rungs to the deck of the tug, and the 
steamer moved seaward again. 

‘* What is it? Oh, what is it?” his wife 
demanded of March’s share of their com- 
mon ignorance. <A young fellow passing 
stopped as if arrested by the tragic note 
in her voice, and explained that the 
woman had left three little children lock- 
ed up in her tenement while she came to 
bid some friends on board good-by. 

He passed on, and Mrs. March said, 
‘* What a charming face he had!” even 
before she began to wreak upon that 
wretched mother the overwrought sym- 
pathy which makes good women desire 
the punishment of people who have es- 
caped danger. She would not hear any 
excuse for her. ‘‘ Her children oughtn’t 
to have been out of her mind for an in- 
stant.” 

‘*Don’t you want to send back 
to ours by the pilot?” he asked. 

She started from him. ‘* Oh, 
really beginning to forget them?” 

In the saloon where people were scat- 
tered about writing pilot’s letters she 
made him join her in an impassioned 
epistle of farewell, which once more left 
none of the nothings unsaid that they 
had many times reiterated. She would 
not let him put the stamp on, for fear it 
would not stick, and she had an agoniz- 
ing moment of doubt whether it ought 
not to be a German stamp; she was not 
pacified till the steward in charge of the 
mail decided. 

‘*T shouldn’t have forgiven myself,” 
March said, ‘‘ if we hadn’t let Tom know 
that twenty minutes after he left us we 
were still alive and well.” 

‘*Tt’s to Bella, too,” she reasoned. 

He found her making their state-room 
look homelike with their familiar things 
when he came with their daughter's 
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steamer letter and the flowers and fruit she 
had sent. She said, Very well, they would 
all keep, and went on with her unpack- 
ing. He asked her if she did not think 
these home things made it rather ghastly, 
and she said if he kept on in that way 
she should certainly go back on the pilot 
boat. He perceived that her nerves were 
spent. He had resisted the impulse to 
an ill-timed joke about the life-preservers 
under their berths when the sound of the 
breakfast-horn, wavering first in the dis- 
tance, found its way nearer and clearer 
down their corridor. 


VIL. 

In one of the many visits to the steam- 
ship office which his wife’s anxieties 
obliged him to make, March had discussed 
the question of seats in the dining-saloon. 
At first he had his ambition for the cap- 
tain’s table, but they convinced him more 
easily than he afterwards convinced Mrs. 
March that the captain’s table had become 
a superstition of the past, and conferred 
no special honor. It proved in the event 
that the captain of the Norumbia had the 
good feeling to dine in a lower saloon 
among the passengers who paid least for 
their rooms. But while the Marches 


were still in their ignorance of this, they 


decided to get what adventure they could 
out of letting the head steward put them 
where he liked,and they came in to break- 
fast with a careless curiosity to see what 
he had done for them. 

There seemed scarcely a vacant place 
in the huge saloon; through the oval 
openings in the centre they looked down 
into the lower saloon and up into the 
music-room, as thickly thronged with 
breakfasters. The tables were brightened 
with the bouquets and the floral designs 
of ships, anchors, harps, and doves sent 
to the lady passengers, and at one time 
the Marches thought they were going to 
be put before a steam-yacht realized to 
the last detail in blue and white violets. 
The ports of the saloon were open, and 
showed the level sea; the ship rode with 
no motion except the tremor from her 
screws. The sound of talking and laugh- 
ing rose with the clatter of knives and 
forks and the clash of crockery; the 
homely smell of the coffee and steak and 
fish mixed with the spice of the roses and 
carnations; the stewards ran hither and 
thither, and a young foolish joy of travel 
welled up in the elderly hearts of the 
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pair. When the head steward turned | 
the swivel-chairs where they were to 
they both made an inclination toward | 
people already at table, as if it had be 
a company at some far forgotten ta 
@hoéte in the later sixties. The h 
steward seemed to understand as wel] 
speak English, but the table-stewards }, 
only an effect of English, which they eked 
out with ‘* Bleace!” for all occasions 
inquiry, apology, and reassurance, as t}i 
equivalent of their native ‘‘ Bitte!” Oth 
erwise there was no reason to suppos 
that they did not speak German, whic! 
was the language of a good half of thy 
passengers. The stewards looked Englis): 
however, in conformity to what seems tl 
ideal of every kind of foreign seafaring 
people, and that went a good way tow 
ard making them intelligible. 

.March, to whom his wife mainly | 
their obeisance, made it so tentative that i 
it should meet no response he could fee! 
that it had been nothing more than a f\ 
ward stoop, such as was natural in sitting 
down. He need not really have taken t} 
precaution; those whose eyes he caug! 
more or less nodded in return. A nic 
looking boy of thirteen or fourteen, w! 
had the place on the left of the lady 
the sofa seat under the port, bowed wit! 
almost magisterial gravity, and made t] 
lady on the sofa smile, as if she we: 
his mother and understood him. Marci: 
decided that she had been some time 
a widow; and he easily divined that the 
young couple on her right had been so 
little time husband and wife that the 
would rather not have it known. Next 
them was a young lady whom he did not 
at first think so good-looking as she provei 
later to be, though she had at oncea pret 
ty nose, with a slight upward slant at thx 
point, long eyes under fallen lashes, a 
straight forehead, not too high, and a 
mouth which perhaps the exigencies o! 
breakfasting did not allow its character 
istic expression. She had what Mrs 
March thought interesting hair, of a dul! 
black, roughly rolled away from her for 
head and temples in a fashion not partic 
ularly becoming to her, and she had the 
air of not looking so well as she migh! 
if she had chosen. The elderly man on 
her right, it was easy to see, was her fa 
ther; they had a family likeness, thoug! 
his fair hair, now ashen with age, was so 
different from hers. He wore his beard 
cut in the fashion of the Second Empire, 





with a Louis Napoleonic mustache, im- 
perial, and chin tuft; his neat head was 
cropt close, and there was something Gal- 
lic in its effect and something remotely 
military: he had blue eyes, really less se- 
vere than he meant, though he frowned 
a good deal, and managed them with 
glanees of a staccato quickness, as if chal- 
lenging a potential disagreement with his 
opinions. 

The gentleman on his right, who sat at 
the head of the table, was of the humor- 
ous, subironical American expression, and 
a smile at the corner of his kindly mouth, 
under an iron-gray full beard cut short, 
at once questioned and tolerated the new- 
comers as he glanced at them. He re- 
sponded to March's bow almost as decid- 
edly as the nice boy, whose mother he con- 
fronted at the other end of the table, and 
vith his comely bulk formed an interest- 
ing contrast to her vivid slightness. She 
was brilliantly dark, behind the gleam of 
the gold-rimmed glasses perched on her 
pretty nose. 

If the talk had been general before the 
Marches came, it did not at once renew 
itself in that form. Nothing was said 
while they were having their first strug- 
cle with the table-stewards, who repeated 
the order as if to show how fully they 
had misunderstood it. The gentleman at 
the head of the table intervened at last, 
and then. ‘‘I’m obliged to you,” March 
said, ‘‘for your German. I left mine 
in a phrase-book in my other coat 
pocket.” 

‘Oh, I wasn’t speaking German,” said 
the other. ‘‘It was merely their kind of 
English.” 

The company were in the excitement 
of a novel situation which disposes peo- 
ple to acquaintance, and this exchange of 
small pleasantries made every one laugh, 
except the fatherand daughter; but they 
had the effect of being tacitly amused. 

The mother of the nice boy said to Mrs. 
March, ‘‘ You may not get what you or- 
dered, but it will be good.” 

‘* Even if you don’t know what it is!” 
said the young bride, and then blushed, 
as if she had been too bold. 

Mrs. March liked the blush and the 
young bride for it, and she asked, ‘* Have 
you ever been on one of these German 
boats before? They seem very comfort- 
able.” 

‘*Oh, dear, no! we’ve never been on 
any boat before.” She made a little pet- 
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ted mouth of deprecation, and added sim- 
ple-heartedly, ‘‘My husband was going 
out on business, and he thought he might 
as well take me along.” 

The husband seemed to feel himself 
brought in by this, and said he did not 
see why they should not make it a plea- 
sure-trip, too. They put themselves in a 
position to be patronized by their defer- 
ence, and in the pauses of his talk with 
the gentleman at the head of the table, 
March heard his wife abusing their in- 
experience to be unsparingly instructive 
about European travel. He wondered 
whether she would be afraid to own that 
it was nearly thirty years since she had 
crossed the ocean; though that might 
have seemed recent to people who had 
never crossed at all. 

They listened with respect as she boast- 
ed in what an anguish of wisdom she had 
decided between the Colmannia and the 
Norumbia. The wife said she did not 
know there was such a difference in 
steamers, but when Mrs. March perfer- 
vidly assured her that there was all the 
difference in the world, she submitted 
and said she supposed she ought to be 
thankful that they had hit upon the 
right one. They had ‘telegraphed for 
berths and taken what was given them; 
their room seemed to be very nice. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. March, and her hus- 
band knew that she was saying it to recon- 
cile them to the inevitable, ‘‘ all the rooms 
on the Norumbia are nice. The only dif- 
ference is that if they are on the south 
side you have the sun.” 

‘*T’m not sure which is the south side,” 
said the bride. ‘‘ We seem to have been 
going west ever since we started, and I 
feel as if we should reach home in the 
morning if we had a good night. Is the 
ocean always so smooth as this?” 

** Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. March. ‘‘It’s 
never so smooth as this,” and she began 
to be outrageously authoritative about 
the ocean weather. She ended by de- 
claring that the June passages were al- 
ways good, and that if the ship kept a 
southerly course they would have no fogs 
and no icebergs. She looked round, and 
caught her husband’s eye. ‘‘ What is it? 
Have I been bragging? Well, you under- 
stand,” she added to the bride, ‘‘ I’ve only 
been over once, a great while ago, and I 
don’t really know anything about it,” 
and they laughed together. ‘But I 
talked so much with people after we de- 
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cided to go, that I feel as if I had been a 
hundred times.” 

‘*T know,” said the other lady, with 
caressing intelligence. ‘‘ That is just the 
way with—” She stopped, and looked at 
the young man whom the head stew- 
ard was bringing up to take the vacant 
place next to March. He came forward 
stuffing his cap into the pocket of his 
blue serge sack, and smiled down on the 
company with such happiness in his gay 
eyes that March wondered what chance 
at this late day could have given any 
human creature his content so absolute, 
and what calamity could be lurking 
round the corner to take it out of him. 
The new-comer looked at March as if he 
knew him, and March saw at a second 
glance that he was the young fellow who 
had told him about the mother put off 
after the start. He asked him whether 
there was any change in the weather yet 
outside, and he answered eagerly, as if 
the chance to put his happiness into the 
mere sound of words were a favor done 
him, that their ship had just spoken one 
of the big Hanseatic mail-boats, and she 
had signalled back that she had met ice; 
so that they would probably keep a south- 
erly course, and not have it cooler till 
they were off the Banks. 

The mother of the boy said, ‘‘ I thought 
we must be off the Banks when I came 
out of my room, but it was only the elec- 
tric fan at the foot of the stairs.” 

‘*That was what J thought,” said Mrs. 
March. ‘‘Ialmost sent my husband back 
for my shawl!” Both the ladies laughed 
and acquired merit with each other by 
their common experience. 

‘*Those fans do make a great difference 
in the climate,” said the gentleman at the 
head of the table. ‘‘ They ought to have 
them going there by that pillar, or else 
close the ports. They only let in heat.” 

They easily conformed to the American 
convention of jocosity in their talk ; it 
perhaps no more represents the indi- 
vidual mood than the convention of dul- 
ness among other people; but it seemed 
to make the young man feel at home. 

“Why, do you think it’s uncomfort- 
ably warm?” he asked, from what March 
perceived to be a meteorology of his own. 
He laughed and added, ‘‘ It ts pretty sum- 
merlike,” as if he had not thought of it 
before. He talked of the big mail-boat, 
and said he would like to cross on such a 
boat as that, and then he glanced at the 
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possible advantage of having ycur ow) 
steam-yacht like the one which he sa 
they had just passed, so near that y. 
could see what a good time the peop|; 
were having on board. He began to 
speak to the Marches; his talk spread to 
the young couple across the table; it vi 
ited the mother on the sofa in a remark 
which she might ignore without apparent 
rejection, and without really avoiding thie 
boy, it glanced off toward the father and 
daughter, from whom it fell, to rest with 
the gentleman at the head of the table. 

It was not that the father and daughter 
had slighted his overture, if it was so 
much as that, but that they were tacit 
ly preoccupied, or were of some philoso 
phy concerning their fellow-breakfasters 
which did not suffer them, for the pres 
ent at least, to share in the common 
friendliness. This is an attitude some 
times produced in people by a sense of 
just, or even unjust, superiority; some 
times by serious trouble; sometimes bj 
transient annoyance. The cause was not 
so deep-seated but Mrs. March, before 
she rose from her place, believed that she 
had detected a slant of the young lady's 
eyes, from under her lashes, toward the 
young man; and she leaped to a conclu 
sion concerning them in a matter where 
all logical steps are impertinent. She 
did not announce her arrival at this 
point till the young man had overtaken 
her before she got out of the saloon, 
and presented the handkerchief she had 
dropped under the table. 

He went away with her thanks, and 
then she said to her husband, ‘‘ Well, he’s 
perfectly charming, and I don’t wonder 
she’s taken with him; that kind of cold 
girl would be, though I’m not sure that 
she is cold. 


t 


She’s interesting, and you 
could see that he thought so, the more 
he looked at her; I could see him look 
ing at her from the very first instant; he 
couldn’t keep his eyes off her; she piqued 
his curiosity, and made him wonder about 


” 


her. 

‘* Now, look here, Isabel! This won’tdo 
I can stand a good deal, but I sat between 
you and- that young fellow, and you 
couldn’t tell whether he was looking at 
that girl or not.” 

“I could! I could tell by the expres 
sion of her face.” 

“Oh, well! If it’s gone as far as that 
with you, I give it up. When are you 
going to have them married?” 





“LONG ISLAND WAS A LOW YELLOW LINE ON THE LEFT.” 
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‘* Nonsense! 
who all those people are. 
coing to do it?” 

‘‘ Perhaps the passenger list will say,” 
he suggested. 


I want you to find out 
How are you 


VIII. 

The list did not say of itself, but with 
the help of the head steward’s diagram 
t said that the gentleman at the head of 
the table was Mr. R. M. Kenby; the father 
and the daughter were Mr. E. B. Triscoe 
ind Miss Triscoe; the bridal pair were 
Mr. and Mrs. Leffers; the mother and her 
son were Mrs. Adding and Mr. Roswell 
Adding; the young man who came in 
last was Mr. L. J. Burnamy. March car- 
ried the list, with these names carefully 
checked and rearranged on a neat plan of 
the table, to his wife in her steamer chair, 
and left her to make out the history and 
the character of the people from it. In 
this sort of conjecture long experience 
had taught him his futility, and he 
strolled up and down and looked at the 
life about him with no wish to penetrate 
it deeply. 

Long Island was now a low yellow line 
on the left. Some fishing-boats flickered 
off the shore; they met a few sail, and 
left more behind; but already, and so 
near one of the greatest ports of the 
world, the spacious solitude of the ocean 
was beginning. There was no swell; the 
sea lay quite flat, with a fine mesh of 
wrinkles on its surface, and the sun 
flamed down upon it from a sky with- 
out a cloud. With the light fair wind, 
there was no resistance in the sultry air; 
the thin, dun smoke from the smoke-stack 
fell about the decks like a stifling veil. 

The promenades were as uncomfortably 
crowded as the sidewalk of Fourteenth 
Street on a summer’s day, and showed 
much the social average of a New York 
shopping thoroughfare. Distinction is 
something that does not always reveal it- 
self at first sight on land; and at sea it is 
still more retrusive. A certain democracy 
of looks and clothes was the most notable 
thing to March in the apathetic groups and 
detached figures. His criticism disabled 
the saloon passengers of even so much 
personal appeal as he imagined in some 
of the second-cabin passengers whom he 
saw across their barrier; they had at 
least the pathos of their exclusion, and he 
could wonder if they felt it or envied 
him. At Hoboken he had seen certain 
people coming on board who looked like 
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swells; but they had now either retired 
from the crowd, or they had already 
conformed to the prevailing type. It 
was very well as a type; he was of it 
himself; but he wished that beauty as 
well as distinction had not been so lost 
in it. 

In fact, he no longer saw so much 
beauty anywhere as he once did. It 
might be that he saw life more truly than 
when he was young, and that his glasses 
were better than his eyes had been; but 
there were analogies that forbade his 
thinking so, and he sometimes had his 
misgivings that the trouble was with his 
glasses. He made what he could of a 
pretty girl who had the air of not mean- 
ing to lose a moment from flirtation, and 
was luring her fellow- passengers from 
under her sailor hat. She had already 
attached one of them; and she was look- 
ing out for more. She kept moving her- 
self from the waist up, as if she worked 
there on a pivot, showing now this side 
and now that side of her face, and visit- 
ing the admirer she had secured with a 
smile as from the lamp of a revolving 
light as she turned. 

While he was dwelling upon this folly, 
with a sense of impersonal pleasure in it 
as complete through his years as if he 
were already a disembodied spirit, the 
pulse of the engines suddenly ceased, and 
he joined the general rush to the rail, 
with a fantastic expectation of seeing 
another distracted mother put off; but 
it was only the pilot leaving the ship. 
He was climbing down the ladder which 
hung over the boat, rising and sinking 
on the sea below, while the two men 
in her held her from the ship’s side with 
their oars; in the offing lay the white 
steam- yacht which now replaces the 
picturesque pilot-sloop of other times. 
The Norumbia’s screws turned again 
under half a head of steam; the pilot 
dropped from the last rung of the ladder 
into the boat, and caught the bundle of 
letters tossed after him. Then his men 
let go the line that was towing their 
craft, and the incident of the steamer’s 
departure was finally closed. It had been 
dramatically heightened perhaps by her 
final impatience to be off at some added 
risks to the pilot and his men, but not 
painfully so, and March smiled to think 
how men whose lives are full of danger- 
ous chances seem always to take as many 
of them as they can. 
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He heard a girl’s fresh voice saying at 
his shoulder, ‘* Well, now we are off; and 
I suppose you're glad, papa!” 

‘I’m glad we're not taking the pilot 
on, at least,” answered the elderly man 
whom the girl had spoken to; and March 
turned to see the father and daughter 
whose reticence at the breakfast table had 
interested him. He wondered that he 
had left her out of the account in esti- 
mating the beauty of the ship’s passen- 
gers: he saw now that she was not only 
extremely pretty, but as she moved away 
she was very graceful; she even had dis- 
tinction. He had fancied a tone of tol- 
erance and at the same time of reproach 
in her voice, when she spoke, and a tone 
of defiance and not very successful denial 
in her father’s; and he went back with 
these impressions to his wife, whom he 
thought he ought to tell why the ship 
had stopped. 

She had not noticed the ship’s stop- 
ping, in her study of the passenger list, 
and she did not care for the pilot’s leay- 
ing; but she seemed to think his having 
overheard those words of the father and 
daughter an event of prime importance. 
With a woman's willingness to adapt 
the means to the end she suggested that 


he should follow them up and try to 
overhear something more; she only pa: 
tially realized the infamy of her sug 
gestion when he laughed in scornful re- 
fusal. 

‘*Of course I don’t want you to eaves 
drop, but I do want you to find out about 
them. And about Mr. Burnamy, too. | 
can wait, about the others, or manage for 
myself, but these are driving me to dis 
traction. Now, will you?” 

He said he would do anything he could 
with honor, and at one of the earliest 
turns he made on the other side of tle 
ship he was smilingly halted by Mr 
Burnamy, who asked to be excused, and 
then asked if he were not Mr. March of 
Every Other Week; he had seen the 
name on the passenger list, and felt sure 
it must be the editor’s. He seemed so 
trustfully to expect March to remember 
his own name as that of a writer from 
whom he had accepted a short poem, yet 
unprinted, that the editor feigned to do 
so until he really did dimly recall it. He 
even recalled the short poem, and some 
civil words he said about it caused Bur 
namy to overrun in confidences that «at 
once touched and amused him. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER IN 
DEMOCRACY. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


N his Civil Government in the United 
States, Mr. John Fiske recalls the in- 
cident in The Cloister and the Hearth of 
the capture of the tall knight who had 
valiantly led the besieged citizens of the 
revolted town, and who turned out to be 
not a knight at all, but a simple hosier. 
In reply to the question put by one of his 
captors as to the reason for the town's out- 
break, the stammering hosier replied, 
** Tuta-tuta-tuta-tuta-too much taxes”; 
and Mr. Fiske truly says that ‘‘ those 
three little words furnish us with a clew 
wherewith to understand and explain a 
great deal of history”; and he adds, ‘‘ the 
questions as to how much the taxes shall 
be, and who is to decide how much they 
shall be {the italics are mine], are always 
and in every stage of society questions of 
most fundamental importance.” 


Taxes mean government, regulation, 
law, and administration. If government 
costs too much, there is likely to be a 
revolt against the power which carries on 
the government, or even against the form 
of government which the state has adopt 
ed. It would be exaggerating, perhaps, 
to say that the people who comprise an) 
particular state at any given momen! 
of time are all discontented, but it is 
probably true that only a small frac 
tion of a population pay taxes without 
questioning the wisdom, and sometimes 
the integrity, of the power that levies 
them, and that expends the revenues de 
rived from them. In the taxes which he 
pays for the support of government tle 
individual citizen feels directly, and often 
onerously, the power which governs, and 
which perhaps he has helped to establish. 





EXECUTIVE POWER 


So that since men began to rebel and to 
overturn forms of government, they have 
civen as the reason for their action the 
unjust, unequal, or tyrannical exercise of 
the taxing power. Generally a revolt 
against government means, however, that 
the people are dissatisfied in every respect 
with the dominant power in the state, and 
the hosier and his fellow-rebels were un- 
doubtedly really enraged on account of 
the general conduct of the power which 
levied the taxes upon them. The hosier’s 
complaint of ‘‘too much taxes” meant 
not only that the citizens thought they 
were paying too much for the support of 
the governing noble, but that they did 
not like the manner in which the noble 
and his court employed their money. 
In other words, they wanted another 
kind of government. 

In one form or another, for more than 
a century, there has been in every nation 
of the Western World a pretty constant 
movement against the existing power. 
There has been agitation in the better- 
instructed and more highly civilized coun- 
tries of Europe since early in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, while in 
England the revolt began to be serious in 
the seventeenth century, when Puritanism 
broke the King’s rule over the individual's 
conscience. When our own Revolution 
gathered headway, the rebellion of the 
people was naturally a continuation of 
the revolt against the power of the single 
will, which had been going on in the 
church and state for centuries—in other 
words, against the executive power—be- 
cause, even in England, this was the 
power which exercised practically all the 
functions of government, accomplishing 
by bribery what, because of Magna Charta 
and the work of Earl Simon de Mont- 
fort, it could not accomplish directly. It 
was the tyranny of kings from which 
peoples suffered and against which they 
rebelled; and at the time when the Amer- 
ican colonies rose against England, kings 
—the fountains of power, the executive 
heads of the nations over which they 
ruled—represented all that seemed to be 
hateful and oppressive in government, not 
only to the' colonies, but to many English- 
men who remained at home, and, at the 
end of the century, to nearly all French- 
men. In the formation of their govern- 
ments, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and in the evolution of the Brit- 
ish government to the passage of the Re- 
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form bill of 1832, the efforts of the framers 
of constitutions and the work of political 
reformers were directed against the execu- 
tive power, for the purpose of limiting it 
and restraining it. In England, it is true, 
the primacy of the legislative power had 
been partially established, but the King, 
by subterfuge and corruption, had held 
on to what he conceived to be his own. 
It was this power of the executive, or 
rather this branch of the general power 
of government, which levied unjust tax- 
ation, and which expended the public 
revenues for the oppression of the people. 
It was this power which administered the 
laws, which represented the nation in its 
relations with foreign powers, which pos- 
sessed the war power and held control of 
the army and navy. It was the power 
which extracted money from the people 
for its own pleasure and glory, for the 
splendor of its pageautry, for the increase 
of its own importance and influence 
among the nations; and to this end it 
maintained standing armies, that it might 
hold its own against the foreign foe, and 
that it might also be ready to suppress 
domestic insurrection, and to compel obe- 
dience from the refractory. It was, in 


fact, the government as it most directly 
touched the individual. When, therefore, 


the people finally reached the conelusion 
that government existed for their own 
good and not for the glory of kings, they 
inevitably sought to curtail the power of 
the executive, and to restore to their own 
hands, or to the hands of their repre- 
sentatives, the complete direction of af- 
fairs. 

The revolt against executive power 
was carried to an extreme in the Con- 
tinental Congress and in the Confedera- 
tion. Not only was there no executive 
provided for in our earliest national goy- 
ernment, but during the Revolution there 
was a strong party inimical to Washing- 
ton, headed by the Lees of Virginia and 
the Adamses of Massachusetts, who in- 
sisted that Congress should perform all 
the functions of administration as well as 
those of legislation. They desired that 
Congress should command the armies in 
the field through a commander and other 
general officers to be elected annually by 
it. Such was the expressed “ hope” of 
John Adams. They insisted also that 
the finances and diplomacy of the strug- 
gling new country should be directly 
managed by the many-headed and dis- 
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cordant company of politicians who 
were then moving the capital of the new 
state from city to city and from col- 
ony to colony, in order to prevent its 
capture by the British forces. The re- 
sult of this mania for Congressional gov- 
ernment is familiar knowledge. Wash- 
ington was hampered in the field by 
plots against him in Congress, and by 
the incapacity of that body to provide 
the means necessary for the conduct of 
the war. The finances of the colonies 
were shamefully mismanaged, and the di- 
plomacy of Congress was well described 
as ‘‘ militia diplomacy” by John Ad- 
ams,who nevertheless believed in its effi- 
cacy, and generally in the policy of bad 
manners in dealing with the ‘‘ tyrannies” 
of Europe. After the war was over, it 
was found that the revolt against execu- 
tive power had been carried too far, and 
that the Articles of Confederation had es- 
tablished a government which was abso- 
lutely impotent, partly on account of 
the elision or weakening of the executive 
power. It was to improve the prevailing 
unfortunate condition of things that 
Hamilton and his coadjutors framed the 
new Constitution. How far the framers 
succeeded in accomplishing their design 
we shall inquire further on, but we find 
Hamilton writing in No. Ixix. of the 
Federalist as follows: 


There is an idea, which is not without its 
advocates, that a vigorous executive is incon- 
sistent with the genius of republican govern- 
ment. The enlightened well-wishers to this 
species of government must at least hope that 
the supposition is destitute of foundation, since 
they can never admit its truth without at the 
same time admitting the condemnation of their 
own principles. Energy in the executive is a 
leading characteristic in the definition of good 
government. 


And again: 

A feeble executive implies a feeble execu- 
tion of the government. A feeble execution 
is but another phrase for a bad execution; and 
a government ill-executed, whatever it may 
be in theory, must be in practice a bad govern- 
ment. 


Although the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, fairly representing the desire of the 
country for a better government, asserted 
that an executive power and a firm ex- 
ecutive officer were essential, they nev- 
ertheless made the legislative power the 
dominant influence in the new gov- 
ernment; and by providing that treaties 


should be ratified and the President's 
nominations to office should be confirm 
ed by the Senate, they failed to give to 
the executive power its promised and pro- 
fessed independence. They left it to come 
gradually under the influence, and in a 
measure under the control, of the legis|a 
tive branch. The eighteenth-century fear 
of the despotic executive continued to be 
strong upon the framers of our Constitu 
tion, notwithstanding the bitter experi 
ence of the country with the fatal weak 
ness of the Confederacy, and notwith 
standing their determination to establish 
a sufficient executive. The attempt to rule 
by a committee of Congress—in other 
words, the attempt to rule without the 
single directing mind which is essential 
to efficient administration—had failed, 
but still the dread of the ‘‘ tyrant” was 
so great that the new President was put 
into leading-strings, which were held by 
Congress. He could not make treaties or 
appointments without the consent of the 
Senate. He could not declare war. He 
could not make the rules necessary for 
the government of the land and naval 
forces, of which he was the titular com- 
mander-in-chief, nor of the militia after 
he had called it into the service of the 
United States. Without the consent of 
the legislative branch of the government 
he could not establish a single post-office. 
Democratic as Great Britain is, sufficient- 
ly controlled as is its executive, the pow- 
er, to make treaties, to govern the army 
and navy and to control the promotion 
of their officers, and the power to declare 
war, are left by the Commons to the gov 
ernment. It may be said that this is so 
because the real government of Great 
Britain owes its existence and its con- 
tinuance to the legislature; but I am not 
now inquiring why the British executive 
is more trusted than our own—I am sim- 
ply stating the fact. The American ex- 
ecutive lacks initiative in legislation, al- 
though the veto power, because of this 
lack, has no doubt been more freely exer- 
cised than it otherwise would have been. 
It is interesting to note the few complete 
powers. which were granted to the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution. He may “‘ re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal officers in each of the executive 
departments upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against tlie 
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United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment.” He can “fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of the next ses- 
sion.” ‘* He may, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, convene both Houses or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to 
such time as he shall think proper; he 
shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers ;” and ‘‘ he shall commission 
all the officers of the United States.” 
These, however, are not the important 
powers of government that are essen- 
tially and necessarily executive. All the 
vital great executive powers are under 
the control and direction of the legisla- 
tive branch of our government. It is the 
duty of the President, as a matter of 
course, to ‘‘take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” The laws are those 
enacted by Congress, but Congress does 
not rest content with enacting laws pre- 
scribing the object that shall be attained 
or the course of conduct that shall be 
pursued. As we shall see, it prescribes 
also the manner in which the law shall 
be carried out, limiting the discretion of 
the President and that of his subordinates, 


greatly to the detriment of the interests 
of those, including the government itself, 


who are affected by administration. Of- 
ten this attempt to administer by general 
and undeviating rules works gross injus- 
tice, for it is one of the necessary condi- 
tions of sound and just as well as of 
strong administration that the executive 
or administrative officer shall exercise a 
wise discretion, and shall possess at least 
that measure of liberty which will enable 
him to recognize and meet new condi- 
tions and exceptional circumstances. A 
statute often binds the executive to car- 
ry out a law in a certain defined way, 
no matter how greatly conditions may 
change or how absurd the way prescribed 
may become. An illustration of this kind 
of Congressional interference in admin- 
istration is to be found in a recent propo- 
sition in the Senate to limit the number 
of daily mail deliveries in all cities of 
the country, so that, no matter how im- 
portant an additional delivery might be- 
come in a certain city, any attempt on 
the part of the administrative officer to 
meet the emergency would render him 
liable to impeachment. 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 584.—27 
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The status of the executive power in this 
country is becoming a subject of the first 
importance, because we are assuming— 
indeed, have assumed—a position in in- 
ternational affairs which renders a re- 
adjustment of the relations between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government absolutely essential. For 
this reason some of the lessons of our 
war with Spain are of the first impor- 
tance, for our failures in this war in di- 
plomacy and in military management 
are not necessarily characteristic of the 
present administration and of the exist- 
ing Congress; they are almost insepara- 
ble from the system of government which 
has grown up in the United States by 
reason of the enormous preponderance 
which the Constitution gives to the legis- 
lative branch of the government. 

W hen the relations between the United 
States and Spain became tense in the 
autumn of 1897, and especially early in 
1898, President McKinley felt his respon- 
sibilities most keenly, and did all in his 
power to prevent war. He refused to 
recognize either the belligerency or the 
independence of the Cubans, and at the 
same time he realized that the rule of 
Spain must cease in Cuba if war was to 
be avoided. To this end he was conduct- 
ing promising negotiations, and we have 
the testimony of General Woodford, our 
then minister to Spain, that the declared 
object of the war would have soon been 
attained peaceably by diplomacy. But 
Congress would not permit the President 
to reap the fruits of diplomatic skill. The 
many - headed legislature, maddened by 
the shrieks of newspapers whose control- 
ling desire was to feed excitement in 
order to increase their sales, forced the 
country into war. Congress entered into 
the negotiations, which the President was 
conducting under the power granted to 
him by the Constitution, with frenzied 
yells and shaking of fists, and such hot 
insults as are the natural offspring of a 
self-incensed mob. There was never a 
more startling illustration of a misteken 
theory. It was then seen that the power 
to make war rests with a body liable to be 
lashed beyond the pale of reason into in- 
sensate fury by the slirieking of the press, 
while the executive, to whom this power 
is denied, was exhibiting that caution and 
self-containment, above all, that regard 
for the public welfare and for peace and 
civilization, which the framers of. the 
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fundamental law fondly imagined would 
abide principally with the representatives 
of the people. 

After war was determined on, there were 
revealed other serious weaknesses in our 
system. The President is only nominal- 
ly commander-in-chief. So far as the 
army is concerned, Congress commands. 
It does not often permit even the profes- 
sional soldiers who are educated at the 
Military Academy to rise to the rank of 
general officers. When the war broke 
out, General Merritt was the only general 
officer of the army who had been edu- 
cated at West Point; and while there were 
general officers in the army, notably Gen- 
eral Miles, who had earned their high 
commissions by soldierly achievements, 
it is the fact, known of all who are ac- 
quainted with army affairs, that in time 
of peace, at least, friends in Congress are 
more potent in securing a brigadier or 
major generalship than former services in 
the field or present services at posts. As 
soon as war approached, politicians in- 
creased their active interference with the 
army. An attempt in the House of Rep- 


resentatives to make the regular force 
equal to the emergency was defeated by 
the influence of politicians in the militia, 
or dependent on the militia for votes. 


The navy also suffered by neglect of its 
personnel bill. As soon as the volunteer 
army was authorized, politicians sought 
commissions for themselves, their friends, 
and the sons and nephews of themselves 
and their friends. In the States the col- 
onels who had “ pulls” obtained what 
they called ‘‘ recognition” for their com- 
mands. Unpreparedness and incompe- 
tency marked every step at the beginning 
of the war. Educated soldiers, old and 
young, were overlooked, and the rank and 
file were turned over to the care of ig- 
norance and indifference. Congressmen 
not only filled the new places with their 
friends, but they were diligent in seek- 
ing opportunities for money-making for 
other friends. Sad as the tale is, it is not 
new or strange. Congress has always 
commanded the army. It has not so com- 
pletely commanded the navy, because 
that service must be under the direction 
of professional men. It is true that the 
army should also be under the control of 
instructed soldiers, but this is not so clear 
to the mind of the politicians, who seem 
to think that they are capable of conduct- 
ing any military enterprise that does not 
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demand a knowledge of navigation. A{ 
ter the protocol was signed, many of t|) 
militia and volunteer regiments began | 
clamor to be mustered out. Then | 
politicians intervened again, and obtaine 
liberty to go home for the men for whon 
they had first obtained stations at the front 
Some volunteer regiments were mustered 
out because their friends at home, w! 
have votes, did not want their ‘* boys ” 
go to the West Indies or the Philippines, o 
even to Hawaii. One regiment, at least 
so it is reported, refused to go, and it also 
was mustered out. The demoralizing « 
fect of politics was witnessed in the fiel: 
as well as at the beginning and the end 
of the strife. Popular honors went to 
undisciplined volunteers, and the regu 
lars who had earned the laurels of the 
campaign were wellnigh forgotten. 

The country does not appreciate the 
military evils of the Santiago campaign 
because the war did not last long enough 
to teach its lesson thoroughly. Suc! 
evils as there were, however, were due to 
the influence of politicians over the army 
and to the actual command of the mili- 
tary forces by the legislative branch of 
the government. Even in the throes of 
war Congress held on to its evil suprem 
acy. In authorizing a volunteer army, 
it provided that the President shall never 
call it out until Congress has been assem- 
bled and has given him authority. W 
not this seem a curiously absurd provision 
after we have become a ‘‘ world power,” 
with our foreign relations at the mercy of 
the politicians, whom the President wil! 
appoint as colonial officials on the recom 
mendation of the very legislators who wil! 
act on his nominations, his treaties, his do 
mestic policy, and who will grant him his 
supplies? The truth on this point is 
probably that Congress will never believ: 
in the need of preparing for sudden 
emergencies until its perverse blindness 
brings upon the country some terrible dis 
aster; and perhaps not even then, until 
it be aroused to the fact that it can never 
become an efficient administrative body. 

Congress has always compelled tlie 
President to exercise his office of com- 
mander-in-chief under its direction. It 
has regulated the system of promotions 
so that no officer in the army can be re 
warded at all for meritorious services ex 
cept by a temporary honor, while no offi 
cer of the navy can be rewarded except 
at the expense of his fellow-officers. It 
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governs the most minute details of mili- 
tary organization. For years, for exam- 
ple, it has refused to authorize the three- 
battalion organization for the infantry 
which modern weapons make absolutely 
necessary, and concerning which there is 
no difference of opinion among military 
men. It determines the character of the 
ships that shall be built for the navy, the 
kind of weapons that shall be mounted 
in our forts, and, in general, the instruc- 
tion of the troops in their trade. In a 
word, politicians and not soldiers deter- 
mine the character and condition and 
the methods of the military force, and 
necessarily their management of the 
army is marked by ignorance and worse. 
The result was bad at Santiago. It will 
be infinitely more disastrous should we 
unhappily get into war with one or more 
of the great powers which are seeking 
control in the Pacific. 

The British monarchy is restrained and 
directed, it is true, by the law-making 
power, but it is not hampered by it—at 
least it is not hampered as is our own 
executive by Congress. It cannot exer- 
cise a will independent of and above the 
law, but it is not forced to accept its im- 
portant administrative officers at the dic- 
tation of either House of the legislative 
branch, as our President is often com- 
pelled to do by the Senate, and it pos- 
sesses in a large measure the discretion 
which is essential to sound administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly the finest administra- 
tive body in the world is the civil service 
of Great Britain —trained, permanent, 
resting on merit alone, its members bound 
to no duty but to that of administering 
the laws faithfully and impartially, and 
protected from punishment or degrada- 
tion for their political opinions, or for 
compelling ‘‘ great men” as well as little 
men to obey. We also have begun to 
build up a trained and permanent civil 
service, but for inferior officers only, and 
we will not have such an efficient ex- 
ecutive as Hamilton hoped for and ex- 
pected from the Constitution until we rec- 
ognize the fact that the legislative branch 
of the government must be checked ; that 
our fathers went too far in their crusade 
against the executive power; that, how- 
ever excusable may have been their 
fear of kings in the eighteenth century, 
there are strong reasons now why the 
constitutional consequences of that fear 
should be modified, and why there should 
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be a readjustment of the relations between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
the government. The fact that the revolt 
against executive power in the eighteenth 
century went too far for the comfort of 
the nineteenth in this country is not yet 
generally or even widely recognized, but 
that there is now a revolt against undue 
legislative power is evident from the 
growing length and complexity of the 
State constitutions, and in the efforts of 
the people, expressed in their own funda- 
mental laws, to limit and restrain the 
power of their legislatures. 

Numerous illustrations of the executive 
incapacity or invalidity of a democracy 
are to be obtained from a study of the his- 
tory of our diplomatic relations with for- 
eign countries. We havealways possessed 
a ‘‘ militia diplomacy,” although it is the 
tendency to underrate the efficiency of 
the individuals, from the President down, 
who have been charged with the duty of 
conducting negotiations, and to lose sight 
of the responsibility of the Senate and of 
divided power for our failures. Amer- 
ican diplomacy has not only not been 
signally inefficient, it has often been re- 
markably successful, and we have made 
contributions to international law of 
no mean importance. Especially have 
we shown, by the number of settle- 
ments of international difficulties which 
we have effected through arbitration, 
that the lack of such an executive as 
is incompatible with any conception of 
democratic government, with physical 
power ready to his will, is not a vice in 
a government. American diplomacy, 
however, has often seen its triumphs ruin- 
ed by the intervention of Congress. Some 
twenty years ago an American, who has 
had much more training in the diplomatic 
service than has usually fallen to the lot 
of our citizens, said that he never expect- 
ed to see another important treaty ratified 
by the Senate. The passion of the mem- 
bers of that body for interference with 
treaties, for amending them, for consult- 
ing the whim as well as the settled opin- 
ions of their constituencies, for permitting 
personal and party considerations to gov- 
ern their votes, had then become intense. 
Every lawyer in the Senate wished to in- 
sert his small word into a treaty, especial- 
ly if the agreement was likely to become 
a mile-stone in the progress of our inter- 
national relations. Moreover, there was 
the growing self-assertiveness of the Sen- 
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ate generally, its insistence upon abusing 
the powers which had been conferred upon 
it by the Constitution. Conditions had 
changed. The limitations which had 
been set for the purpose of preventing 
the usurpations and tyrannies of the ex- 
ecutive—usurpations and tyrannies which 
were the bogeys of the eighteenth-century 
democrats—were now directed to the pur- 
pose of robbing the President of his legit- 
imate power in the government. Since 
the time when the American diplomat 
thus prophesied, many treaties have been 
ratified by the Senate, but with the ex- 
ception of two treaties with China touch- 
ing immigration, which were the conse- 
quences of political exactions and sup- 
posed party necessities, no treaty of striking 
importance has been ratified; while the 
proposed treaty of arbitration with Great 
Britain was practically defeated, as was 
the proposed treaty of 1885 with Spain, 
regulating the commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Spanish 
West Indies—a convention which might 
possibly have prevented war. Our ex- 
perience teaches us at least that if we are 
to mingle more intimately and aggres- 
sively in international affairs than we 
have hitherto done, it will not be long 
before we shall discover that we cannot 
meet Europe on equal diplomatic terms 
until our organization of government is 
greatly modified, and until we deprive 
Congress of its control of delicate interna- 
tional relations, of questions involving 
peace and war, and requiring secrecy and 
despatch for their advantageous solution. 

A democracy is possessed by the passion 
for legislation. It naturally seeks to ac- 
complish objects that have always been 
the aim of government, some of which 
cannot be accomplished at all, while some 
can only be well done by the agency of a 
strong and single-minded executive. A 
Russian despot, or a small and compact 
oligarchy like that of Venice, or a consti- 
tutional British Premier, with an organ- 
ized civil service inheriting the customs 
and traditions of a time when the mon- 
arch was the real executive, can accom- 
plish effectively and economically what 
the government of the people cannot ac- 
complish at all, or only at an enormous 
sacrifice. The carrying on of war is to 
a democracy one of the most if not the 
most difficult and expensive of all gov- 
ernmental functions, and next to war 
comes the task of maintaining delicate 
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and intricate international relations. | 
this task is to be conducted in a manne: 
that will best promote the interests of t 
state, there must be as little friction as 
possible with other states, there must |, 
always ready, and often quick, decisio) 
and there ought to be continuity of fo 
eign policy. All of these essential, or ; 
least desirable, elements are foreign 
the spirit of democracy. As a rule, t! 
American people conduct their foreig 
alfairs by mass-meeting. Congress insists 
on directing them, and its course, and 
sometimes its language and its manners, 
in dealing with a foreign country, are i: 
accordance with what its demagogues re 
gard as public opinion or public prejudic 
I do not speak of this inherent weakness 
of a democracy in war and in diplomacy; 
merely by way of criticism, but as a fa 
of the first importance, to be taken seri 
ously into account, for if we are to enter 
the field as a ‘‘ world power,” our system 
as well as our policy must be changed: 
we must then have a consistent and con 
tinuous foreign policy, instead of one that 
is vacillating, changeable, and regardless 
of the feelings or prejudices of other na 
tions. We must be able to negotiate in 
secret, and to determine and concluc: 
treaties before the public is aware of their 
terms. We must also be polite to foreign 
powers. If we are to have frontiers in 
every ocean of the world, which would 
mean probable complications and possib|: 
wars, the body that stands for us ouglit 
not to be so many purposed or so respon 
sive to the shiftings of popular whims and 
prejudices that it will almost inevitably 
increase tension, or add to chances of dis 
agreement, or repel favors and alliances 
by frankly expressing its contemptuous 
opinion of a possible antagonist. More 
over, we must then construct a strong 
colonial administrative force. We can 
not select colonial Governors from thi 
ranks from which we appoint Indian 
agents. We ought to seek for higher 
character than our Presidents have been 
content with in selecting Governors 0! 
Territories. We cannot turn over coloni 
al post-offices to the mercies of star-route 
contractors. It will not do to leave to 
Congress the direction of every detail 0! 
administration. We cannot, in a word 
give to chance predatory politicians th: 
government of distant peoples. At least 
if we do all these things, we shall be the 
most monumental failure in colonial ev 
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terprise that the world has ever known. 
Above all, we must maintain a great 
army and navy in a constant state of 
efficiency —that is, under the absolute 
command of trained men who, with their 
forces, are not at the mercy of the politi- 
cian. Of course all this will be enor- 
mously expensive, and perhaps oppressive, 
but it will all be necessary for our domes- 
tic happiness and peace, if we are to ex- 
tend our rule over alien peoples in dan- 
gerous localities. 

The American executive is well sug- 
gested by Mr. James Bryce in The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth : 


When the law gives to the magistrate a 
wide decision, he is powerful, because the law 
clothes his will with all the power of the 
state. On the other hand, if the law goes into 
very minute details, directing the official to do 
this and not to do that,it narrows the dis- 
cretion of the executive magistrate. His per- 
sonal will and choice are gone. He can no 
longer be thought of as a co-ordinate power 
in the state. He becomes a mere servant, or 
hand, to carry out the bidding of the legislative 
brain, or, we may even say, a tool in the legis- 
lative hand. 


It was the purpose of the founders of 
this republic, because of their experience 
with the headless Confederation, to es- 


tablish an executive power, but they so 
limited it that it has really become what 


Mr. Bryce describes as the ‘‘ mere ser- 
vant” or the ‘‘ tool” of the legislative 
branch of the government. The framers 
believed with Thomas Hooker, that ‘‘ they 
who have the power to appoint officers 
and magistrates have also the right to set 
the bounds and limitations of the power 
and place unto which they call them.” 
But they went too far in their effort to 
restrain the executive, or rather in their 
effort to retain power through the legis- 
lative branch—the branch of the govern- 
ment which most directly speaks the will 
of the people, the masters. 

The interference of the legislative 
branch of the government with the ex- 
ecutive makes the executive weak and 
uncertain. If any one wishes to discov- 
er the extent of legislative interference, 
he has only to consult a general appro- 
priation act. There he will find that the 
national executive has really hardly any 
discretion. Congress directs every act, 
from the most important to the most triv- 
ial. Besides the larger limitations upon 
its power, Congress decides for it the 
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character and extent of every river or 
harbor improvement, oftea against the 
recommendations of the expert engineers. 
It directs the location and character of 
every light-house, buoy, and spindle, ey- 
ery post-route, and every letter-delivery 

It does not even permit the executive to 
employ a clerk or a telephone-operator 
without its consent, or to buy or to repair 
a wagon used in the service of a depart 

ment. It rents a wagon-shed for the 
Treasury Department. It buys and re 

pairs harness. It prohibits the employ- 
ment of any one, even for an emergency, 
except at rates fixed by law. It even de- 
termines the number of postage-stamps 
that may be used in each department 
during the fiscal year. Indeed, it is so 
busy concerning these trifles that it 
usually has no time for the consideration 
of larger subjects. The fact that they 
are trifles may suggest that they are not 
worth mentioning; but they are symp- 
tomatic. The Congress that limits and 
hampers the executive in small matters, 
also, it must be recollected, takes away 
from it the real command of the army 
and navy, defeats its attempts to make 
treaties with foreign powers, dictates its 
appointees for important offices, and re- 
fuses to leave to experts the establish- 
ment of our monetary system. One re- 
sult of legislative control of the details 
of administration is that hardly one of 
the executive functions of the govern- 
ment is thoroughly well administered. 
From the office of the member of the 
cabinet to the smallest post-office or con- 
stable we have, as a rule, inefficient ser- 
vice, and often corruption. We have 
what we might expect from men, many 
of whom are uncertain as to the length 
of their service, directed as to their duties 
by rules made by a large and often in- 
different body of politicians at Washing- 
ton. That the legislative branch is the 
chief power in the country is not, it is 
true, an evil. Our democratic experi- 
ment implies such rule, and the rule of 
a thoroughly independent and strong ex- 
ecutive would be inconsistent with it. A 
rule like that of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, 
for example, would not be tolerated here. 
The will that dominates in essentials 
must continue to be the will of the peo- 
ple expressed through their representa- 
tives in the legislature. It is certain, 
however, that the legislative branch has 
gone too far in one direction in its en- 
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croachments on the rights of the individ- 
ual, and, in the other, in its emasculation 
of the executive; but while the time has 
not yet come to think of surrendering 
the blessings of self-government and the 
virtues of representative government, on 
account either of evils which may be 
cured or apparent evils which are inher- 
ent in democracy, there is no doubt that 
it is time to reconsider the relations of the 
legislative and executive departments, 
with a view to restraining the former and 
strengthening the latter, for with our 
present organization the executive power 
of the government ought not to be 
charged with new international con- 
cerns or with the duty of governing 
colonies, for it is not even adequate to 
present demands, largely because it is 
not permitted to exercise any will or 
discretion of its own. In order that our 
democratic government may efficiently 
perform the services and the duties prom- 
ised and commanded by the laws, it will 
be necessary to free the executive, and to 
make the administrative power more ef- 
fective. This is essential in order to ob- 
tain a power capable of good administra- 
tion of the laws and policies of the pop- 
ular source of power. Such an executive 
as a king or a kaiser or a Diaz would, it 
is true, put an end to our political experi- 
ment. We do not need such a power 
for efficiency, but we do need executive 
and administrative officers who can be 
trusted to put into operation the conclu- 
sions of the legislative body in the wisest 
and most effective manner. Having such 
an executive and such an administrative 
force, the legislature should cease to bind 
their will and discretion by vexatious de- 
tails of the kind which I have specified. 
The law should state the end to be ac- 
complished and the amount of money to 
be expended for the attainment of the de- 
sired object, and then the executive and 
administrative officers should be left free 
to carry out the legislative will. Sucha 
change of organization would give to the 
country an executive equal to the task of 
properly and efficiently administering the 
existing system and existing laws. At 
present we have not even such an ex- 
ecutive, while if we are to go further 
afield to take on new functions hitherto 
foreign to us, and contrary to our early 
policy, without at the same time making 
such changes in our organization and 
adding such powers to our executive as 
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to work a revolution, our attempt at 
expansion will very likely bring to us 
disaster and humiliation, failure and 
shame, that may in turn lead to a reyolt 
against the very form of government 
which we have so laboriously established, 
a revolt which will in a moment turn 
back the clock of progress a century; for 
revolt follows, as we saw at the outset of 
this article, when the people are discon- 
tented with the power which decides 
how much taxes they shall pay, and for 
what the revenues shall be employed 
with the power, in other words, which is 
the dominant factor in their government 
A century ago that power was the ex 
ecutive power, and to-day it is the legis 
lative power. It has been demonstrated, 
we think, that on the whole, and notwith 
standing present excesses and socialistic 
tendencies, the rule of the legislative 
power is best for the individual, because 
it leaves him the largest liberty consistent 
with any government at all. It ought, 
however, to be tempered and restrained 
for the attainment of still better govern 
ment under our present system, while if 
we are to enter the field where the ex 
ecutive alone can succeed, the weaknesses 
which Congress displays in the smaller 
executive tasks which it has,undertaken 
point clearly enough to disastrous failure 
in larger and more exacting tasks. If it 
cannot properly command an army of 
25,000 men; if it has demonstrated that 
the power to declare war should be taken 
away from it because of the fact that the 
once feared and suspected executive turns 
out to be more conservative and possessed 
of a graver sense of responsibility than 
the representatives of the people have 
manifested; if it cannot assent to any 
treaty of importance because of divided 
councils; if it must intrude its many and 
awkward fingers into the small details of 
daily administrative duties—it follows in 
evitably that its undertaking to play a 
part the success of which depends abso 
lutely upon a single head and a single con 
science must be an abject failure. Now 
the abject failure of a government invites 
overthrow, and therefore to contemplate 
colonial expansion under our present 
system, or without a material and revo- 
lutionary strengthening of the execu- 
tive, is to invite such a revolt against 
legislative power as the eighteenth-cen- 
tury democrats raised against executive 
power. 
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PARSON LORD. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


N Monday morning Love Lord sat 
( on the side-door step, stitching some 
fine linen shirt bands for her father. It 
was a day in early May, moving from 
dawn to dark with a rush of strong fresh 
winds, made almost as palpable as wings 
by the apple and cherry blossoms which 
they loosened and bore away from the 
There was a fine apple-orchard in 
full bloom in the rear of Parson Reuben 
Lord’s gray shingled house, three large 
white-plumed cherry-trees stood in the 
‘Side yard, but Love would never taste the 
apples and cherries therefrom, unless per- 
chance some scanty measure of poor fruit 
could not be readily sold. All of Parson 
Lord’s alabaster boxes of life were sold, 
and the proceeds devoted to foreign mis- 
sions. Love had never questioned the 
wisdom of it; she had never questioned 
the wisdom of any of the orderings of her 
life. She regarded them as indirectly or- 


trees. 


dained by Providence through her father, 
and not to be cavilled at, except possibly 


in one instance. Love at twelve years of 
age had had many lacks of life, but only 
one active sorrow, and that sense of loss 
and deprivation after the delight of pos- 
session which induces rebellion. 

Love had lost her mother when she 
was scarce more than a baby; she had been 
brought up by a rigorous widow, a dis- 
tant relative of her father’s, who had train- 
ed her according to all letters of law and 
faith, Soinexorable had been her method, 
so thoroughly had Love been taught to 
perform her duties, that there had seemed 
to be danger of their losing the distine- 
tion of hand and individual work. Little 
Love had lived as under the self-regula- 
ting motive power of an automaton, her 
native inclinations, whether toward grace 
or perversity, being wholly amenable to 
her instructress, as to a spiritual sun and 
wind. Cousin Daphne Weatherhead, as 
the widow was called, was the only per- 
son with whom she was brought in close 
contact through her childhood. Of her 
father she saw very little except at meals, 
at family prayers, and on Sabbath days, 
when she sat for hours, with her solemn 
innocent eyes intent upon him, as he pro- 


claimed the truths of the Word and the 
terrors of the law from his beetling pul- 
pit. 
Parson Reuben Lord was so closely 
welded to his faith and his devotion that 


jhe seemed to gain therefrom a strange 


stiffness, almost ossification, of spirit. Peo 


‘ple, while holding him in utmost respect 


for his stern consistency of life, yet re- 
garded him with awe which had in it 
something of terror. His fervent zeal for 
the cause of missions seemed the ruling 
passion of his life. His two brothers were 
still laboring in foreign fields, It had been 
the sorest trial of his life that delicate 
health in his youth had kept him at home 
in narrowerand more peaceful tillage. It 
had also been a sore trial to him that his 
first-born child had not been a son, whom 
he could devote, with more certainty of the 
acceptability of the sacrifice, to the cause 
of Christ in heathen lands. There was, 
however, a belief in the village that he 
had so devoted his first-born daughter, 
Elizabeth. When the child died, at the 
early age of seven, after a most wonder- 
ful life and precocious maturity of reli- 
gious experience, afterward celebrated in 
a memoir which became a village clas- 
sic, people were strengthened in this be- 
lief. It was also reported, on the author- 
ity of Aunt Betsey Ware, whohad officiated 
at both births, that the parson made a 
similar dedication to the Lord of his sec- 
ond daughter, Love, in spite of the ex- 
postulations of his poor wife Mehitable, 
whose maternal affection overcame her 
religious ardor. 

It was even said that Mehitable Lord 
had faded away and died because of her 
preying grief over the loss of her first- 
born, and the fear lest the second, who 
was delicate, and had that sensitiveness 
of disposition which is sometimes thought 
prophetic of early death, should follow 
her. However that may have been, 
Mehitable Lord died when Love was too 
young to have anything but that vague 
sense of loss of love in the abstract which, 
while it changes the whole savor of life, 
does not rend it with bitterness. Love 
had no little mates during her childhood. 
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Cousin Daphne Weatherhead, seeming- 
ly with the best of motives, kept her aloof 
from them. ‘‘ You are the minister’s 
daughter, and should endeavor to follow 
in the footsteps of your sainted sister,” 
Cousin Daphne would remark if the little 
maid seemed to cast a wistful eye toward 
the frolics of the young of her kind. 
Poor little Love used, for she learned to 
read at an early age, to strive to console 
and amuse herself with the perusal of the 
memoir of her sainted sister. Sitting in 
her little chair, with the book on her 
small aproned knees, she bent her child- 
ish brows over its pious pages, and pon- 
dered gravely its every word. 

Love’s childhood, which might well 
have been considered somewhat dull and 
joyless, though so straightly ordered in 
the paths of righteousness and peace, held, 
however, but one grief. When she was six 
years old she had had a doll presented to 
her by a loving old dame who had brought 
up a family of fourteen children. The 
doll had belonged to her youngest daugh- 
ter, and was a homely, rustic specimen of 
her race; but Love took it to her heart 
with a great content and the most credu- 
lous admiration. She was guilty of the 
one act of deception and the one lie of 
her childhood for the protection of this 


poor doll which had come to her for mo- 


therhood. She hid the fact of its pos- 
session from Cousin Dapline, and then 
she told a falsehood when questioned. 
The pleased old grandmother who had 
given it to her told of it here and there 
with innocent garrulity, not dreaming it 
woulddoharm. But when Cousin Daphne 
heard the news, home she came, and poor 
little Love underwent a miniature in- 
quisition, and remained firm under her 
rack and thumb-screw. ‘‘ No, Grandma 
Streeter didn’t ever give me any doll,” 
declared she, with blue eyes looking 
straight into Cousin Daphne's, yet with a 
recoil glance of horror at her own wicked- 
ness. The word of this small sister of a 
departed saint was pitted against that of 
an ancient mother in Israel, but Cousin 
Daphne made diligent search, and discov- 
ered the doll hidden away under Love's 
feather bed. When she held it before 
Love, and the child saw the beloved sym- 
bolic baby, never of any beauty whatever, 
and now battered and marred by the 
caresses and corrections of many mothers, 
until only a little girl in whom the first 
strength of maternal imagination can en- 
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compass miracles could hold her of any 
account whatever, she expressed no shame 
or contrition; she only stretched out her 
arms with a cry of love and agony: 
‘Give her to me! oh, give her to me! 
Don’t take her away, Cousin Daphne!” 
That confirmed matters. Love did not 
see the doll again for years; and she kne!t, 
in company with her father and Cousin 
Daphne, until, out of docility and terror, 
her soul was melted within her with contri- 
tion for her heinous sin. Poor little Love 
seemed to almost see the lapping of the 
infernal fires around her, and she could 
not even hold the doll in her arms for 
comfort. She used often to wonder wher 
it was, what Cousin Daphne had done 
with it; but she would no more have 
asked her than she would have taken tlie 
name of the Lord in vain. And as for 
asking her father, she would never for 
get till her dying day his countenance 
of stern wretchedness and condemnation 
when Cousin Daphne had told him of her 
wickedness, and the almost despairing 
fervor of his prayer. She would as soon 
have asked for a little graven image. 
Love was twelve years old when Cou 
sin Daphne was found one afternoon 
sitting stiffly in her chair, with her knit- 
ting-work in her motionless hands. She 
did not come to prayers, and when Love 
went to call her, Cousin Daphne’s face 
looked at her unseeingly out of the 
gathering dusk. After Cousin Daphne’s 
death she lived alone with her father, it 
being held that with her fine training she 
was able to keep his house at the age o/ 
twelve. Love knelt with her father an 
hour every morning and evening, and lis 
tened to his reading of the Scriptures and 
prayers. She prepared his frugal meals, 
and sat timidly and respectfully opposite 
him at table. The rest of the time he re 
mained alone in his study, walled in, as i! 
were, with the thoughts of dead divines 
and fathers of the Church in mummy- 
cases of old calf-skin, and was in sore 
labor over his many-headed sermons. 
Love kept his house, as she had been 
taught, as if it were her own soul; she 
cleaned it as she would have cleaned her 
heart of sin; she made all the poor fur- 
nishings shine as if they had been the 
trappings of the Temple, and aequitted 
herself like a housewife of twice her age, 
to the approbation of all the village ma- 
trons. ‘This morning, although it was 
still early, the house was neatly set in 
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order from garret to cellar, and there 
vere two hours for the fine stitching be- 
fore dinner. She sat there, hearing the 
soft rush of the spring wind and breath- 
ing in the flurrying sweetness of the 
cherry blossoms, but with no conscious- 
ness thereof. She set the beautiful 
stitches, like a little row of pearls, with 
the precision of a machine, her fingers 
working with no aid from her mind, 
which was intent upon a dream she had 
the night before about her lost doll. 

As Love sat there the dream was to her 
what the perfume was to the cherry blos- 
som, and would have been as evident to a 
seuse made for its perception. Love had 
dreamed, the night before, that she was up 
in the garret of her father’s house, when 
she heard a little wail, like that of a 
young baby. She started and looked 
around, and it came again, seemingly 
from the vicinity of an old hair trunk 
which her father had carried to college in 
his youth. An experience which she had 
had at church that day had possibly, by 
some obscure system of suggestion, in- 
duced the dream. That Sunday Love had 
seen for the first time the squire’s new 
wife. The squire had lately married for 
the second time, a woman from the city, 
elderly, but very beautiful and _ stately. 
She had brought her orphan grandson to 
live with her. This grandson, Richard 
Pierce, was a boy of fourteen, large for 
his age and forward of understanding. 
He was nearly fitted to enter Harvard 
College. That Sunday, young Richard, 
sitting in the squire’s pew, looked across 
at Love, sitting all alone in the parson's 
pew. Love was slim and tall, but with a 
pretty roundness under her little drab 
spencer cape, with apple curves of pink 
cheeks under her scooping bonnet, tied 
under her sweet chin with a sober colored 
ribbon like her cape. Not a_ bright 
tint was there about Love, except in her 
face and hair. Young Master Richard 
looked at her with the half-indifferent, 
half-earnest gaze of an intellectual boy 
whose mind is devoted to matters in his 
estimation more important than the faces 
of girls, and yet has at times, in his own 
despite, his heart stirred faintly with the 
instinets and imaginations of his kind. 
At last Love, compelled perhaps by his 
gaze, looked at him, though it was in the 
midst of a fiery appeal from the pulpit. 
She gazed at the boy with an utter calm- 
ness and unconsciousness of scrutiny, as 
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if he were something inanimate.  In- 

deed, to this young Love, with her perfect 
innocence of ignorance and the long 
training of her mind on spiritual lines, a 
boy did not mean as much as a girl, nor 
much more than a rose-busli or an apple- 
tree. Richard, as if something in himself, 

of which he had not known, was discover- 
ed by her gaze, looked away with a great 
blush, and then Love turned her eyes 
from him towards his grandmother. 

They were suddenly alert, full of the 
most timid yet ardent admiration. The 
one love with which the child lad any 
acquaintance, and for which she had as 
yet any yearning, was in the face of that 
elderly dame. It shone plain to her sight 

when she glanced at the grandson by her 
side, and it beamed forth, like a light in 
the windows of a home, when she saw 
little Love gazing at her in such timidly 
beseeching and admiring wise. Love cast 
down her eyes before the sweet mother- 
look of the squire’s lady, her heart leapt, 
her mouth quivered as if she would weep. 

She thought that never, never since her 
own mother, whose caresses she remem- 
bered better than her face, had there been 
any one as beautiful as this woman. 
That morning Love heard no more of her 
father’s discourse. She was conscious 
of nothing except that mother-presence, 
which seemed to pervade the whole 
church. The inexorable fatherhood of 
God, as set forth in the parson’s sermon, 
was not as evident to the hungry little 
heart in His sanctuary as the mother- 
hood of the squire’s lady. She continued 
to gaze at her at intervals, with softly 
furtive eyes of adoration, as if the lady 
were the Blessed Mary, and she a lit 

tle papist; and when she sometimes re- 
ceived a tenderly benignant glance in re- 
turn, she scarcely knew where her body 
was, such was the elation of her spirit. 
When, after meeting, she was going down 
the aisle, and came abreast of the wonder- 
ful lady, and the soft sweep of her velvet 
cloak brushed her face like a wing, she 
could not help an involuntary nestle 
against her side, as if she were a baby. 
Then the squire’s lady bent down, her 
beautiful old face framed in gray curls, 
and smiled, and lifted her hand, and 
patted Love gently on the smooth curve 
of her cheek. Love could have gone 
down at her feet. Nobody since her 
mother’s death had ever caressed her to 
that extent. She gave a quick look up 
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at the lady with something between a sob 
and a smile, then shrank back, followed 
her out of church, and watched her drive 
away with the squire and Master Ricli- 
ard, though she did not see them at all. 
Somehow this encounter with the 
squire’s lady set Love to thinking, more 
strenuously than usual, of the lost doll of 
her childhood, and that night she dream 
ed that she went over to the old trunk, 
and suddenly her doll peeped at her from 
behind it. It wore the same muslin frock 
sprigged with green which she remem 
bered well, and the same bounet made of 
pasteboard covered with green satin; but 
the little face, which looked up at her 
with the lips parted in a wail, was, curious 
ly enough, that of the squire’s lady, gray 
curls and all, with the tiny cheeks crum 
pled delicately in pink and white, like an 
old rose-bud. When Love awoke, she 
could searcely believe that the dream was 
not true, being one of those for whom 
dreams are separated from the real by in 


sensible shadings rather than sharp divi 


sions. 

Love pondered over it all the morning, 
and that afternoon, her father being away, 
she stole guiltily up to the garret, and 
stood listening, breathless, in the midst 
of the great stretch of space, with the 
triangle of rafters converging over her 
head. There was only one small win 


‘LOVE STOOD LISTENING.” 


dow, and the afternoon was growing ol 
On either side of the garret, under t] 
eaves, lay long shadows of dark mystery 
which to the child’s excited fancy seeme 
often stirring to arise. The garret, lik 
the rest of the house, was very clean ar 
sparse. All the small store of discarded 
household furnishings was stowed awa 
neatly against the eaves, and the midd 
space was bare. Love could see the great 
are of an old tow-wheel which had 1: 
been used for many a year, and near it a 
cedar chest which contained her mother’s 
meagre wardrobe, two barrels full of old 
sermons, and the little hairtrunk. Ther 
was not much besides, except a surtout 
which had belonged to her grandfather 
which hung on a nail over the trunk. 
Love stood listening, she scarcely knew 
for what, but the influence of her drean 
was strong upon her. She was like a 
little statue of fearful attention, in her 
straight blue gown, her hands clutehing 
nervously at her sides, her eyes dilating 
to the dusk and her own fears. Finally 
Love went over to the trunk and peered 
behind it. There was no doll there, at 
once to her disappointment and her re 
lief. She opened the trunk, and it was 
full of old letters Love straightened 
herself, and in so doing jostled her grand 
father’s surtout. One sleeve swung out 
and hit her cheek with a curious impe 
tus for anything 
so presumably soft 
and light. Love 
started back; a 
sense of the un 
canny thrilled her; 
then she cauglit 
hold of the sleeve 
eagerly, and there 
was herdoll. Cou 
sin Daphne had 
been a subtle con 
cealer; people had 
seldom found out 
anything = which 
she wished to keep 
secret. She had 
doubtless many 
curious hiding 
places in empty 
habits and mean 
ingless forms for 
the privacies of her 
own character, and 
she was at no loss, 
working from with- 
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in out to practical 11 
lustrations, to find a 
concealment for poor 
Love's doll. 

Love slipped up the 
sleeve, and looked ir 
resolutely at the clum 
sv rag feet: she looked 
at the pantalets edged 

vith knitted lace, and 
the hem of the green 
sprigged muslin skirt. 

Love removed the doll 

and looked at it trem 

blingly. It was the 

same old doll. Love 

went over to the front 

window and sat down 

on the floor, clasping it 

closely. She felt un 

utterably guilty, still 

there Was a_e sweet 

comfort from the feel- 

ing of the doll in her 

rms which she could 

not help realizing, in 

spite of her conviction 

of sin. There was in 

her consciousness a 

savor, faint and dilut 

ed, of the joy of a 

mother united to a 

long - lost ehild. She 

gazed at its poor old 

rag face, its wide 

mouth painted gro- 

tesquely with pokeber 

ry juice, its staring eyes 

outlined in cireles of 

Indiaink. She stroked 

lovingly the scanty locks made from a 
ravelled brown silk stocking. ‘She knew 
that the doll was miserably ugly, but,by a 
sort of under-knowledge of love, she also 
knew she was fair. She pressed her closely 
to her childish bosom, throbbing with a 
sense of shame and guilt, and yet with 
defiant joy. She kissed her as she had 
never kissed any living thing. 

That night Parson Lord’s supper was 
an hour late. He, working by candle- 
light in his study, felt that vague uneasi- 
ness which results from the interruption 
of a habit upon which no especial stress 
of mind has been laid, although it may 
have continued through a_ lifetime. 
Through his surfeit of spiritual food, he 
had searcely ever been conscious.of any 
desire for that of the flesh. He had 
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‘‘HE FELT A VAGUE UNEASINESS.” 


never looked forward impatiently to his 
supper hour, and it was doubtful if he had 
ever partaken of the meal with a full per 
ception of its quality or quantity, being 
always more or less abstracted from all 
material things. To-night he fidgeted 
over his sixthly without knowing why. 
He did not even know, when his daugh- 
ter came trembling to his study door, that 
the meal was late, but followed her with- 
out a word, and took his place at the ta- 
ble, and bowed his head for the solemnly 
muttered blessing. The meal was fru- 
gal, as all meals were at Parson Lord’s— 
just a brown loaf, a pitcher of milk, and 
tea made of steeped sage leaves. Genu- 
ine tea was not to be thought of, with for- 
eign missions in such sore need. 

That night Parson Lord ate his supper 
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with a curious mechanical gusto, as if 
his body, through its long fast, might be 
asserting itself without the knowledge or 
connivance of his mind. He did not no- 
tice that his daughter ate nothing, nor 
her disturbed face. After he had done 
he bowed his head reverently again, gave 
thanks to the Lord for His mercies in a 
lengthy list, and returned to his study. 

An hour afterward, when Love had 
washed and put away the supper dishes 
and set the bread to rising, she knocked 
at the study door, twice and thrice before 
her father heard her. At last he bade 
her enter, and looked up absently when 
the door opened, expecting to see some 
brother or sister in quest of spiritual aid, 
as was often the case. Instead, there 
stood his own daughter, pale and trem- 
bling piteously, holding the old doll in 
her arms. Parson Lord stared at her, 
took off his spectacles, wiped them, and 
stared again. ‘‘ What do you want, my 
child?” he inquired. 

Before he had finished speaking, Love 
came to his side and stood there in an 
agony of contrition, displaying the doll. 
‘‘T found her where Cousin Daphne hid 
her,” she said, in a strained, quick way; 
then she sobbed; all her staidness and 
propriety of demeanor had failed her. 

The parson stared at her, his thin lips 
parted, his high forehead knitted. He 
had entirely forgotten the episode of the 
doll. Poor Love had to repeat the whole 
story. A light of understanding came 
into the parson’s eyes as he listened. 
‘“And you fgund it, you say, this after- 
noon?” he said, in a curious voice. 

‘* Yes, father,” replied Love. Then she 
cried, with a great sob of appeal, ‘‘ Oh, 
father, may I keep her now?” 

Parson Lord’s face quivered a little as 
he looked at her, then settled again into 
its usual lines of ascetic sternness and 
gravity. None but his Maker knew if it 
cost him a struggle, but he refused the 
child; he bade her carry the doll back 
where she had found it. Love obeyed 
without a demur. She took a candle, 
went slowly up the steep garret stairs, 
stole trembling through the dark flicker- 
ing stretch of shadows to the old surtout 
hanging with an awful semblance of life 
from the nail in the rafters, gave the poor 
doll one last fervent caress, and thrust it 
back in the sleeve, pinning it therein as 
before. That night Reuben Lord knelt 
long with his daughter in earnest prayer; 
Vou. XCVIII.—No. 584.—29 
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her old sins of disobedience and deception 
were rekindled to their full enormity, 
until they shone before her as in char- 
acters of fire. That night Love slept 
little, being kept awake by the war be- 
tween her innocent members and her 
fierce New England conscience. Many 
a time, as she lay there, it seemed to her 
that she must arise, steal up stairs, rescue 
the doll from the darkness and loneli- 
ness, and hold it through the rest of the 
night close in her arms. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and 
Love, sitting alone in the parson’s pew, 
was much paler and soberer of counte- 
nance than usual. Once in a while, 
though she strove to keep her mind upon 
the sermon, her mouth quivered when 
she thought of the doll. Perhaps it was 
that which led the squire’s lady to favor 
her with such special and gracious notice 
at the close of the services. That beauti- 
ful and stately lady, when she reached 
Love lingering at the door of the pew, 
actually put caressingly about her an 
arm draped with silk shimmering with 


purples like the breast of a dove, and . 


bade her a ‘‘Good-morning, my dear 
child.” Love never knew whether she 
answered her or not. She went home in 
a sort of ecstasy, as of first love. 

The squire’s lady was in reality her 
first love. However fond she might be 
again of others, the affection would go 
forth ina worn channel. The girl heard 
that tender voice multiplying into infinite 
cadences of love and comfort in all the 
voices of the spring day. Love’s cheeks 
were so flushed and her eyes so strange 
with happiness that even her father no- 
ticed it when she sat opposite him at the 
dinner table. 

His mind had been intent upon his 
afternoon discourse, when suddenly he 
looked up as if at a touch upon the shoul- 
der. His daughter sat before him just 
as usual, dressed in her little homely gown 
of a dull drab-color, with never a ribbon 
bow to brighten it. Her pretty fair hai: 
braided so smoothly and tightly that the 
very color seemed compressed, was cross 
ed in the usual flat mat at the back of 
her head, and brought over her ears in 
two satinlike folds, with high lights of 
polish at the sides. Her father saw no- 
thing unusual in her except -that blue 
shining of eyes which seemed almost 
wild, and that flush of cheeks which 
seemed almost fever, and an involuntary 
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curving of lips into smiles which seemed 
almost levity. " 

First the parson inquired of his daugh- 
ter if she were ailing, and then if she 
were in a siate of mind befitting the day. 
To both inquiries Love replied dutifully, 
her color deepening, to the former with 
a respectful negative, to the latter with a 
modest hesitancy of hope that she might 
be, which was reassuring. However, her 
father continued to gaze at her now and 
then in the same curious and anxious 
way. He looked not only at her face, 
but at her dress and her hair, as if he 
saw them for the first time. He contin- 
ued to gaze at her in the same fashion 
later on when they walked to the meet- 
ing-house for the afternoon service. He 
seemed to see the patient, sober young 
figure at his side with ever-recurring sur- 
prise. He scanned again and again the 
homely dun-colored gown, falling in 
scanty folds to the clumsy little shoes, 
the poor bonnet tied with dull ribbon. 
Then he looked from her to some gayer 
figures moving along the road with flut- 
ters of bright streamers and flounces. 

Love would have been disturbed by 
this unwonted notice of her father had 
not her whole mind been intent upon the 
squire’s lady, who was not there, indeed, 
but whose presence seemed more vital 
to her than that of any who sat under 
the parson’s preaching. Until the ser- 
mon began she watched anxiously for 
the object of her adoration to enter, and 
when she became certain that she was 
not coming, she felt a pang at heart the 
like of which she had never known be- 
fore. She could have wept when she 
saw Master Richard Pierce coming up 
the aisle alone. She could not bear to 
look at the squire’s pew; once when 
young Richard’s persistent gaze of admi- 
ration forced her unwilling attention, she 
almost scowled at him, so sad and impa- 
tient was she, and jealous of her own 
self for the sake of the squire’s lady. 
However, after, a while she became in a 
manner reconciled to her disappointment, 
and fell to musing tenderly over past joy, 
and building air-castles for the future. 

Love’s face then took on such an ex- 
pression that the boy in the squire’s pew 
gazed at her as if fascinated, seeing for the 
first time the dream of love in a young 
girl’s face. Richard that day managed 
to be at the door of the parson’s pew 
when Love emerged; he cast a keen 


though somewhat shamefaced glance at 
her, but she did not see him at all. ‘'] 
don’t think that girl is very pretty, com: 
to see her close to,” he reflected, on his 
way home. He resolved not to take thy 
trouble to look at her again, with tli 
unconfessed masculine assurance of her 
annoyance in that case. 

Love would not at that time hay: 
known whether he looked or not, haviny 
eyes for his grandmother only; and the 
next day but one something happened to 
distract her still farther. Upon that day 
Love had the first great and beautiful sur 
prise of her life. She had been alone since 
morning, as she had been the day before 
On Monday and Tuesday of every week tlie 
parson travelled to neighboring towns 
where they had not the benefit of regular 
Sabbath services in a church of his own 
denomination, and gave them a week-day 
rendering of his Lord’s-day sermon. On 
Tuesday afternoon Love grew weary ot 
her needle-work, and thought that slie 
would have a change of task by way of 
harmless recreation. So thinking, sli 
went up to her chamber to get a sampler 
which she was working. When Lov 
had crossed the threshold of her chambe: 
she stopped short with a gasp. There in 
her little chair sat a doll, not the old rag 
doll, but a new, resplendent creature—a 
very ideal of dollhood. No unskilled 
hands had ever fashioned this radiant 
thing of blooming wax and real flaxen 
ringlets, of sweetest smiles of baby candor 
and innocence, of blue eyes intently beam 
ing at the whole world of child-women 
without a special glance of favor for one, 
of pink satins and ribbons, of fine linens 
and laces. Love stood looking, her eyes 
dilated, her breath coming short and 
quick. At length she gained courage, 
and went nearer and knelt down before 
the wonderful thing. Her face was rapt 
It was long before she dared to touch the 
doll, todo anything but drink in its beauty 
with her eyes and embrace it with her 
soul. Finally she rose, with a great sigh: 
of delicious terror, took up the doll, and 
seated herself. As she sat there, with the 
little flaxen head on her shoulder, finger 
ing with gentle, reverent fingers the del- 
icate mysteries of the fine apparel, she 
was, for the first time in her life, in a 
state of actual bliss. She had experi 
enced ecstasy at the caressing touch of 
the squire’s lady and her loving words, 
but this was fruition and realization o/ 
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the vague sweet promise of that touch 
and word. Love did not doubt for one 
minute that the doll came from the boun- 
tiful hand of the squire’s lady. She rea- 
soned away easily enough all difficulties 
in the way of its having been brought 
secretly to the house and deposited in her 
chamber. Love had that order of mind 
which springs to conviction, and after- 
ward proves the route to it by a facile 
imagination. Old Aunt Betsey Ware was 
ien living at the squire’s. 

‘‘Aunt Betsey,” reasoned Love, con- 
clusively, ‘‘ is well acquainted with this 
house; she knows well where my cham- 
ber is, and I have been at work in the 
kitchen, where I could not have heard 
any one enter, had they stepped softly.” 
Moreover, that very forenoon Love had 
seen Aunt Betsey hurrying down the 
road, with head averted, as if she did not 
wish to be noticed. Love knew that the 
squire’s lady had given her the doll. 
When she heard her father open the door 
she rose without a second’s hesitation, 
and still clasping the doll, followed him 
into the study before he had seated him- 
self at his desk. 

When the parson turned at the sound 
of the opening door and saw his daugh- 
ter standing there, with the great doll in 
her arms, a strange expression came over 
his face, the like of which she had never 
seen there before. But Love did not heed 
that, neither did she fairly know the mat- 
ter of her father’s answer to her quiver- 
ing statement concerning the doll, and 
her pitiful petition that she be allowed to 
keep it. In truth, it was a long and 
somewhat stilted speech which Parson 
Lord made to his trembling daughter, 
and it was not singular that Love, in her 
agitation, should grasp only the gist of it— 
that she might keep the doll. Love, with 
her New England shamefacedness as to 
all demonstration, only dropped a prim 
little courtesy, said *‘ Thank you, sir,” and 
went out, with the doll’s pink face look- 
ing over her shoulder; but there might 
well have been a perceptible darkening 
of the room, so much joy went with her. 

Love that night was fairly possessed 
with affection and gratitude; she loved 
her father as she had never loved him be- 
fore, and he seemed nearer to her. She 
had not mentioned her belief that the 
squire’s lady was the donor of the pre- 
cious gift. She thought, jumping at that 
conclusion as she had done at the other, 
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that her father must know it as well as 
she. Who but the squire’s lady could 
have given her the doll? 

Love then entered at once upon a new 
epoch in her life. It seemed a strange 
thing that the possession of a plaything 
of childhood should all at once transform 
her character from that of a child to that 
of a woman, but such was apparently the 
case. Love never played, in the strictest 
sense of the word, with her doll; she never 
tended it with that sweet make-believe of 
motherhood in dressing and nursing; 
but the doll surely sent her heart into 
blossom, being perhaps the little stimulus 
of love needed for that end. Atthis time 
there came into the girl’s face that ex- 
pression of sweet intelligence and gentle 
comprehension, instead of the mere inno- 
cent outlook of childhood. People meet- 
ing Love in those days used to look at 
her carelessly,as one looks at any wonted 
object, then look again and again with 
growing wonder, as at a change which 
they could not define. Some, after meet- 
ing her so, said she had grown tall, some 
that she had grown pretty, some that she 
grew to look more like her mother, or fa- 
ther, or Cousin Daphne. Whatever they 
said, people noticed her more. A few 
weeks after she had come into the pos- 
session of her doll, the squire’s lady, one 
morning, sent over Aunt Betsey Ware 
with a formally worded message. 

‘* Mrs. Squire Hawkes desires her com- 
pliments to Miss Love Lord, and would 
be pleased to have her company at tea 
this afternoon,” said Aunt Betsey, with a 
fine and consequential pucker, and Love 
could only courtesy in unquestioning 
gratitude and acquiescence, like one who 
is bidden to an audience with a queen. 

That very morning Master Richard 
Pierce had departed for college, and his 
grandmother, feeling sad and lonely, had 
bethought herself of the parson’s sweet 
little daughter whom she had noticed so 
often in meeting, that it would be a com- 
fort to have another young face at her 
tea table that night. 

Love had never been in the squire’s 
house since the advent of this second 
wife. This was to institute a new order 
of things. She sat at the dainty tea 
table opposite the squire’s lady —the 
squire himself was confined to his room 
with rheumatism—ate gingerly and del- 
icately of the cream biscuits, the quince 
sauce, and the pound-cake. She sipped 
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her tea from the blue china cup, with 
timid lifts, over the rim, of blue eyes at 
the kind and gracious face opposite; she 
spoke modestly when she was spoken to, 
and if she volunteered a remark, did so 
with a sweet deference which was pretty 
to behold. The squire’s lady was even 
more pleased with the child than she had 
thought to be. 

‘She is a dear child,” she told the 
squire when Love had gone, and she was 
in his chamber mixing the sleeping-cup 
for which she had a dainty hand. ‘She 
is a dear child. I mean to have her of- 
ten to tea. "Tis a treat to her, too. I 
hear the good parson keeps her close and 
is over-strict with her.” 

‘* Did she tell you so?” asked the squire, 
beginning to sip his spiced and comfort- 
ing drink from his silver cup. 

‘*No; she said nothing; she never 
would, unless I mistake her greatly,” re- 
plied his wife. ‘‘I had it from Aunt 
Betsey, who formerly lived there.” The 
squire’s lady, beautiful and _ gracious 
though she was, still got some savor to 
life from a little harmless gossip. 

“Well, ‘tis true enough,” said the 
squire, ‘‘true enough. The parson has 
driven her with a mighty tight rein, and 
taught her to shy at the first scent of the 
devil.”’ The squire had been in his day, 
and was still, a great lover of horseflesh. 
‘““Why, bless you, my dear,” said the 
squire, ‘‘I don’t suppose that child ever 
had anything but the drippings of the 
contribution-box to eat or wear or make 
merry with. Every cent that the parson 
can save goes to foreign missions. Why, 
he sells every apple in his orchard—all 
except the windfalls—and sends the pro- 
ceeds to India’s burning strand; never 
one left for that poor child to have a 
bite of, fine apples too, a rare kind, 
brought from overseas by his grandfa- 
ther. I’ve tried to graft from ’em, and 
couldn't. I don’t suppose that child ever 
has a lollypop or a sweet-cake unless it’s 
given her, and I don’t know but her fa- 
ther would make her sell it then and 
drop in the penny next Sabbath day. 
Never a ribbon flying, or a frill setting 
her off. I’ve noticed her myself. I 
used to know her mother, used to think 
sometimes—I was perfectly satisfied with 
my own wife, you know, my dear—but I 
used to think that if I had been a young 
man, and my wife had married somebody 
else, I would have known how to look 
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out for her better than the man who had 
her—one of the prettiest girls anywhere 
about. I wonder if the parson intends 
to send his daughter to Burmah or thie 
Fiji Islands? Well, he is a good ma: 

and he has stepped along in his path of 
duty without a kick or a shy, and I sup 
pose he is sure of finding his heavenly 
pasture at last. I wish some other peo 
ple were as sure.” The squire finished 
his cup as he spoke, and handed it to his 
wife for replenishment. 

‘*TIt would be a cruel thing for him to 
send that little wild rose of a girl to any 
of those deadly climates; she looks as if 
she might have inherited delieacy from 
her mother too. I can’t believe he will,” 
said she, tilting the china pitcher care- 
fully. ‘‘I shall invite her to tea again 
next week. I think the poor child will 
be benefited by it.” 

So it came to pass that every Wednes- 
day afternoon Love went to take tea at 
the squire’s house. Her father gave lis 
consent, Love could not help thinking, 
with a certain constraint of pleasure at 
the invitation. ‘‘ The squire’s wife is a 
godly woman, and, I hear, a notable 
housekeeper; her example may profit you 
in some things, as your mother’s would 
have done,” the parson said. 

Love thought that her father seemed 
pleased when some fresh gifts, which she 
attributed, like the others, to the bounty 
of the squire’s lady, arrived. A few days 
after her first tea-drinking at the squire’s, 
on a warm night in early May, there was 
a loud knock at the front door, and when 
Love answered it, no one was there, but a 
dainty package was swinging by a cord 
to the latch. 

Love, after opening it in the sitting 
room, carried it to her father, who sat over 
his sermon in the study, and displayed, 
with rapture and terror at what he mig)it 
say, the fine India muslin for a gown, 
the beautiful blue ribbon to tie around 
her waist, and the little moroceo shoes. 
Her father, much to her astonishment, 
did not withhold his permission for her 
to keep the gifts, yet he spoke almost 
sternly .regarding them, and impressed 
upon her her duty in not placing undue 
importance upon such frivolities, in view 
of the serious life work before her. 

Love went clad in her new finery to 
take tea with the squire’s lady, and her 
heart was in such a flutter of gratitude 
she made no expression of it, except by 
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in eloquent look at her friend when she 
raised the beauty of her gown. 

‘“Why, my dear, what have we here, 
. little white rose instead of a little Quak- 
er lady?” the squire’s wife asked, smiling 
it Love, fluttering before her in her mus- 
lin frills; and Love only smiled back at 
her, and blushed with modest pride and 
affection. 

Love had a delicacy, perhaps exagger- 
ated and misplaced, about returning open 
thanks for surreptitious benefits. She 
said never a word to the squire’s wife 
about the gifts. Indeed, a number of 
times Mrs. Squire Abner Hawkes gave 
the child presents with no pretence of 
secrecy; there were three old gowns of 
her own among them—one, tlhe pride of 
Love's heart, of a blue figured satin. 
Love altered these gowns to fit her slen- 
der shape, and wore them to the admira- 
tion and somewhat to the wonder of all 
beholders. They thought it strange that 
Parson Lord should allow his daughter to 
go dressed so gayly, especially to the house 
of God. Love, who was henceforth al- 
ways a bird of fine plumage, never talked 
much about these showers of surreptitious 
benefits to her father. She never men- 
tioned the squire’s lady in that connection, 
except now and then to remark upon her 
kindness, once especially when she wore 
for the first time the remodelled gown of 
blue figured satin. It was on a Wednes- 
day, when she was going to take tea at 
the squire’s, and it was four years after 
her first visit there. The squire’s wife 
was a faithful friend, and Love a faith- 
ful admirer, 

Parson Lord might have pleaded, with 
truth, the strength of the temptation, had 
he felt some purely temporal pride in 
the appearance of his daughter as she 
stood before him in that gown, shimmer- 
ing with blue lights from shoulder to 
heel, and her lovely head shining with a 
golden crown of braids. In fact, a smile 
of that utter weakness and fondness which 
would have better suited her mother’s 
face came over her father’s, to Love’s 
wonder. But he enjoined her as sternly 
as ever not to allow her heart to dwell 
upon such vanities, but to remember that 
it was only her poor dying body which 
was so adorned, then turned again with 
his usual grave dignity to his sermon. 

Mr. Richard Pierce was to be at the tea- 
drinking that afternoon, and Love did not 
anticipate the occasion with quite as much 
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pleasure as usual. Now, she thought, it 
would be good-by to her pleasant sittings 
and her confidential talks with the squire’s 
lady. She had confessed as much to her 
friend, who had only patted her cheek 
fondly and smiled. Love was afterward 
afraid that she liad been rude and for- 
getful of the claims upon her gratitude 
and deference. There, she had actually 
as good as told her that she was sorry 
her grandson was coming home, when 
she had not seen him for so long. Mr. 
Richard Pierce, having developed within 
himself an amazing spirit of indepen- 
dence, had been away tle greater part 
of his vacations, earning money as tutor, 
and possibly in other capacities. There 
were those who claimed to have seen 
Mr. Richard Pierce, the squire’s  step- 
grandson, following the plough on a farm 
twenty miles away like any farmer's son. 
During his last vacation he had been in 
the old country with two boys whom he 
was fitting for college; the one before 
that, when he had been home for a few 
weeks, Love had been housed with a 
quinsy sore throat, and had not seen him. 
Indeed, with the exception of a few chance 
encounters with him at his grandmother's, 
when he had just arrived or was just 
leaving, the girl had not seen him at all. 
When she reached the squire’s house, 
and entered the stately old sitting-room, 
hung, as to its walls, with dim old oil- 
paintings and blurred engravings in 
heavy frames, furnished with old ma- 
hogany pieces reflecting ‘the light, as in 
little pools, from their polished surfaces, 
it was at first so dark to her, coming out 
of the afternoon sunlight, that she could 
see nobody. The shutters were nearly 
closed, because the squire’s wife had a 
headache. Love saw her friend’s face 
smiling dimly out of the gloom, heard 
her voice greeting her fondly, and felt 
her soft lips on her cheek; then she was 
presented formally to Mr. Richard Pierce, 
and curtsied vaguely before a bowing 
shadow. Atier Love had removed her 
worked muslin cape and her bonnet, she 
seated herself and took out her needle- 
work—a fine handkerchief which she was 
hem-stitching for her father, having cov- 
eted a little daintiness for him as well as 
herself. She worked industriously, an- 
swering modestly and prettily the squire’s 
wife when slie spoke to her, and fre- 
quently giving her fond glances; but she 
looked very seldom at Mr. Richard, and 
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replied in gentle but cool monosyllables 
when he ventured to address her. 

The young wan could scarcely take 
his eyes from her, though he strove hard 


not to stare rudely. It seemed to him 
that he had never in his whole life seen 
inything quite so fair and wonderful as 
this girl, who seemed to sit in a sort of 
blue radiance, with a shaft of sunlight 
from the open upper half of the shutter 
gilding her head. All the courtly ease 
of manner for which he had been quite 
famed among his associates deserted him. 
He heard lis voice tremble when he ad 
dressed this unresponsive girl; he knew 
that his remarks were boyish common 
places. It seemed to him that his grand- 
mother’s fair guest was in a mood not of 
maiden shyness only, but of decided aver- 
sion toward himself. He wondered in 
what way he could have offended her so 
He wondered if she simply object- 
ed to him on the score of his personal ap- 
pearance. It had always been considered 
fair beyond the average, but it might easily 
not be so regarded by her. Richard was 
not a large man; he considered that fact 
uneasily. He straightened himself to his 
fullest height when he crossed the room 
to open a shutter. However, his pains 
were thrown away; Love did not look at 
him at all. Still, although she was ap- 
parently oblivious of his presence, she 
was, in reality, fully aware of it. 

The moment Love had entered the 
room, she had been conscious of a strange 
and pungent odor. She did not know 
what it was, but Mr. Richard smoked to- 
bacco, and the scent of it was in his 
clothes. Love did not find it disagree- 
able, but she perceived it with every 
breath she drew, and it gave hera strange 
impulse of maiden rebellion, quite out of 
proportion to the cause, as if this man 
were fairly forcing his presence upon 
her, making it a part of her, whether she 
would or not. 

Love, with a little impatient air foreign 
to her, removed the lid from a potpourri- 
jar on a stand near her, and bent her face 
over it. The scent of rose leaves, lavender, 
and spices seemed like a reassertion of the 
flavor of her own maiden individuality, 
which this man in his tobacco- scented 
garments, with his glances of hitherto un- 
known masculine pleading, was striving 
to overcome. 

“Tt is too pleasant an afternoon for 
you to sit here in this dark room with 
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your needle-work,” said the squire’s lady, 
presently. ‘‘ Put it away, my dear, and 
Richard will take you out for a stroll in 
the garden.” 

Love started. ‘* Thank yon,” she fal- 
tered, ‘‘ I would rather remain here with 
vou, if you please.” 

‘*Do as I bid you, my dear,” repeated 
the squire’s wife, with her air of gentle 
authority which no one ever gainsaid. 

Love, with no further demur, folded 
her needle-work and put,it in her bead 
bag, and went with Mr. Richard into the 
garden at the back of the house. 

Up and down the long box-bordered 
paths they paced. Love kept her eyes 
downcast, and face turned, so that only 
the pink curve of it was visible to her 
companion. She answered in soft mono- 
syllables, a yes, sir, or a no, sir, when he 
addressed her with anxious deference. It 
spoke well for her charms that this young 
man, who had been heretofore treated 
very kindly by her sex, should have had 
a relish for this strolling in his grand- 
mother’s garden with one so sparing of 
responsive words and smiles. But Mr. 
Richard Pierce, far from appearing bored 
or dull, wore a look of rapture, as he paced 
the tortuous garden paths, Love's blue 
flounces rustling against him, no matter 
how far she shrank away, the pungent 
odor of the rank box, which was waist- 
high in places, in his nostrils, and now 
and then, like the melody triumphing 
over the swell of the bass, a breath of 
lavender from Love's garments. 

They threaded the green maze of the 
garden, Richard more adoring at every 
step; he held Love's parasol jealously 
between her face and the sun. It would 
have pleased him, doubtless, had the snap- 
dragons in the garden beds been real ones, 
that he might have slain them in her de- 
fence. He ventured to pick a nosegay and 
offer it to her. She accepted it with 
courtesy, and when they returned to the 
house, gave it to his grandmother. 

The tea-drinking that afternoon was a 
sore embarrassment and trial to Love. 
The squire was away, and his lady’s head- 
ache had waxed so severe that she had 
been obliged to retire to her room and 
leave her guest to sup alone with her 
grandson. 

So she and Mr. Richard sat alone at 
the table, Love behind the tea-tray with 
its silver cream-jug and sugar-bowl and 
blue cups and saucers. She poured out 
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‘*HE VENTURED TO THROW HIMSELF ON THE GRASS AT HER FEET.” 


the tea, tilting the silver pot with a dainty 
turn of her round elbow, and inquired 
politely as to the number of lumps of 
sugar, but volunteered scarcely a word 
beside. 

She sipped her tea delicately, and made 
a pretence at her biscuit and a glass of 
syllabub and a squaré of sponge-cake, 
but was all the time anxiously furtive as 
to Richard’s progress, that she might rise 
from the table. 

Even after tea Love was not as soon 
quit of her admirer as she had expected, 
for he must needs walk home with her to 
guard her from the deadly perils of the 
village street at dusk. She began to fear 
that she would not be rid of him at her 
house door, knowing that it would be in- 
cumbent upon her, unless she violated her 
sense of courtesy and hospitality, to invite 
him to enter. However, the young man, 
desirous as he might have been to accept 
the invitation, had the wisdom to refuse. 

When Mr. Richard Pierce returned to 
Boston, some six weeks later, to take up 
the study of the law, Love had smiled in 


his face a few times, she had addressed him 
of her own accord many occa 
sions as he could count on his fingers, and 
twice when returning in his company 
from tea-drinkings at his grandmother's, 
she had strolled with him a half-mile past 
her house. Once, coming on some errand 
for his grandmother, and having met with 
no respouse to his knocks, he had peered 
around the house and caught a glimpse 
of something blue through the trees in 
the apple orchard. He had followed up 
that glimpse of blue, and found Love seat 
ed with her needle-work in a natural arbor 
made by the growth of a wild grape-vine 
over an old apple-tree, and had ventured 
to throw himself on the grass at her feet 
Love cast a startled glance at him, half 
rose as if to run away, then settled herself 
and resumed her needle-work. Love's eyes 
were so intent upon this work that pres 
ently the young man dared still further. 
He gently laid hold of the hem of her 
blue muslin gown and kissed it fervently. 

Love was on her feet in a flash, and 
her work—a lace tucker which she was 
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embroidering—her scissors, her emery, 
ier thread, were on the ground. ‘‘I will 


never come here again, never, never,” said 
she. in a voice between anger and tears, 
and then was gone, flying like a blue-clad 
nymph through the green distance to the 


house. 

There was a certain shrewdness about 
Richard Pierce, although he seemed such 
. humble lover. He doubtless was abash- 
ed and conscience-stricken before Love's 
indignation, but he argued hopefully 
from her declaration that she would nev- 
er visit the arbor again. ‘‘She must have 
thought of the possibility of my meeting 
her here,” reasoned Richard Pierce. 

Richard was to leave for Boston the 
next day but one. The following after- 
noon he repaired full of hope to the grape- 
arbor, reaching it by a circuitous way 
icross the fields, lest Love spy him from 
her window, and so not be able to excuse 
her coming to herself. 

Richard waited long, but Love did not 
come; finally he repaired boldly to the 
house and knocked; but no one opened 
the door. The parson was away; and as 
for Love, she had been weeping so bitter- 
ly that not for the whole world would 
she have faced Richard Pierce with her 
red eyes. 

Richard came again that evening, and 
then the parson admitted him,and usher- 
ed him into the study, concluding, as a 
matter of course, that the young man was 
there upon some errand connected with 
lis soul’s salvation. 

Richard, after a period of solemn wait- 
ing, on the parson’s part, for the unbur- 
dening of his spirit, inquired somewhat 
awkwardly if Miss Love were at home. 
The parson directly inferred that he had 
come on some errand for his grandmo- 
ther, and replied that his daughter had 
retired to her room, suffering with a 
severe headache, but that he would de- 
liver the message in the morning. 

Richard, for very shame before this 
nan so unconscious of his selfish designs, 
must needs plunge himself still farther 
into deceit and invent a message, and 
thereby also accomplish a purpose of his 
own. He took out of his pocket a neat 
little pareel in silver-paper, and stated 
wickedly that his grandmother desired 
her compliments to Miss Love, and here 
was a little gift which she begged her to 
accept, the said gift being a most exquisite 
and dainty tucker of wrought lace, and a 
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pair of embroidery scissors, and an emery 
of painted velvet in an ivory case, for all 
of which treasures he had ridden hard 
that morning to the next market-town. 

Love, up in her chamber, knew perfect- 
ly well who was downstairs; she heard 
him come and heard him and al- 
though she would not go down to see 
him and bid him good-by, she wept be- 
cause she would not. 

The next morning, when her father 
gave her the parcel, she knew at once 
from whom it had come, in spite of that 
deceptive message. She colored so hotly 
that her father looked at her in a puzzled 
way, and she never thanked Medam 
Diantha (she had come to call the squire’s 
lady by that name), though here was a 
fine chance with such an openly present- 
ed gift. 

That night in his prayer the parson be- 
trayed the fact that, however oblivious 
he had seemed, he had possibly conceived 
suspicions. He prayed fervently to the 
effect that his beloved child might ever 
be mindful of the daily fulfilment of her 
duty to the Lord. He quoted Saint Paul’ 
in terms rendered somewhat covert by 
sacred imagery; he declared the blessed- 
ness of going into the world and preach- 
ing the gospel to every living creature in 
preference to the joys of this life. He 
petitioned that she might not forget the 
example of her sainted sister, that pattern 
of early piety, and might have strength to 
follow in that path which she would per- 
chance have trod had her life been spared. 

When Love rose from her knees she 
was very pale. Up in her own chamber, 
she took the lace tucker amé@ ine ivory 
case, folded them carefully in the silver- 
paper, and put them in a box of painted 
satinwood which had belonged to her 
mother. Then she folded the blue mus- 
lin gown whose hem Richard had kissed, 
daintily in a linen towel, and packed it 
away with the satinwood box in the very 
bottom of her chest. 

Love did not sleep that night, and look- 
ed wan and pale the next morning. Even 
her father’s prayer, which was a sort of 
triumphant homily upon the joys which 
await them who overcome, did not seem 
to raise her flagging spirits. Sometimes 
that prospect of pearly gate and golden 
street, of eternal chorals of triumphant 
praise, seem all too splendid to a little 
humble soul who would fain have offered 
to itself a smaller reward for sacrifice. 
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If, instead of the sea of jasper and those 
pavements of gold, Love had had pictured 
some little door of home, and her mother 
standing in it with outstretched arms of 
welcome, it might have filled her with a 
deeper sense of comfort. 

When Richard had been gone a week, 
he wrote a letter to Love in which he 
humbly begged her pardon for his bold- 
ness the afternoon before he left, and 
craved the honor of a correspondence. 

Love had debated long as to whether 
her duty demanded that she show this 
letter to her father and ask his advice in 
the matter. Finally, being led to a deci- 
sion largely by the reasoning that her 
duty it must be since it was such a sore 
trial, she took the letter to his study, and 
stood waiting at his elbow, a patient, 
downeast young figure, while he read it. 

The candle-light flickered over the par- 
son’s long, pale, heavily corrugated face 
as he read. It was a face expressive of 
all the stern resignation and persistency 
in sacrifice, and of none of its triumphant 
self-consciousness. Most truly did Par- 
son Lord serve his Maker through pure 
obedience to His will, and never for the 
sake of hisown. Finally the parson fold- 
ed the letter, and stated his mind to his 
daughter, with his usual cireumlocution 
of scriptural imagery. When he had fin- 
ished, Love courtesied, took her letter, and 
went back to her chamber. 

Poor Richard Pierce received no an- 
swer from his divinity, but, instead, a 
lengthy epistle from her father, assuring 
him of the receipt of his distinguished 
favor, which had been submitted to his 
inspection by his daughter, for whom he 
had, he begged leave to say, views con- 
nected with her spiritual welfare and her 
true duty in life which rendered it inad- 
visable, according to his poor judgment, 
for her to engage in a correspondence of 
the nature proposed, which might per- 
chance cause her to waste precious time 
and strength which should be devoted to 
higher aims, and possibly in the end di- 
vert her mind from the favorable con- 
templation of the one true and acceptable 
sacrifice of her life. The parson con- 
cluded with a few words of pious exhor- 
tation to his young friend. 

It was quite possible that Richard felt 
some irritation at that very sweet docility, 
which he would have so admired if direct- 
ed toward himself, which led Love to 
show his letter to her father and allow 
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him to answer it. He did not again sub 
ject himself to a similar rebuff, nor ey 
deavor to see Love until the followiy 
summer. : 

Then, at the first sight of the girl, grow, 
far prettier, and with a helpless blush and 
tremor before his eyes, he felt his resent 
ment vanish, and his admiration and loy, 
revive. However, he progressed not 
all in his wooing. If he went to e¢a|] 
upon Love, he was entertained by her fa 
ther with a relentless persistency of pious 
conversation, and he went many a tin 
to the grape-arbor in the hope that Loy: 
might be there with her needle-work, but 
she never was. During the three weeks 
he was at home she came only once to 
take tea with his grandmother, and they 
her father came for her, and himself es 
corted her home. 

Richard could not but feel that he was 
avoided, and finally went back to Boston, 
resolved that he would waste no more 
thought upon a girl who so persistent]; 
flouted him. 

After Richard had gone, Love grew 
thin and pale. The subtle inconsistency 
of reasoning power of her sex was strong 
ly marked in her. Underneath all her 
keeping to the letter of the law she had a 
feeling of wonder and grief and injury 
that her lover should so take her at her 
word. She would have had him come 
when he was told not. She would have liad 
him force her to a téte-d-téte in that grape 
arbor, and make it out of her power to 
say him nay. She would have had him 
correspond with her when such corre 
spondence had been forbidden, and some 
how ease her conscience of any blame. 
She would have had him take her love all 
the more, since she withheld it. She told 
herself that he did not care now; he had 
seen a fairer face in Boston; she would 
sternly put him from her mind, and strive 
to gain sufficient earthly bliss in the hope 
of that of heaven. Now and then she 
talked to her father of her uncles in Bur 
mah and India, how old were their wives 
when they accompanied them, how old 
was it necessary for a female missionary 
to be before the American Board would 
think it judicious to send her to those 
far-off lands? Reuben Lord had not al 
ways that expression of quick sympathy 
and joy with which he might have been 
expected to hear remarks so evidently 
tending toward the accomplishment of 
his cherished wish. Instead, he looked 
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at his daughter with a sternly anxious 
knitting of brows, and replied that it 
was not so much a matter of years which 
was in question, as prepgration and fit- 
ness of spirit and body to perform such 
work with acceptance to the Lord. 

Love reflected humbly that her father 
considered that she was not spiritually fit 
for so great a trust; of her bodily state 
she thought not at all. She wondered 
why the squire’s lady looked at her with 
such wistful intentness; wondered 
why she always insisted upon her drink- 
ing a glass of port-wine when she first 
arrived at her house. 

In those days more mysterious gifts 
than ever were showered upon the girl— 
a warm fur tippet for her delicate throat, 
a great muff wherein to nestle her little 
hands, a warmly wadded cloak, a hood of 
blue silk edged with swan’s-down, and 
many luxuries to tempt her appetite— 
oranges and pineapples, and often a 
plump partridge or quail. 

Love’s gratitude to the squire’s lady 
seemed to warm her whole heart. She 
often speculated as to the advisability of 
thanking her friend for her anonymous 
gifts, and once she consulted her father. 
‘Do you think it advisable to thank a per- 
son for a gift who has given it secretly, 
sir?” she asked. And her father stared a 
little, and replied, 

‘*No, daughter; no, certainly it is not 
advisable,” and was again intent upon 
Doddridge. 

All winter, when the stage-coach came 
in with-the mail, Love had a forlorn hope 
that it might bring a letter from Richard, 
but it never did. Sometimes the squire’s 
lady used to read extracts from her grand- 
son’s letters to Love, both to her delight 
and her fear. Always her heart was 
beating loud in her ears with the fear lest 
Richard had written of some beautiful 
Boston lady who had won his heart. It 
was in such wise that she betrayed her- 
self one afternoon in late June. 

It being a fine day, she and Madam 
Diantha were walking in the garden 
when the squire came with the mail, and 
there was a letter from Richard. 

The squire was a fine, handsome old 
gentleman, red -cheeked and clear - eyed, 
with a silver fleece of hair. Though he 
limped somewhat on account of his rheu- 
matic joints, yet he advanced with an 
almost boyish impetuosity. He was of 
rather smaller stature than his wife, who 
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moved with slow state between the roses, 
in a wide inflorescence of lavender flounces 
and softly floating laps and frills of lace. 

‘*Open the letter at once, my dear,” 
cried the squire, ‘‘and let us hear if the 
boy is coming, or if some fair Boston lady 
has him at her silk apron strings.” 

Love had moved aside in the garden 
path to make room for the squire, and 
Madam Diantha saw the girl’s face go 
white and red. 

** Read it aloud, my dear, if you please,” 
repeated the squire, eagerly. 

His wife began to read 
voice. 

The box in that place was as high as 
Love's waist, and some branches of roses 
were hooping over it. She turned her 
face away and smelled of a rose as she 
listened. 

The letter was short. Richard could 
not come just yet, not until next month, 
possibly not until August. He was very 
much occupied; the weather was very 
warm. He had been to dine at Mr. Solo- 
mon Purdy’s house the week before, and 
was to gothere to a party to-morrow. Mr. 
Purdy had two daughters, most amiable 
young ladies, and a son whom he found a 
most desirable companion— 

“Tis one of the most amiable young 
ladies!” interrupted the squire, with a 
loud laugh. ‘‘An amiable young lady 
and a pretty little apron, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Pierce stumbling at the length of the 
strings. I knew it. She has him fast. 
Well, ‘tis hard lines for us when we 
thought to see the lad’s face at the table a 
month ago,and now— Why, Diantha, 
my dear, what is the matter with the 
child?” For Love was half hanging over 
the green wall of box, like a broken rose 
branch. 

‘“Why, my dear, what is the matter? 
Are you ill?” cried Madam Diantha, and 
put her arm around the girl, support- 
ing her tenderly on her broad motherly 
bosom. Love was gasping faintly, and 
her lips were white. 

‘* What do you think is the matter?” 
asked the squire, anxiously: he was very 
fond of Love. 

‘* Tt is nothing, I think,” said his wife: 
“she is not very strong, and the sun is 
hot. Will you please go to the house and 
get the camphor-bottle on my dressing- 
table?” 

The squire’s lady put her mouth close 
to the girl’s ear when her husband had 
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gone. ‘‘ My precious child,” she whisper- 
ed, but said no more of comfort; she dared 
not, since she knew not but the squire’s 
surmise was correct. So she only kissed 
and patted and soothed as best she could, 
and repeated that the sun was hot, and 
she not strong, and no wonder that she 
was faint. 

Poor Love would have given the world 
to run home and hide herself, but she re- 
sponded, with a proud impulse toward 
concealment, to her friend’s subterfuge. 
She owned that she had felt the heat of 
the sun; she submitted to all that was 
done for her, and remained to tea as 
usual, eating obediently as much as she 
was able of a little bird which the squire 
had ordered to be specially prepared. 

‘“What ailed the child?” the squire 
asked his wife, after Love had gone home. 
‘*No, don’t say the sun, my dear, unless 
you spell it with an o,” and the squire 
laughed with boyish glee at his own joke. 

‘* Hush, my dear, we have no reason—”’ 
his wife began ; but he nodded obstinately. 

‘*The poor little soul was distressed at 
the mention of the amiable Purdy,” said 
he; ‘‘ but I hope you told her that it was 
nothing particular.” 

‘*Oh, but, my dear, it may be!” said his 
wife. 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it,” declared 
the squire, stoutly. ‘‘ Well, if the boy 
should want her, and she him,I would 
venture ten to one that the parson would 
try to separate them with the contribu- 
tion-box.”’ 

The next week Love forced herself to 
go to the squire’s, lest they suspect the 
reason if she staid away, but after that 
she did not go any more. Then July 
came and passed, and August was there, 
and Richard returned. 

Love saw him first as she was walking 
down the street. He was out driving with 
his grandmother and the squire. He 
had come unexpectedly the night before. 
When Love first lifted her eyes at the 
roll of wheels and saw Richard, she went 
so white that Madam Diantha gave an in- 
voluntary start as if she would go to her. 
She thought for a second that the girl 
would fall. But Love recovered herself 
quickly, and courtesied prettily, and they 
had passed. 

Richard’s grandmother glanced covert- 
ly at him, but he looked quite uncon- 
cerned, and her heart sank. However, 
Richard had seen, and the image of Miss 
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Catharine Purdy, which he had rather 
urged upon his heart of late, faded. 

Love wore that day a white muslin 
gown —one of her mysterious gifts— a 
little white cape, and a hat with a white 
ribbon; she looked for all the world like 
a flying white flower as she came down 
the street, her white draperies blown in 
the wind. 

The squire had been shrewdly observ 
ant. ‘* The parson’s daughter looks mor 
like an angel than a thing of flesh and 
blood,” he remarked presently, ‘‘and | 
fear she'll be one in earnest if they don’t 
look out for her.” 

Richard stared at the landscape. ‘Is 
she out of health?” he inquired, in a some- 
what constrained tone. 

‘*She was always delicate, dear,” his 
grandmother replied, evasively. 

‘* Not like this,” maintained the squire 

That evening, when he and Richard 
were sitting together after supper, he 
turned suddenly upon the young man 
with a motion of defiance, as if he were 
throwing secrecy and prudence to the 
winds. ‘‘ Well, my boy, your grandmo 
ther would have me say nothing, but | 
am going to get to the bottom of this. 
Our little Love Lord fainted away when 
your grandmother read a letter of yours , 
in which you spoke of the Misses’ Purdy 
something particularly, and we knew 
Now, sir, if you have trifled—” 

‘*Trifled, sir!” cried Richard, staring. 
‘“ Why, sir, she will have none of me. 
She has shown me so plainly that there 
is no mistaking it.” 

‘Then it’s the parson,” said the squire, 
reflectively. 

‘‘No; it is she herself.” 

‘*Go there and see her, and you will 
find out that I am right, my boy,” said 
the squire. 

‘‘T go not the second time where | 
have as good as had the door in my face, 
though it was heaven, and an angel shut 
ting it,” replied Richard, and was true to 
his resolution for some little time. 

Poor Love staid close at home, and al 
ways, when the weather was fine, repaired 
of an afternoon to the grape-arbor, and 
sat there until tea-time, with an eye of 
wistful hope for a young man coming 
across the field; but he never came. 

But one afternoon, during the last of 
August, Love went into her father’s study, 
bringing a letter in which Mr. Richard 
Pierce begged her to be in the grape- 
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arbor at eight o'clock, for the purpose of 
conversation upon a matter pertaining to 
them both. He concluded by stating that 
he would consider her failure to be there 
as final, and would henceforth obtrude 
himself no further upon her, whose obe- 
dient servant he would ever be. 

Parson Reuben Lord read the letter, 
while his daughter looked at him with 
that same expression with which she had 
pleaded for the doll. 

‘Daughter, you know what my will 
has been for you from your youth up,” 
said the parson, solemnly. 

Love went out without a 
father heard her sob on the stairs. 
ate no supper, though a little crock of 
honey had mysteriously come for her late 
that afternoon. She went up to her room 
at half past seven o’clock. 

Parson Lord stood listening at the foot 
of the stairs leading to his daughter's 
chamber; now and then he heard a sti- 
fled sob. He put foot on the stair, as if 
to ascend, then drew back; at every sob 
his own face was convulsed. At last he 
took his hat and went out, shutting the 
front door softly. 

That night the sky was overcast and 
the dusk was early. When Richard, at 
eight o’clock, crossed the fields, all the 
trees were forgathering in shadows, and 
all white flower bushes and white house 
walls in the distance seemed luminous. 
Long before he reached the arbor he saw 
something white shining therein, and his 
heart leaped for joy, he thinking it was 
surely Love’s white gown and she had 
come. But when he went in, it was only 
a soft lavender-scented mass of silken 
shawl. 

‘** She has been here and gone,” thought 
Richard, in a great turmoil of grief and 
wrath. ‘‘She has been here and not 
waited. I will have no more of her. If 
she loves me not, I will not follow her 
any longer; and if she loves me, she has 
no spirit which is worthy of the love. 
The clock has not yet struck eight, and 
she did not wait—” 

Then, just as Richard spoke, the town 
clock struck the half-hour after eight. 
And here it may be said that the next 
day, when the Boston stage-coach came 
in, there was great amazement all over 
the village to find that the town clock 
was a half-hour fast. 

But Richard Pierce, that night when he 
heard the half-hour strike, went straight 
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to the parson’s house and let fall the 
knocker with a bold clang, and when the 
parson came, demanded to see his daugh- 
ter. 

‘*She has retired, I fear,” replied the 
parson, who was strangely pale, and 
whose voice quivered  convulsively. 
‘* Will you walk into my study, sir?” 

But Richard would not come in, 
would see his daughter at the door. 

Love did not know the voice in which 
her father called; she asked, tremblingly, 
who had spoken. 

‘“*Come down, daughter,” said her fa- 
ther, still in that strange voice. ‘‘ There 
is some one at the door who is desirous of 
speaking with you.” Then he went into 
his study and shut the door. 

Love went down, and Richard’s face 
shone white framed in the doorway 
against a background of night gloom. 
He flung an arm around her and drew 
her outside. 

‘We have had enough of this, dear,” he 
said, shortly. ‘‘If you love me, tell me 
so now, for God’s sake!” 

“Oh, it is not right! I fear it is not 
right!” Love gasped, and trembled in his 
arms. 

‘* Let the right alone. 

‘“T must not!” 

‘Let the must not alone. Tell me!” 

‘* Ves,” said Love, with asigh, and then 
tried with a faint assertion of maiden dig 
nity to ward off Richard’s kisses. ‘‘It 
can be no more than—this,” she whisper- 
ed, brokenly. ‘We cannot be—married, 
Richard.” 

‘*Why not?” demanded Richard. ‘‘Why 
not, sweetheart?” 

‘Father—father has vowed— 
not wish me to marry, Richard.” 

‘*“Well, marry you will, nevertheless, 
sweetheart.” 

‘‘Never without his consent. 
not, Richard.” 

‘*With or without, you shall marry 
me, Love; but he will consent.” 

‘Oh, he will not, unless—” Love 
looked with sudden courage in his face. 
‘*Oh,” she whispered—‘‘ oh, Richard, .if 
you would only be a missionary!” 

Richard Pierce laughed so loud that the 
gay ring of it penetrated to the parson in 
the study. ‘I will not be a missionary, 
and yet marry me you shall, now I know 
that you love me, sweetheart,” said he; 
then, before Love knew it, they were 
standing before her father. 
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“Sir,” said Richard, speaking with a 
fine manly air, ‘‘I should have come to 
you before and asked for your daughter’s 
hand had she not been so desirous of fol- 
lowing your wishes instead of her own, 
and concealing her feelings from me soa 
well that I judged it to be useless. Now 
we know that we love each other, and I 
beg that you will give me your daughter 
for my wife.” 

‘*My daughter has long known that 
my plans for her were otherwise than the 
married estate,” said Parson Lord, look- 
ing past them and speaking with stiff 
lips. 

‘*Ts the soul of your daughter yours to 
command in a matter like this, sir?” in- 
quired the young man, hotly, and yet 
with some show of deference. 

‘*T cannot give my consent,” Parson 
Lord said, and turned to his sermon. 

‘*Cannot you reconsider this, sir?” 

‘‘T cannot give my consent,” repeated 
the parson. ‘It is final.” 

‘*Then,” said Richard, drawing Love's 
arm firmly through his own, ‘‘ marry 
without your consent we must, sir, for 
marry her I will, now I know that she 
loves me.” 

The next Sunday the banns between 
Richard Pierce, Esquire, and Love Lord, 
spinster, were published—not proclaimed 
from the pulpit, but copied neatly on a 
fair sheet, and hung in the frame used for 
that purpose beside the meeting - house 
door, where all who entered might read. 
The parson might have discerned a great- 
er spirit of astonishment and gossip in the 
faces of his audience than of pious atten- 
tion to the precepts of the gospel, had he 
been interested to decipher it. 

His plans for his daughter were well 
known, and here were her banns publish- 
ed. Had the parson yielded unto the 
pleading of earthly affection, or was this 
without his knowledge or approval? Pub- 
lic opinion rather inclined to the latter 
view, although far from sure thatthe banns 
could be set up, even with the squire to 
manage matters, without the parson’s 
knowledge. Love was not at meeting, 
but Richard Pierce was sitting between 
his grandmother and the squire, and hold- 
ing up his head with a gallant air, look- 
ing straight at the parson, as if he were 
weighing every word of the discourse. 

The banns were published three Sun- 
days, and on Monday following the 
third, the squire, the squire’s lady, and 


Mr. Richard Pierce drove in the coach 
to Parson Reuben Lord’s house. When 
they entered the study, having been ush- 
ered therein by the parson with a grave 
dignity, Richard looked around anxious- 
ly, but Love was not there. He glanced 
imploringly at his grandmother. ‘‘ Where 
is Love, sir?” she asked the parson, in her 
sweetly imperative voice. 

‘*In her chamber,” he replied. When 
he was dead, Parson Lord would be no 
whiter. 

‘**T will call her,” said Madam Diantha, 
and called ‘‘Love! Love, dear child!” And 
when the girl did not come for the call- 
ing, she went up stairs, and found her 
weeping and moaning that she could not 
wed without her father’s consent, and he 
would never give it, and if he would, he 
would fly in the face of his own con- 
science, and bring a curse upon himself 
for breaking his solemn promise to the 
Lord. 

Thus the poor child, in her bewilder 
ment of love and conscience, until the 
squire’s lady would hear no more, but 
bathed her eyes and led her down stairs 
to Richard, who took her hand with an 
air as if he challenged the whole world. 

Then Squire Hawkes spoke to the par- 
son. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘my grandson loves 
your daughter, and she returns his love. 
The banns have been published for the 
requisite length of time, as you are aware, 
and they stand before you humbly be- 
seeching that you give them your bless- 
ing and unite them in matrimony.” 

‘*T cannot do so, sir,” replied Parson 
Lord, in a set sad voice. ‘I cannot, sir.” 

‘* May I inquire why not, sir?” 

‘* When my child was born, I solemn- 
ly dedicated her to God. I vowed that 
she should be set apart for the service of 
the Lord, should she be spared to me,” re 
plied the Parson. ‘I can break my vow 
no more than Jephthah of old.” 

‘* Damn Jephthah !” shouted the squire, 
who had an uncompromising tongue 
when aroused. ‘‘ You are mad, sir.” 

The parson remained silent. 

“Will you, or will you not, marry 
them?” demanded the squire. 

**T cannot.” 

“Will you give your consent, then?” 

‘*T cannot.” 

Love was clinging weakly to her lover's 
arm. The squire faced them suddenly. 
‘Tis the rankest folly,” he cried, ‘‘and 
the cruelest! What are you, Reuben 
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Lord, to dispose of your daughter, heart 
and soul, as you propose? How dare you 
come thrusting your damned covenant like 
a wedge between two young things who 
love each other in the fear of the Lord, 
and refusing to make them happy, be- 
cause you are afraid you will go to hell 
for it? How dare you tamper with the 
holiest feeling of the human heart? Here 
is your daughter, an angel if ever there 
was one, loving this young man, and ready 
and willing to honor and obey him all 
the days of her life, comfort him in sor- 
row, and nurse him in sickness, are you 
not, sweetheart?” 

Love nodded, sobbing. 

‘‘And here is my grandson, with all 
iis heart set upon loving, cherishing, and 
protecting her in sickness or health, and 
cleaving to her for better or worse, are 
vou not, Richard?” 

‘Yes, sir, 1 am,” replied Richard, with 
a start of amazement. 

‘‘Then,” said the squire, his voice 
changing suddenly from a tone of easy 
interrogation to one of solemn proclama- 
tion, ‘‘in virtue of the authority vested 
in me as justice of the peace of this town- 
ship, I pronounce you man and wife.” 

The squire gave a loud laugh of tri- 
umph, which he checked suddenly as he 
saw Parson Reuben Lord’s face. It was 
shocked beyond words, and with a strange 
expression of guilt. 

‘*Before the Lord, sir,” cried Squire 
Hawkes, ‘‘ neither your daughter nor my 
grandson nor my wife was a party to 
this, nor I myself, until the faney struck 
me. Isawin a flash ‘twas the only way; 
unless she had been trapped thus, she 
would never have brought herself to wed 
without your consent.” 

Parson Lord went over to his daughter, 
kissed her solemnly on her forehead, said 
‘* God bless you, my daughter! May you 
and the husband you have chosen dwell 
together in the love of the Lord, and may 
the day be sanctified to you!” and went 
out. 


A crowd which had gathered outside, 
gaping silently out of the shadows, stood 
back in a very hush of wonder when the 
bridal party emerged from the parson’s 
house, got into the coach,and were driven 
away. ‘‘She’scoming! She’s married to 
him!” said one exclaiming voice, and then 
no more. 

For days the village was thrilled to its 
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fullest capacity for excitement by the 
wedding of the squire’s grandson and the 
parson’s daughter; but no one ever knew 
the full particulars, for principals and 
witnesses kept them to themselves. 

Every body agreed that the parson aged 
fast after his daughter's marriage, and 
that his whole character seemed strange- 
ly changed. Whereas he had moved 
among his people, discharging his re- 
ligious duties toward them with a stern 
rigidity of faithfulness, he now bore him- 
self with a meek lovingness which caused 
folk to turn and stare at him as at a 
stranger. Moreover, his sermons lost 
their directness of application concerning 
the justice and righteous judgments of 
the Lord, and some feared lest he might 
be falling off in the doctrines. 

Aunt Betsey Ware, who kept house for 
him, said never was such a change in 
mortal man before, and when a sour-ap- 
ple tree begun to bear sweetings, ‘twas 
a sure sign that it would blossom next 
spring in another world. She was right 
in that case, for Parson Reuben Lord died 
very suddenly the spring after his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. 


Love was sent for, and came with her 
husband, and mourned for her father, 
though in somewhat unwonted fashion. 
It was as if she grieved more sorely for 
that father whom she had never had than 
for him whom she had lost. 

Then, a few days after the funeral, she 
found among his papers his journal, which 
she read, and had therefrom a revelation. 
When her husband came in she ran and 
clung to him, weeping and trembling in 
a passion of remorseful love and pity. 

‘* Oh,” she cried—‘‘ oh, Richard! it was 
father—it was father!” 

‘* What do you mean, sweetheart?” 

‘*Tt was father who gave me the doll, 
and not Madam Diantha. It was father 
who gave me the pretty gowns and the 
bonnets and the ribbons. It was father 
who gave me everything! Oh, Richard, 
it was poor father! Look at this—look!” 

Richard took the parson’s journal and 
read, here and there, where she indi- 
cated : 

March 6.—I have purchased the doll. 
Alas! I am weak and selfish, and under 
the sway of my natural affection. The 
price of the toy should have gone 
elsewhere; but the heart of the child is 
sore, and I cannot have it. Oh, her face 
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as she stood there holding the old treasure 
of her childhood, which she had found,and 
which I could not let her keep for very 
consistency in discipline! Daphne was 
too hard upon such a tender heart of 
such a little girl. 

God forgive me if I have erred through 
too great love for my child! Methinks I 
could have been burned at the stake in 
Thy cause, I could have been broken 
upon the wheel, but this martyrdom of 
pain in the heart of the child of my love 
I cannot bear. 

March 7.—She looks as I have never 
seen her; the joy in her face causes my 
heart to leap. I have given her the toy 
in a manner secretly, hoping that she 
will not confound me with her innocent 
delight and thanks, which would convey 
to me such reproaches; and she was del- 
icately mindful of my wish. She is wise 
beyond her years. How can I crave for- 
giveness when I do not truly repent, re- 
membering the child’s face and the joy 
in it? Right or wrong, I would do it 
over again. Oh, my poor heart! 

July 8.—-Have purchased a gown of 
white muslin for my daughter. The or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit should 
have been sufficient for her, but she was 
not attired as others of her age, and it 
perchance has tried her: the heart of a 
maid is a tender and unknown thing. 
Oh,my weak and degenerate nature! May 
it not foster in her too great love of dress 
and the pleasures of the world; for myself 
it matters not, so she be innocently glad. 

September 6.—She is grieving because 
of that youth to whom her heart. has 
turned, as I have known for some time, 
to my great sadness. What will become 
of that tender heart, yielding so helpless- 
ly and so guilelessly unto the great call 
of life? I cannot give my consent, I 
dare not break my vow unto the Lord. 
Herein, at least, I must stand firm. She 
has no appetite. I have purchased del- 
icacies for her. It may be that I do 
wrong, when the heathen starve for the 
milk of the word; but she is my only 
child. 

January 9.—She is very poor in health. 
She shivers in the cold meeting-house. 
I have purchased a fur tippet for her, and 
a Jarge muff, and a wadded cloak, at a 
price which would have done incalcula- 
ble good in purchasing spiritual raiment 
for the needy in foreign fields. The 
child does not put me to shame with her 
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openly expressed gratitude, but takes hep 
gift, as usual, with her sweet docility and 
meek grace. 

March 18.—I have to-day purchased a 
new gown of fine texture and a pretty 
color. She still pines and grieves, and 
I strive to render her content with these 
little gewgaws, which, I have understood. 
sweeten the greater lacks of life to the 
feminine heart. May God forgive nx 
for yielding to this so great weakness, 
and striving to temper the sorrow which 
may be ordained for her good to my) 
daughter, and even perchance awakening 
thereby a love for vanity in her heart! 

July 26.—The youth upon whom sh: 
has fixed her affections 1s in the village: 
she is watching for him and he does not 
come. Can I keep to my resolution and 
see her unhappy? 

August 27.—All is over. I have yield 
ed to the strength of my paternal love 
They have met and plighted their vows, 
and by my means. I myself, in spite of 
everything, have brought about a meet 
ing between them, and that by methods 
which bring me to shame. I resorted to 
subterfuge, even to deception. I cannot 
recall even to myself the means which | 
used, involving, as they did, deception and 
trickery, without the deepest mortifica 
tion and the most painful prickings of 
conscience, and yet I acknowledge, to my 
still deeper humiliation, that I do not re 
gret the result which was brought about 
by such means, and I confess that I am 
sure, in the depths of my guilty and self- 
betraying heart, that, for the sake of her 
happiness, I would repeat,as long as I drew 
the breath of life, my folly and my fault. 

September 30.—My daughter is wed 
ded to the man of her choice. The letter 
of my vow I kept, yet broke it undenia 
bly in the spirit. I humbly confess to 
my Maker my joy and exceeding happi- 
ness that the vow be not fulfilled, sinful 
though it may be. In spite of my back- 
sliding, my lack of steadfastness, and my 
weakness of the flesh, I have upon me a 
deep peace and certainty of good to come 
which will not be gainsaid by any self- 
blame. I marvel greatly if I perchance 
have rightfully estimated the love of God 
toward us, which may—an I be.not led 
astray by my evil imagination—acknow- 
ledge as its own offspring all the natural 
affections of the human heart, and tlie 
human weakness therefrom be thus for- 
given by the divine love. 
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A Nubian Chief in Battle 
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FFXHAT portion of Africa which the 

Mahdi rebellion has brought so prom- 
inently into notice, extending from Egypt 
‘on the north to the sources of the Nile 
on the south, should not, properly speak- 
ing, be called the Soudan, its correct name 
being Nubia. 

The Soudan proper lies between Sene- 
gal on the west and Nubia on the east, 
and is inhabited exclusively by negroid 
races. 

Soudan is an Arabic word signifying 
‘*the country of the black ones,” and 
was given by the lighter-colored Arab 
invaders who overran the whole of north- 
ern Africa in the seventh and eighth cen- 
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turies to the darker races of the interior, 
whom they conquered and proselytized. 
The Nubian Desert is a series of vast 
plains divided by ranges of rugged hills 
which sometimes rise to a height of two 
thousand feet and upwards, while huge 
granite bowlders, piled one above the 
other, crop up at intervals in isolated 
spots. The soil is for the most part hard 
clay, occasionally covered with basaltic 
pebbles interspersed with quartz and flint, 
or with large tracts of fine sand. The 
climate is remarkable for its dryness, and 
consequently, in spite of the great heat, 
is not unhealthy, except during the rains, 
when decaying vegetation gives rise to 
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malarious fevers. From October to Feb- 
ruary inclusive the weather, for a tropical 
climate, is comparatively cool, the ther 
mometer not exceeding 85° Fahrenheit 
in the shade at noon, and sinking to 40 
at night. During the hot season, how- 
ever, which commences in April, the 
temperature rapidly rises, the register 
not unfrequently being 120° in the shade 
and 160° in the sun. 

The Nubians consist of four distinet 
races, viz., those of Ethiopian, Nouba, Bij- 
ja,and Arabian descent; and these races 
are again subdivided into tribes. 

The Ethiopian comprises the Habab, 
Teklis, and others, occupying the hilly 
country between Suakin and Massowa; 
the Nouba, now known as the Hadendoa, 
Bishareen, and Ababdeh, between Suakin 
and Berber; the Bijja, more familiar as 
the Beni Amer and Hallenga, roams over 
the district westward of Abyssinia, of 
which Kassala is the capital; while those 
of Arabian descent are found south of 
Khartoum, between the Blue and White 
Niles. These races still retain their own 
languages, speaking respectively Ethiop- 
ic, Nouba, Bijja, and Arabic; and, hav- 
ing kept perfectly distinet and stood aloof 
from one another, they have no language 
in common, though, as all profess the 
Mohammedan faith, and many from each 
tribe make the devotional pilgrimage to 
Mecea, a knowledge of Arabic is spread- 
ing among them. 

The Egyptian Soudan extends from the 
White Nile westerly to about longitude 
24° east, and the black troops of Egypt, 
being freed negro slaves from this region, 
are rightly termed Soudanese. 

Nubia, which from time immemorial 
had been tributary to Egypt, was at the 
beginning of the present century annexed 
by her, and, until the outbreak in 1881, 
formed the larger portion of that country. 
Egyptian administration, however, in this 
territory related chiefly to taxation, the 
people being allowed to settle their own 
differences and adjudicate their petty 
crimes, their laws being based on those 
of the Koran. Every tribe is divided 
into septs, each of which is governed by 
its own hereditary sheik, and from these 
sheiks one is ‘elected as supreme head, 
under the title of ‘‘Sheik Moshaiek "— 
Chief of Chiefs. 

In appearance the Nubians are a fine 
race. Their color varies through all 
shades of rich brown to a clear ebony. 











The face is oval, with features assimila- 
ting to the Caucasian type, and bearing 
for the most part a proud and indepen 
dent expression. The eve is dark hazel, 
the white being clear, and not, as in the 
negro, of a yellowish hue; the nose is 
well bridged, often approaching the aqui- 
line, with clear-cut nostrils, and the lips 
incline in a slight degree only to fulness, 
The men are well built, lithe, and active, 
averaging five feet ten inches in height, 
and their limbs, though not muscular, are 
strong and sinewy. Their skin is fine 
and soft, and in this particular presents 
a great contrast to that of the negro, 
which is rough and coarse, proving that 
the delicate texture of the Nubian is an 
inherent quality, and not attributable to 
the use of unguents, which both races ap- 
ply lavishly. 

Water, as a rule, being searce in that 
part of Africa, both sexes have recourse 
toa cleansing process which perhaps may, 
by courtesy, be called a bath, and which 
is carried out in the following manner: 

The recipient of the luxury lies at full 
length on a piece of palm-leaf matting, 
and is well rubbed from head to foot with 
mutton fat—their simple and only soap 
—which, however, has been previously 
scented with musk, pounded sandal-wood, 
and odoriferous plants. The ‘* bath” com- 
pleted, the whole body is then manip- 
ulated or massaged—this treatment and 
term, now so universal, having been 
adopted by the French from the Arabic 
custom, and word ‘* masseh,” to knead. 

The hair of the Nubians is perhaps the 
most striking feature of their appearance. 
It is worn in an immense mass on the top 
and sides of the head, giving the appear- 
ance of a huge beehive rising from the 
shoulders, and this mop is carefully dress- 
ed with the only pomatum they know— 
pure and unadulterated suet, fresh from a 
newly killed sheep. 

A party of the friends of the dandy 
about to be adorned squat in a cirele on 
the ground, and chew in succession large 
lumps of the above-named suet, these 
being passed from mouth to mouth as 
each jaw becomes fatigued, until the spe- 
cialty has been cleansed of all obnoxicus 
particles. Meanwhile the tresses to be 
thus fragrantly scented are being combed. 
or rather raked out, either with a horn or 
a wooden skewer—in each case ten inch- 
es or more in length—after which the 
finishing smear is freely applied. 
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These races are, without exception, nom- 
ads, and subsist principally on the milk 
of their cows, goats, and camels, varied 
occasionally by the flesh of their herds 
and wild animals taken in hunting. They 
prepare also from millet a porridge called 
*lugma”™; andthe richer people, who have 
slaves to cook for them, bake a sort of 
bread, called *‘ kisra,” which is a spongy 
cake about two feet in diameter and 
quarter of an inch thick. There being 
no mills in the country, the millet,which 
has been previously soaked, is crushed on 
a Slab of granite by rubbing a rounded 
stone backwards and forwards over it 
until it is reduced to a pulp. In twelve 
hours this pulp has become slightly sour, 
when it is poured on to a stone or clay 
griddle over a quick fire, a slave deftly 
spreading it with the palm of her hand 
equally over the whole surface. It is 
then covered with an air-tight lid, made 
of closely woven grass, and in three min- 
utes is baked to the consistency of a pan- 
cake, and served with a thick sauce. An- 
other form of this sour bread is ‘* abret,” 
but this is as thin as a wafer, prepared 
and baked in a manner similar to kisra, 
and then sun-dried till crisp. ‘‘ Abret” is 
stored in goat-skin bags, and used chiefly 
on a foray or march, where there are no 


appliances for cooking; in water its slight- 
ly acid flavor forms a refreshing drink, 
while the moistened pulp serves for food. 
During the rainy season, when 
plentiful, milk is abundant, and is given 


grass is 
away lavishly. I have often arrived at a 
Beni Amer camp with a dozen or more 
men, and each member of the party has 
immediately been presented with at least 
a gallon. A superstition prevails that 
were money taken the cows would at once 
become dry ; so payment is never accepted, 
though a gifton the departure of the trav- 
eller is not declined. 

In each herd there is always “the 
lueky cow,” which is held in great rever- 
ence; and it is only as a mark of special 
favor that a stranger is permitted to taste 
the milk of this idolized animal, a stipu- 
lation being made that it must be con- 
sumed the same evening, and neither 
poured into a different vessel from that 
into which it was milked, nor taken away 
from the camp, lest the loss of milk from 
the whole herd should ensue. 

The natives themselves seldom drink 
milk when fresh, preferring it either fer- 
mented or sour; in the former case it re- 
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Curds are a favori 
dish; but the bow], alas, never present 
the smooth inviting surface we are fami 
iar with—for, spoons being unknown, tl 
stout forefinger of the swartliy hostess has 
with much consideration, been employe: 
to break it into lumps for the greater co: 
venience of the hungry guest! 

Nubian villages are generally circula 
in form, surrounded by the strong, thorn, 
hedge now so familiar as a ‘* zeriba 
They consist not only of houses, calle 
‘tukuls,” which are permanent resi 
dences, but of tents of palm-leaf matting 
which they take with them to the various 
grazing-grounds. The ‘‘tukuls” are mac 
of long coarse grass, woven into a frame 
work of stout branches, with thateh near 
ly a foot thick of the same grass, and, 
though having neither window nor chim 
ney, are remarkable for coolness. 

The furniture of these abodes is meagre 
in the extreme, consisting merely of a 
primitive bedstead of strips of ox-hide 
stretched on a wooden frame, half a dozen 
goat-skin bags for carrying goods, an 
earthen-ware pot for cooking ‘‘ lugma,” 
the granite slab on which grain is crush 
ed, and a few milking-baskets. These 
baskets are a unique feature of the coun 
try, so ingeniously and closely woven 
that they are completely fluid-proof, de 
vised by the people to combine lightness 
and durability, and thus suit their migra- 
tory habits. 

At the grazing-camps, when the herd is 
away from the village, it is necessary even 
to boil the milk in them, and, as they can 
not be placed on the fire, the difficulty is 
overcome by dropping red-lot stones into 
them until the milk boils. 

A similar plan is adopted in cooking 
meat. A large fire is kindled, and a num 
ber of stones are thrown intoit. As soon 
as the embers glow, the ashes are blown 
aside and strips of meat are laid on the 
heated stones, care being taken to turn 
them when the under side is done. 

In this way the juices are retained, and 
the flavor equals, if, indeed, it does not sur 
pass, that of any other method of cooking. 
It is not, however, every stone that will 
stand the fire; knowledge and experience 
are needed in the selection. The first 
time my friends and I tried the experi 
ment in the absence of servants, we came 
to signal grief; the stones we had chosen 
exploded, for the most part with loud 
reports, scattering themselves, the fire- 
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brands, and meat in every direction, so 
that we were obliged to raze our glow- 
ing pile, and content ourselves with toast- 
ing our meat on the ends of our ramrods. 

When a white man approaches a zeriba, 
a servant is sent forward to announce his 
arrival, and the head man, with some of 
his followers, comes out to meet him, of- 
fering his hand, and greeting him with 
the words, ** Keif halak, taiyibin, taiyi- 
bin?” (How art thou, art thou well, art 
thou well?). Mohammedans are, how- 
ever, saluted with the Moslem form of ad- 
dress, ‘*Salaam aleikum” (Peace be to 
you); and the reply is given, ‘‘ Wa alei- 
kum ess salaam” (And to you be peace). 
This salutation is never addressed to a 
Christian, the Koran forbidding it to any 
but ‘‘ the faithful.” 

The preliminary courtesies ended, the 
traveller is conducted to the rest-house, a 
shed provided in every village, principally 
for the convenience of merchants going 
up and down the country; and milk, cof- 
fee, and ‘‘lugma” are atonceserved. Con- 
versation ensues, but neither the name 
nor tribe of a Mohammedan stranger is 
ever asked, lest he should prove a foe. 

As night closes in, the young men of 
the village assemble in front of the rest- 
house, and go through a variety of the 
strangest evolutions and antics, miscalled 
a dance, in honor of the travellers. The 
dance is accompanied by much clapping 
of hands above their heads, and loud 
yells and war-whoops, and never fails to 
call forth the unbounded admiration of 
their own people, however critically it 
may be regarded by the new-comers to 
whom it is a novelty. 

As the grass surrounding a camp be- 
comes eaten down, the tribe removes to 
a fresh pasturage. It takes but a short 
time for these sons of the desert to strike 
and pack their tents with the few above- 
named chattels on their camels, and the 
spot which an hour before was resound- 
ing with the cries peculiar to nomad life 
—the lowing of cattle, the wild cries of 
the herdsmen, the booming of the village 
drums, the tinkling of their lyres, and the 
shrill falsetto song of the maidens — is 
left silent and deserted till the following 
year. 

The Nubians, like many uncivilized na- 
tions, show much ingenuity in supplying 
the wants of every-day life from the sur- 
roundings of nature. On one occasion 
an impromptu boot-lace was produced 
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from the inner bark of the nearest acacia 
The trunk was pounded with a stone fo 
about the length of two feet, and the fin 
white fibre below laid bare; this was 
peeled off, and rapidly twisted until it 
closely resembled a piece of whip-cord 
and served admirably as a makeshift 
Their buckets, as well as the milk-baskets 
already described, are cleverly adapted to 
their wandering life. A circular piece 
of hide, two feet in diameter, is pierced 
round the edge with holes, and through 
these a strip of bamboo is threaded; the 
hide is drawn in to a third of its original 
diameter, the ends of the strip are fast 
ened together, and the bucket is com 
plete. When unthreaded, these buckets 
serve as kneading-troughs for making 
bread on a march. 

I was much amused on one occasion by 
the manufacture of temporary pipes. For 
one a hole about six inches long was 
bored into the river- bank to form the 
stem, to meet which another liole 
scooped out from above for the bow]. 
The stem was then blown through, to rid 
it of dust, tobacco placed in the bowl, a 
light applied, and several men in turn 
enjoyed the luxury. Another pipe was 
made by thrusting the thumb into a ball 
of wet clay to form the bowl, which was 


was 


quickly dried by a bit of glowing char 
coal, and a hollow reed was inserted for 


the stem. Tribes of Arabian descent use 
pipes made of greenstone polished with 
emery and a leaf, which aets like sand 
paper. 

The method of sinking wells in the dry 
beds of watercourses during the hot sea- 
son, and the manner in which sand is 
prevented from falling in, are simple and 
effective. A number of leafy branches 
of the tamarisk are twisted into a cable 
some five inches thick. One end of this 
cable is bent into a hoop about a yard in 
diameter, which is laid on the ground 
where the well is to be dug, and as the 
sand is scooped out the rest of the cable 
is coiled downwards until t!.e water is 
reached. In this way wei!s are some- 
times sunk to a depth of even thirty feet. 

When the herds are about to be water- 
ed, a clay trough is made at the side of 
the well, and the mode of filling it is 
ingenious. One man descends into the 
shaft, straddling it, with his feet resting 
in the leafy coil; and having filled a 
bucket, tosses it to his comrade at the 
brink, who adroitly catches it, allowing 

















‘f AM THE BROTHER OF THE GIRLS!” 


scarcely a drop to escape; and having 
emptied it into the trough, tosses it back 


to be refilled. To ensure accuracy in 
throwing and catching, the men chant 
by turns the whole time in wildly musi- 
cal tones, which are weird, but pleasing. 
The chants consist of endearing epi- 
thets to their animals, followed by ejacu- 
lations of praise to the Deity. Freely 
translated, they run as follows: 
O darling cows, come near and drink,— 
God is great! 
O camels strong, so tall and swift,— 
God is great! 
O lovely goats, so fair and sweet,— 
God is great! 


over and over again, ad libitum. 


The Nubians have an excellent breed 
of riding-camels. Perhaps those belong- 
ing to the Amarar tribe excel all others. 
They treat them with the greatest kind- 
ness and affection, and train them to be 
perfectly silent, which in a night foray is 
a matter of the greatest importance, and 
forms a striking contrast tothe discordant 
and hideous sounds emitted by the com- 
mon baggage-camel. 

The cattle of the country are a small 
but well-shaped and hardy breed, with a 
hump similar to that of the Abyssinian 
and Indian varieties. In order to inure 
them to the inevitable thirst of the hot 
season, they are watered but once in ev- 
ery forty-eight hours, and with this ob 
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iect are only taken home to the villages, 
which are always in the vicinity of wells, 
every alternate evening. 

The mutual affection that exists be- 
tween these animals and their owners is 
most remarkable. Although a herd in 
some cases numbers many hundreds, each 
beast has its distinctive name, to which it 
answers on being called. This affection 
engenders an obedience which is invalu- 
able in eases of attack by inimical tribes. 
While the cattle are grazing, watchmen 
are placed on eminences, and the moment 
an enemy is seen approaching they give 
the alarm. The herdsmen in the plain 
below immediately strike their shields 
loudly with their lances, utter wild and 
shrill whoops, and at the same time leap 
with immense bounds in the direction of 
the village, thus attracting the attention 
of the animals, who rush towards them 
from all sides with tails almost straight 
on end. A stampede ensues, the men 
leading the way at a terrific pace till the 
zeriba is reached, when they dart nimbly 
aside behind the entrance-posts to avoid 
being trampled under the hoofs of the 
herd, whose speed prevents them from 
stopping until they are within the enclos- 
ure, when the cries are changed to sooth- 
ing tones, and the excitement subsides. 

Cattle-lifting is regarded as an honor- 
able feat, and although tribes may be at 
peace with each other, raids for this pur- 
pose are often made by small bands of 
young men who wish to gain renown 
for bravery and daring. These forays 
are not unfrequently perpetrated by day, 
when great stealth is displayed, an im- 
portant object being to avoid coming to 
blows, as mortal wounds entail endless 
blood feuds, which, like the Corsican ven- 
detta, descend from generation to gener- 
ation, and often decimate a tribe. 

The moment blood is drawn, the ag- 
gressors, as a rule, retire, though cases 
are on record of this admirable caution 
having been thrown to the winds in the 
indignant wrath of the sufferer and the 
thirst for vengeance. 

The power of enduring pain exhibited 
by these tribes is almost incredible. This 
is strongly instanced in the competition 
by the youths of the villages for the cham- 
pionship of their camps. 

It is a much coveted honor to be called 
‘‘Akho Benat ” (the brother of the girls), 
and the youth who attains this distinction 
is entitled to marry the belle. 
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The competition itself is a most ago- 
nizing spectacle. It commences by the 
maidens, on certain festivals, beating the 
drums to a quaint and peculiar tune, 
which so excites the spirits of the young 
men that numbers of them at once rush 
into the arena, each loudly exclaiming, 
‘‘T am the brother of the girls! I am 
the brother of the girls!” 

They are then paired off by casting 
lots, and, when stripped to the waist, a 
powerful, flexible whip of hippopotamus- 
hide, five feet in length, is placed in the 
hand of each combatant, and at a certain 
signal a flogging-match commences. 

The strokes are not given at random 
or in haste, but with the utmost delibera- 
tion, each youth delivering his blow in 
turn, and keeping time to the music. 
The long, pliant lash descends with keen 
precision, cutting deep into the flesh at 
every stroke, while the monotonous 
‘**hwit,” ‘ hwit,” ‘‘ hwit,” goes on unceas- 
ingly, and the red streams tell the tale of 
suffering which the tongues disdain to 
proclaim. At last the one who can endure 
no longer falls fainting to the ground, 
and is borne away by his kinsmen. 

The victors are subsequently pitted 
against each other, till the remaining 
one becomes the champion, and bears 
the proud title of ‘‘ The Brother of the 
Girls.” : 

The weapons of Nubia are sword, lance, 
and shield. The swords are all of one 
pattern, and are an exact copy of the long, 
straight, double-edged blades carried by 
the Crusaders in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the hilt being in the form of a 
cross, which the Christian warrior kissed 
in his last moments. 

These imitations are manufactured in 
Germany, and are of three sizes, varying 
in price from two to five dollars—accord- 
ing to length, breadth, and weight. 

A few of those which bear every ap- 
pearance of being the veritable weapons 
of the Crusaders are still in the possessioa 
of some of the chiefs, and are esteemed 
by them as priceless treasures, having 
been handed down from generation to 
generation. On questioning the owners 
as to where they are obtained, the unvary- 
ing reply is, ‘‘ Min beyid” (from: afar), 
and they persistently refuse to sell them. 

A fine blade of this kind belonged to 
the chief of the Ali Bakhit, and, on my 
asking what sum he would take for it, he 
drew his hand with a proud gesture across 
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his throat, replying, ‘‘ Kimat di” (this is 
the price). The lance is short, but little 
over five feet in length; the head varies 
in each tribe both in size and shape, be- 
ing sometimes square, and sometimes 
rounded at its junction with the socket; 
the blades also differ, varying from one 
and a half to three inches in breadth. 
The shaft is made of the tough wood of 
the Kittar acacia, with a spiral iron ring 
at the butt. This weapon is seldom 
thrown, being firmly grasped and used 
for stabbing, but it is sometimes allowed 
to slip through the closed hand until ar- 
rested by the iron ring at the base. Each 
tribe has also its own peculiar knife—that 
of the Hadendoa being curved at the tip; 
that of the Hallenga resembling a laurel 
leaf; while that of the Beni Amer is a 
slight modification of both; and so on 
throughout the whole country. 

The shield of the northern tribes is cir- 
cular, varying from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter; while that of the 
southerners is elliptical, three feet long 
by one broad. Both are held in battle 
by a stiff leather handle at the centre of 
the back, but on other occasions are car- 
ried by a looped thong slipped over the 
shoulder. They are made from the hide 
of the elephant, buffalo, or giraffe; those 
of the last, being lightest, and yet tough- 
est, are the most esteemed. | 

Another curious relic of the Middle 
Ages still preserved in Nubia is the chain 
armor, which to this day is nsed by the 
chiefs and principal warriors in battle. 

This is made in India, and brought to 
Massowa and Suakin by merchants, the 
price varying from ten to twenty pounds 
a suit, according to the workmanship. 

Ata festival held in commemoration of 
the birth of Mohammed, I have seen fifty 
mail-clad Beni Amer warriors going 
through the evolutions of a sham fight. 

The men wore steel helmets and shirts 
of mail, while their horses were rendered 
lance-proof by thickly quilted petticoats 
reaching almost to the ground. The stir- 
ring scene forcibly reminded me of the 
pictures of Norman knights as depicted 
on the Bayeux tapestry; though I cannot 
but add that there was a most comical 
side to the picture, as the helmets, being 
generally too small for the wearers, were 
perched on the back of the head, huge 
greasy tresses protruding from below in 
anything but knightly fashion; while the 
long nasal bar, being often found to in- 
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terfere with vociferous war -cries, 
pushed to one side over the ear. 

In times past the Nubians wove their 
own clothing; but of late years, owins 
to the introduction of Manchester cottons 
which are more easily and even cheap! 
obtained, this industry is dying out, being 
confined almost entirely to the parti-co| 
ored robes worn by the chiefs. 

A coarse cotton grows wild in the allu 
vial deposits along the banks of the riy- 
ers, but the best kind comes from the 
Abyssinian valleys. This is spun into 
yarn, the Nubian spindle being an exact 
counterpart of that used by Greek and 
Roman women many centuries ago, while 
the rude hand-loom with which the thread 
is woven into cloth resembles in ever, 
particular those depicted on ancient Egy)» 
tian monuments. 

The Nubians are all hunters, and are 
habituated to the chase from youth, this 
exercise being regarded by them as the 
best training for war. 

In spite of the prohibition of the Ko- 
ran with regard to unclean animals, they 
eat the flesh of all game—elephant, rhi 
noceros, hippopotamus, and even the wild 
boar being much esteemed, their excuse 
for evading the law being that it does not 
apply to undomesticated creatures. 

The tribes bordering Abyssinia are good 
horsemen, swift, hardy ponies from the 
Galla country being bought in great num 
bers by them at the Abyssinian frontier 
markets for the small sum of from ten to 
fifteen dollars apiece. These little steeds 
are used not only for pursuing large four 
footed game, but also for running down 
ostriches, which it is impossible to cap 
ture on foot. Further north snares and 
pitfalls are resorted to, snares being de 
signed for the lighter animals, and pit- 
falls for heavy, powerful beasts. 

The snare is formed of a strong wooden 
hoop, to the rim of which bamboo spikes 
are firmly bound with sinew, the points 
of the spikes meeting in the centre. This 
hoop is placed over a hole in the ground 
and is hidden from sight by twigs laid 
across the top, over which grass and sand 
are carelessly strewn to prevent suspicion. 

Snares vary from six to twelve inches 
in diameter, according to the size of the 
game to be trapped, and a log of wood, 
proportioned in weight to the expected 
quarry, is attached to the hoop to act as a 
clog and impede its movements when 
caught. 
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An animal’s legs passing over the snare 
slip into the hole through the bamboo 
spikes, which immediately pierce the flesh 
to the bone, when the hunter, who is prob- 
ably in ambush, starts up, lance in hand, 
and secures hisg2me. This form of snare 
is of great antiquity; Xenophon describes 
it, and speaks highly of its efficiency. 

Pitfalls for the larger animals average 
twelve feet in depth, being the same size 
at the surface. The sides are ingeniously 
sloped to a point at the base, so that the 
animal on falling in finds itself wedged, 
and escape is impossible. In some cases 
a strong post, nine feet in length, sharp- 
ened to 4 point at the upper end, is firmly 
fixed into the ground at the bottom of the 
pit, in order to transfix the animal, and 
thereby insure its speedy death. 

The surface of the pit is disguised in 
the same way as that in which the snares 
are hidden, though owing to the much 
wider opening to be concealed, a net is 
used as a foundation for the branches, 
leaves, and sand, which are strewn over it. 

Ostrich-hunting involves good riding, 
and is animated sport. Having ascer- 
tained where a nest is to be found, three 
or four mounted men go out on the plain 
together, and one of them rides in the 
direction of the nest. 

Instantly the bird sees him it starts off 
at a tremendous pace, the hunter follow- 
ing in hot pursuit, until, after running 
perhaps a couple of miles, the ostrich be- 
gins to circle, its object being to get back 
to its nest, from which it fondly hopes it 
has diverted its pursuer. 

The other hunters, who are scattered 
over the plain, take up the running by 
turns, succeeding each other as each horse 
becomes spent; they are thus able to press 
the bird to its utmost speed, until it falls 
exhausted on the ground, with outstretch- 
ed wings, gasping for breath. 

The nearest hunter then gallops up 
and severs its head with a blow from his 
sword. Hastily dismounting, he at once 
seizes the bleeding stump and thrusts it 
into the sand to prevent the feathers from 
being soiled by the blood, which is spurt- 
ing in all directions from the convulsive 
movements of the neck, even after death. 

The feathers of a full-grown bird fetch 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars (£10 to 
£15) at Kassala, where they are bought by 
Arab traders from Cairo, but they ulti- 
mately realize treble that value in the 
European markets. 
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An erroneous idea prevails that the 
sword-hunters of Nubia belong entirely 
to the Hamran tribes, but all hunters, 
whether on foot horseback, who do 
not snare the game, kill it by hamstring- 
ing with the sword. 

When the elephant is pursued on foot, 
it is invariably sought in the depths of 
the forest, where it has retired for shelter 
from the noonday sun, and also for the 
short repose it takes during the twenty- 
four hours, The hunter having tracked 
his quarry to its retreat, is obliged to use 
the utmost stealth in approaching it, the 
elephant being a very light sleeper, and 
awakened by the slightest unusual sound. 

The difficulty of moving through a 
dense thorny jungle without making any 
sound dissimilar to those which might be 
produced by nature, such as the stirring 
of the branches by a light breeze, or the 
occasional falling of a dead leaf, is great- 
er than can be realized by any one who 
has not tried it. 

On getting within arm’s-length of his 
game, the swordsman slowly raises him- 
self to an erect position and deals a slash- 
ing cut on the back sinews of the nearest 
foot, about ten inches from the ground, at 
the same time leaping nimbly back toavoid 
a blow from theanimal’s trunk. The cut, 
if properly delivered, bites sheer to the 
bone, severing the large arteries, and in 
a short time death ensues from hemor- 
rhage. Gazelles are hunted by a power- 
ful breed of hounds, in build somewhat 
heavier than a greyhound. In spite of 
being far swifter than the hound, the ga- 
zelle falls a victim from a nervous habit 
of constantly stopping to look back to see 
if it is pursued ; italso expends its strength 
by taking great bounds in an almost ver- 
tical direction, thereby not only losing 
time, but exhausting itself, so that it is 
overtaken without difficulty. 

The vegetation of the country consists 
chiefly of varieties of acacia, often mis- 
named mimosa; the best known of these 
are the garrad, which contains tannin, 
possessing at least twice the strength of 
that in oak; and the sant, or shittim, al- 
luded to in Hebrew Scriptures, and from 
a variety of which tradition states that 
the ‘‘crown of thorns” was made. 

The thorns of many of these acacias 
grow in pairs, joined at the base; those 
of the sant are straight and remarkable 
for their size, being often nine inches long; 
those of the garrad, and others, resemble 
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the spurs of a game-cock, and are but two 
inches long; while those of the kittar are 
similar in shape and size to a cat’s claw. 

There is but one palm in the country 
—theddm. It is a fine tree, often eighty 
feet high, and is always found near wa- 
ter, its thick fanlike foliage, which grows 
in a dense mass at the top of the trunk, 
being consequently a welcome sight in 
the midst of the arid plain. This palm, 
ditferent from all others, which throw out 
their foliage at the summit of a single 
trunk, bifureates several times before it 
comes to maturity, and at the top of each 
division a large cluster of leaves is pro- 
duced. These forks average thirty feet in 
height, and as each begins to grow out, 
the cluster of leaves from its predecessor 
falls off, leaving the trunk bare. From 
the coarser fronds, ropes and matting are 
made; and from the leaves, sleeping-mats, 
drinking-vessels, and platters. The fruit 
of the dém is much relished by the na- 
tives. In size and shape it resembles a 
small apple, and has a dry, fibrous, but 
edible husk that tastes like gingerbread. 
This covers a nut containing a white ker- 
nel that hardens into the close-grained 
substance known as vegetable ivory. 

The senna-bush, bearing the medicinal 
leaves so well known, and the colocynth 
grow everywhere, while aloes 


gourd 
spread like a weed in all directions. 


During the rains a coarse reedlike 
grass, reaching six feet and upwards, 
grows with amazing rapidity, covering 
almost the whole country; but in the dry 
season this vast wealth of herbage is com- 
pletely shrivelled, and ultimately reduced 
to absolute dust, so that during six months 
of the year there is scarcely subsistence 
for the flocks and herds. 

The distress of the hot season is much 
augmented by a prevailing wind from the 
south, which, blowing over the desert, 
carries with it particles of fine sand that 
cause great irritation to the skin. This 
wind is called the ‘‘khamseen,” the Arabic 
for ‘‘ fifty,” and signifies its continuance 
for fifty days. The khamseen often ter- 
minates in the terrible dust-storms known 
as ‘‘simoom,” from which fatal results 
generally arise, not, as formerly believed, 
from anything noxious in the blast, but 
from the choking nature of the powdered 
clay and sand which it carries along. 

During the simoom the atmosphere be- 
comes of a murky yellowish haze, the wa- 
ter in the goat-skins quickly evaporates, 
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and impalpable dust fills the nostrils of 
both man and beast. The terrified .came|s 
become unmanageable, and, turning their 
backs to the blast, rush wildly down the 
wind and finally fall exhausted, whe, 
both they and their riders perish from 
thirst and suffocation.” Numbers of the 
natives are in this manner annually lost 

‘The rains” begin about the Ist o 
July and continue till the middle of Sep 
tember. At the commencement of this 
season the Nubians, to escape the deadly 
effect of the ‘‘tsetse” fly, move their 
camps from the neighborhood of tlie 
rivers to hilly districts, where their cattle 
are not decimated by this plague. 

A few men remain in the plains to sow 
durra, and with the very first shower be 
gin their work. Ploughs are unknown, 
and furrows never made. Two men in 
each district achieve the whole labor 
One of them walks in a straight line for 
about a hundred yards prodding the 
ground with a staff, followed by his 
comrade carrying a bag of seed. Three 
or four grains of this he places in each 
hole, which he then closes by shuffling 
in the earth with his foot. This process 
is repeated in parallel rows about eizh- 
teen inches apart over the entire tract 
to be planted. 

About the middle of October the durra 
is ripe. The large bushy heads are then 
cut off and heaped upon a threshing-floor 
made from the hard clay of an ant-hill, 
which, after being pounded and mixed 
with water, is smeared over a bit of level 
ground, and the grain is simply beaten 
out of the husk with a stick. There is 
probably no plant in the world that 
yields so profitable a return. A single 
head contains between 1500 and 2000 
grains, and a ton may be bought for tlie 
value of eight shillings. 

The civilized world has almost forgot 
ten, since the unhappy revolt that has to- 
tally put a stop to trade, that the exports 
of Nubia were formerly of great value, 
ivory, ebony, ostrich and marabout fea 
thers, rhinoceros horn, hides, gum-arabic, 
wax, millet, senna, aloes, and colocyntl 
being all found there in great abundance. 

No doubt exists that ninety per cent 
of the inhabitants desire peace, and would 
be most thankful to see their commerce 
restored to its former status, and we have 
every reason to believe that the late suc- 
cesses of Sir Herbert Kitchener are rapidly 
conducing to this much desired end. 

> 
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PART IV 


MARGARET'S STORY 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
I AM RESCUED FROM 
UCY’S illness proved so serious that 

L all thought of Louisbourg had to be 

abandoned during the long weeks she lay 

between life and death. Now it was that 

I realized the full dreariness of winter. 

The snow-covered fields and woods had 

a stillness and emptiness that weighed 

upon me; my eyes grew weary of the 

dead whiteness; and that the earth should 
again be green, and warm, and living, 
seemed to call for something little short 
f By the water-side it was 


A GREAT DANGER, 


of a miracle. 
worse: the drift-ice was piled along the 
shore in the wildest confusion, magnified 
and distorted by great banks and fantas- 
tic wreaths of snow. Beyond this was 
the black open water, bearing the float- 
ing ice backward and forward with the 
at rest, grinding 
frozen barrier be- 


changing tides, never 
ceaselessly against the 
tween it and the shore, and heralding a 
coming change of weather with strange 


hollow explosions and moanings The 
shortness of the days, the desolation of 
the sweeping storms which imprisoned 
us, the unbroken isolation, and the disap- 
pointment of long delay told heavily on 
my spirits, which might have failed me 
had it not been for the constant care de- 
manded by Lucy. 

Before she gained strength to be about 
once more, the feeling of spring was in 
the air, crows were cailing to one another, 
here and there a rounded hill-top showed 
a dun, sodden patch under the strength- 
ening sun, and a trickling and gurgling 
told that, underneath the snow, the waters 
were gathering to free the rivers and send 
their burthen of ice sweeping into the St. 
Lawrence. 

M. de Sarennes had come and gone 
with promises of return. He won my 
gratitude for his forbearance to me as 
well as by his unlooked-for gentleness 
towards poor Lucy, whose heart he filled 
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with admiration by his kindly words of 
her boy, and his assurances of his safety. 

She, poor thing, had not recovered her 
full mental condition with her strength, 
and was possessed of an idea that Chris- 
topher was at Quebec, and that she should 
be on her way there to meet him. This 
idea I did my utmost to dissipate, but M. 
de Sarennes, possibly to quiet or please 
her, had let fall something which she had 
taken as an assurance that the English 
troops were there, and her son with them, 
and however successfully I might per- 
suade her at the moment of the truth, 
she would as regularly come back to her 
delusion when alone. 

Distressing as this was as an indication 
of her condition, it was the more disturb- 
ing to me as it was the last blow to my 
hopes for Louisbourg. It would be sheer 
madness to trust myself to M. de Sarennes 
without her protection ; a protection which 
had vanished now in the complete as- 
cendency he had gained over her by his 
ready acquiescence with her imaginings, 
and I could not but feel he was skilfully 
withdrawing her affections from me. 

However, he was called away to his 
post so suddenly that I was spared the 
difficuity of a decision, and I had almost 
determined that I would go on to Quebec 
and place myself under the care of M. de 
Montcalm, when, towards the end of May, 
he returned, unexpected by any of us, 
even by his mother, who, it was patent, 
was much disturbed; but her unwavering 
belief in his superior judgment kept her 
silent. ‘‘He is my son, and knows his 
duty better than we,” was her only reply 
to Angélique’s questionings at any time, 
and now it did not fail her. It was 
touching to mark her effort to carry 
things off, to cover his preoccupation, 
and, distraught though he was, he remit- 
ted nothing of his attentions towards her, 
and so each comforted and shielded the 
other. I felt like an intruder, and when 
Angélique proposed a visit to the por- 
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poise-fishery for the afternoon, I eagerly 
accepted the chance of escape. 

We wandered off towards the beach, 
and by it made our way round to the 
great bay where the porpoise-fishing once 
took place. 

‘*Look at the bones of the old days, 
and you can imagine what it meant to 
us,” said Angélique, pointing to the line 
of great ribs, and skulls, and skeletons 
which made a grotesque barrier to the 
highest tides almost completely round 
the wide semicircle of the bay. ‘‘ We 
fought for this many a long year, both 
with men and at law, and now, alas, we 
have neither men nor law to work it for 
us. The porpoise can swim in and out of 
the broken park unharmed. There, just 
as that fellow is doing now! Look at 
him!” As she spoke, a huge white mass 
rose slowly above the water within the 
bounds of the fishery, and then came for- 
ward with a rush in pursuit of the smelts 
and capelans, shooting up showers of 
spray, which broke into rainbows in the 
brilliant sunlight. 

‘‘TIt is like everything else, going to 
rack and ruin, with the people starving 
in the sight of plenty, because this wretch- 
ed war must drag on,” sighed Angélique. 
‘*The men feel nothing of it; they have 


all the fighting and glory, while we sit at 

home helpless, good for nothing.” 
‘*Don’t say that, ma belle!” called out 

her brother, cheerily; and we turned to 


find him behind us. ‘‘Do you think we 
could have the heart to keep it up if it 
were not for the thought of you? But 
there, you are tired and out of sorts, lit- 
tle one. Go back to the mother, and I 
will take madame round by the end of 
the bay and back by the sucrerie.” 

It was impossible for me to object, and 
Angélique left us, while we took our way 
along the sands. M. de Sarennes seemed 
to have thrown aside his former cares, 
and rattled on in his natural way, noting 
and explaining everything which might 
interest me, and had I not known him 
better I might have been misled by his 
openness; but all the time I kept asking 
myself: ‘‘When will he speak? What 
will he say?” So that it wasa relief when, 
as we turned away from the shore into 
the woods, he suddenly dropped his for- 
mer tone, and addressed me without pre- 
tence: 

‘* Well, madame, are you as anxious as 
before to get to Louisbourg?” 
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‘‘No; I have decided not to go. It is 
too late.” 

‘Why too late? Are you fearful M 
de Maxwell may have wearied waiting 
for you?” 

‘* Monsieur, your words are an insult! 
If this be all you have to say to me, I beg 
you will let me return to the house.” 

‘Not so fast, madame. I have a ques 
tion or two yet which require to be an 
swered, unless you prefer I should put 
them before my mother and sister. No? 
Then will you tell me who this boy Chris 
tophe really is? From his first appear 
ance below there I was much puzzled why 
M. de Maxwell should have taken so un 
usual an interestin him. He was as jeal| 
ous of the boy’s liking for meas a doting 
mother could be, and was more distressed 
over his capture than many a father 
would have been over the loss of son.” 

‘**Monsieur,” I answered, trying to con 
ceal my alarm, ‘‘ M. de Maxwell lodged for 
some time in London in the house of this 
boy’s mother, my waiting-woman, Lucy 
Routh. Surely his meeting again with 
the lad he knew as a child will explain 
his interest.” 

‘*Indeed? And may I ask when it was 
that he lodged with this convenient wait 
ing-woman?” he said, with a sneer that 
set my blood boiling. 

‘Tt was ten years ago, monsieur. Why 
do you ask me these questions?” 

‘* Because I wish to try a small problem 
in calculation. I was rude enough to 
hazard a guess at your age the first time 
we came to an understanding. Perhaps 
it was ungallant, but still it remains. | 
said then you were ‘of a certain age,’ but 
now, to be exact, we will say you are 
twenty-seven, perhaps twenty-six. This 
boy in whom such a paternal interest was 
displayed must be fifteen or sixteen. No, 
that will not adjust itself. Forgive my 
thinking out loud.” 

‘* Monsieur, this is intolerable! 
is it you wish to know?” 

‘Simply if M. de Maxwell was acquaint- 
ed with this paragon of waiting-women 
before he lodged with her ten years ago?” 

‘You coward! Why do you not put 
such a question to M. de Maxwell himself?” 

“Tt might prove embarrassing, ma- 
dame. Almost as embarrassing as if | 
had obeyed the orders of your friend M. 
le Marquis de St. Véran, and brought you 
to M. le Chevalier de Maxwell, as you 
wished.” 


What 
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‘‘T am completely at a loss to know 
what you mean,” I said, boldly, but my 
heart sank at his words. 


‘‘ Simply this, madame,” and he hand- 
ed me an open letter. 


‘*Monsieur,” I read, ‘‘ If you have any 
regard for me, keep the lady claiming to 
be my wife at such a distance that I may 
never set eyes on heragain. Should she 
be in want, I will gladly reimburse you 
for any expenditure you may make on her 
account. 

LE CHEV? DE MAXWELL.” 


It was almost like a blow, and for a 
moment I stood numb and bewildered; 
but the realization of my danger from 
the man who stood there smiling at my 
degradation was a spur to me, and I nei- 
ther fainted nor cried aloud. 

‘‘A pitiable situation, truly! Believe 
me, my dear madame, my heart bleeds 
for you.” 

‘* You are a liar as well as a coward, 
monsieur. I know not what you have 
said or written to M. de Maxwell, but 
neither he nor any man can ever cast 
me off. I am not his wife!” 

‘*Thank God for that!” he cried, in so 
different a voice that I looked at him in 
surprise. ‘‘Thank God for that! Mar- 
guerite, I love you with my whole heart, 
and body, and life. Iknow I am nothing 
but a rough coureur des bois, in spite of 
my birth. I have been cruel to you. I 
have tortured you. Forgive me, forgive 
me! I knew of no other way to woo 
you. Teach me to be gentle, and I will 
be gentle for your sake. But, God in 
heaven! do not ask me to give you up! 
I cannot live without you. I have lost 
my soul to you. I have lost everything, 
for I should ‘not be beside you even 
now!” ; 

‘* No, you should not!” rang outa clear 
voice, and le pére Jean stepped into the 
path before us. ‘‘ Man never spake truer 
words, Sarennes. I have followed you 
night and day to bring you back to your 
duty. You are waited for every hour at 
Louisbourg, for the Indians will not move 
without you.” 

He spoke rapidly, like one accustomed 
to command, and at the same time held 
forth his hand to me as one might to a 
child, and I seized it in both mine, and 
stepped close to his side. 

At the first sound of the priest’s voice, 
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M. de Sarennes’s whole aspect changed; 
his face took on a hard, obstinate look, 
and he scowled as if he would have struck 
the man before him, but he answered him 
not a word. 

‘*Go!” again commanded the priest. 
‘*Go back to Louisbourg! You need no 
word of mine to urge you; if you do, I 
will tell you the Cross of St. Louis awaits 
you there.” 

‘“What care I for your Cross of St. 
Louis? Iam not a French popinjay to be 
dazzled by your gewgaws from Versailles.” 

‘*Then go because your honor calls!” 

‘Who are you to prate about honor? 
What does a priest know about honor? 
Keep to your paternosters and aves!” he 
cried, with an insulting laugh. 

‘*'You clown!” cried the priest, trem- 
bling with indignation. ‘‘ My ancestors 
carried their own banner to the Sepulchre 
of Our Lord, when yours were hewers of 
wood and drawers of water! But, forgive 
me,” he added, almost in the same breath, 
‘* this is beside the question. M. de Sa- 
rennes, you are a soldier, and as such your 
honor is dear to you; there are hundreds 
of men, aye, and there are women too, 
whose honor and safety in a few weeks, 
perhaps sooner, will depend on your suc- 
cor. You know your help is absolutely 
necessary in the event of the place being 
invested. M. de Montcalm expects you 
to be at your post; M. de Vaudreui) has 
himself given you his orders; your Ind- 
ians will follow no other than yourself, 
and are only waiting for you to lead them. 
No one knows better than yourself with 
what suspicion they will look on your 
disappearance. Your name will be on 
every lip in Louisbourg, and every eye 
will hourly watch for yourcoming. You 
carry the safety of the fortress, perhaps 
of the country, in your keeping.” 

‘What you say is true, no doubt, mon 
pére. But it rests with you whether I go 
or not,” he returned, in a quiet voice, 
without a trace of the passion which had 
swayed him a moment since. 

‘*How? In what way can it rest with 
me? Ihave given you my message, your 
orders.” 

‘* Yes, mon pére, but I require more; I 
wish for your blessing.” 

‘You shall have that, my son, my 
blessing and my constant prayers.” 

‘*That is well, mon pére, but I require 
more; I would have your blessing for 
another also.” 
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‘* For whom?” 

‘* For this lady, mon pére. If you wish 
me to leave for Louisbourg, you will 
marry me first,” he said, with a laugh. 

‘*Madame de St. Just?” 

‘*No, not Madame de St. Just! But she 
will then have the right to style herself 
Madame de Sarennes. Don’t attempt any 
heroics!” he went on, raising his voice 
angrily, while I shrank close to the priest 
in terror. ‘‘I know all about this pre- 
tended Madame de St. Just, perhaps even 
better than do you. If I choose to give 
her an honorable name, it is my own af- 
fair. Don’t prate to me about honor! I 
am here because it does not weigh with 
me for the moment. Don’t talk to me 
of the safety of the country; it is in your 
hands. I tell you plainly I will not go 
otherwise. Marry me to-day, and I will 


start to-night; if not, then any blame 
there may be will lie not on my head, but 
Now, monsieur, you have my 


on yours, 
answer.” 

The two men stood facing each other 
for a moment in silence. 

Then the priest turned to me: ‘* Will 
you marry this man, my daughter?” 

‘*Oh, mon pére!” I cried, shuddering, 
and holding closer to him. 

He stepped in front of me and faced the 
Canadian. ‘‘Go!” he commanded. ‘‘ Go! 
You may succor Louisbourg or not as you 
will, but before I would raise my hand in 
such a sacrilege as you have dared to in- 
sult your God in proffering, I would see 
it withered to the bone. I wiil try to be- 
lieve you led astray by your evil passions, 
that you are not sane for the moment; and 
if God see fit to leave you in your present 
evil possession, He will have punished 
you more fearfully than any curse of 
mine can do. Go, and may God pity 
you! Come, my daughter,” he said to 
me. 

Holding my hand in his strong, assur- 
ing grasp, he led me beside him, safe in 
his protecting presence. Before we gain- 
ed the open path he stopped, and motion- 
ing me to be seated on a log, he remained 
standing. The moment he withdrew his 
hand the distance between us seemed im- 
measurable; all his protection, all his 
comradeship were withdrawn with his 
grasp, and he stood before me as the priest 
and judge only. 

‘“*T have no wish to add to your 
trouble,” he began, slowly, and almost 
unwillingly, I thought, ‘‘but for your 
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own safety I must make it clear to you, 
beyond further question or casuistry, 
what your position now is, and to what 
your disobedience has led. For yourself, 
you are in a position sevenfold worse 
than you were before; you have carried 
the harmless deception I authorized, to a 
point that has placed you in a most dan- 
gerous and humiliating situation. Sa 
rennes has become infatuated with you to 
an extent which threatens ruin to himself. 
disgrace to those nearest him, and per 
haps disaster to greater and more impor- 
tant interests. Nay, do not rise or speak, 
I know you would disclaim any part in 
the matter, but unfortunately your in- 
tention does not alter facts; it is your 
presence here that is at fault. Beyond 
this you are personally in extreme peril ; 
you must realize that this man knows no 
thing of the restrictions which should 
govern his conduct toward you. Blind 
ed as he is by his passion, he will not 
hesitate a moment to carry you off if need 
be, and his conscience will never suffer a 
moment’s pang provided he find a priest 
to patter the words of the marriage-ser- 
vice over you, if, indeed, he even hold 
such a concession to your feelings neces 
sary. The presence of his mother and 
sister is no real protection, and even his 
absence is no assurance of safety, for he 
can readily find means to carry out his 
purpose without appearing on the scene 
himself. You had better stay within- 
doors, or at least within sight of the 
house, until the immediate danger is past. 
I will not go with you farther now, as | 
have no wish to offer more explanations 
than may be absolutely necessary, and | 
must follow this unhappy man, if haply 
I yet may turn him to his duty. Do you 
go on to the house, and when I return, 
perhaps on the morrow, I will see what 
can be done.” 

‘‘Oh, mon pére, mon pére, forgive me 
before I go!” I cried, kneeling at his feet. 

‘*There is no question of my forgive- 
ness,”’ he answered, coldly. ‘* You must 
learn that wrong-doing need not be per- 
sonal to produce evil. There is no ques- 
tion of me or thee in the matter at all. It 
is much greater, much more serious than 
any personal feeling, and the results may 
swell out of all proportion that you can 
see to your action. All that can be done 
now is to remedy it in so far as in us lies. 
Go, my daughter, go and ask for guid- 
ance, the one thing needful, far above any 
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mere human forgiveness. But do not go 
thinking you have forfeited either my 
sympathy or my help. I owe both to you, 
as to every helpless creature God sends 
into my path; and, believe me, no one 
could appeal more strongly to my poor 
protection than do you. Go, my daugh- 
ter, and may God keep and comfort you!” 

I found my way back, dazed and con 
founded, and could only with the great- 
est effort command myself. sufficiently 
to return some coherent answer to An- 
gélique’s inquiry as to her brother; but 
she covered my confusion with her own 
liveliness. 

‘** Never 
selle!’ 


marry a soldier, ‘ mademoi- 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ They worry 
one’s life out with their eternal comings 
and goings. As likely as not Charles is 
off again, and will never come near us to 
say farewell; but that is a bagatelle. The 
real trouble is that my mother is an old 
woman; she realizes keenly that any day 
Charles may say good -by for the last 
Von, XCVIII.—No. 584.—34 


time, and to spare her the pain of parting 
he has more than once slipped off quietly 


like this. Never was a man so tender of 
women as my brother Charles! But you 
are pale; you look tired out. It is often 
so in spring-time in this country. What 
you should do is to get to bed at once, 
and have Lucie bring you a tisane when 
you are ready for sleep. Go, thatis wise.” 


It was such a relief to be alone, to lie 
broken and wretched, but safe and by 
myself, in my own chamber, that for the 
moment this sufficed me; then sleep came 
to me, and when I awoke, quieted and re- 
freshed, the house was still, and Luey lay 
sleeping in her cot near by. 

With the waking, came back the whole 
dreadful scene through which I had just 
passed, and in my ears rang the warnings 
of le pere Jean touching my safety. 
Alas! I realized the danger only too 
vividly, and I trembled in the darkness 
at the pictures I could not help forming 
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in my mind. There seemed no outlet 
and no end te my misery. Even the 
thought of facing the mother, who saw 
naught but the chivalrous soldier in her 
son, and the sister, who so firmly believed 
in the tenderness and magnanimity of 
her brother, was a torture tome. In Lucy 
it would be impossible as well as dishon- 
orable to confide, and, with the priest 
gone, I stood alone against a danger the 
very existence of which would be a deg- 
radation to reveal. 

Suddenly I remembered Gabriel, and 
the promise which I had dismissed so 
lightly at the time of its making, and at 
once a way of escape opened before me. 


I did not hesitate a moment; slipping 
noiselessly out of bed, I dressed myself, 
and taking my heavy cloak and shoes in 
my hand, I stole out of my room and into 
the kitchen, where I felt for the box with 
the steel and flint beside the fireplace, 
and then opening the door, I stood alone 
in the quiet night. 

I was country-born, if not country-bred, 
which served me in good stead now; for 
the night had not the terrors for me I 
had feared, and I marvelled at my courage 
asI went on. I had only one anxiety in 
mind, and that was lest the beacon should 
not be in a fit state for firing. Thinking 
of nothing else, I hurried down the path 
by the Little River until I reached the 
Beacon Point, where, to my relief, I found 
the pile of wood dry and undisturbed. 

I knelt beside it; but at first my hands 
trembled so I could not strike a spark; 
however, the very effort steadied me, and 
gathering some small twigs, in a few min- 
utes I had my tinder alight, the twigs 
caught, with them I lighted others, and 
when I rose to my feet the flame was 
curling up through the skilfully piled 
branches, and in a few moments a straight 
pillar of fire went leaping up into the 
night. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
ON THE ISLE AUX COUDRES. 

Now that the beacon was fairly alight 
my purpese was accomplished, and I was 
free to return to the house; but the night 
was warm, there was no sound save the 
lapping of the rising tide, or the short 
quick puff of some slowly turning por- 
poise from out the darkness beyond, and 
I stood there for what I suppose was a 
long time, lield by the spell of the perfect 


quiet. At length I roused myself, and b: 

gan to retrace my steps, but as I gaine: 
the line of the pine wood I turned asic 
and stood a moment for a last look at th, 
friendly beacon flaring up into the dark 
ness. The loud crackle of the wood seen 

ed like joyous cries of encouragement, aii 
the strong ruddy flame filled me with a 
fresh contidence. On the morrow, if Ga 
briel should appear, I would announce 
our departure for Quebec, and once ther 
would place myself under the protection 
of M. de Montealm until.... 

‘*Oh, Heaven!” I almost screamed, for 
I heard footsteps hurriedly approaching, 
and had only time to withdraw more com 
pletely into the shadow of the trees when 
Luntook, the Indian, came running down 
the path, and in an instant scattered the 
fire on all sides, hurling the blazing 
brands over the cliff and covering up the 
embers until not a spark remained. 

When the fire was completely extin 
guished he looked about him slowly, 
while I cowered there in mortal terror, 
believing he would immediately search 
for and certainly discover me; but, to my 
surprise, he walked silently past my shel 
ter and kept his way along the path. 

I was simply paralyzed with fear. 1 
could not have screamed or made a move 
had my life depended on it; the very pres 
ence of the man struck terror to my soul, 
for he seemed the personification of all the 
possibility of evil in his master. He it 
was, I well knew, who would carry out 
any violence which might be determined 
against me, and the fact of his remaining 
about the place when his master was sup 
posed to have left, filled me with alarm. 
I was persuaded I was to be carried off, 
perhaps on the morrow, and the priest's 
warning came back to me with renewed 
insistence. 

My burden of fear so grew upon me 
that I dared not remain within the shad- 
ow of the wood, for every sound in its 
depths shook me with a new terror, and 
every moment I imagined I could feel the 
Indian stealing nearer me in the darkness. 
I dared not look behind me, I dared 
hardly move forward, but my dread of tlie 
wood was greater than that of the open 
beach, and I somehow managed to clam- 
ber down the cliff and took shelter be- 
hind a great bowlder, where I could hear 
the soothing ripple of the water and feel 
the soft wind against my face. It brought 
a sense of being removed from the land 
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and men; I was more alone, but I felt 
safer. 

The chill of the night struck through 
me to the bone,and I was burdened with 
its length; it seemed as if time were stand- 
ing still. But at last I was roused by the 
hoarse call of birds passing high over- 
head, and saw the sky was paling in the 
east. Slowly, slowly the gray dawn came, 
detach and 
stand out against the sky, rocks took : 


trees began to themselves 
vague form against the sands, the wicker 
lines o: the fishery grew distinct in the 
receding waters, while white wreaths of 
mist like smoke rose from the Little River. 
Slowly, slowly grew the glory in the 
east, and when at length the first beams 
of the sun struck strong and clear across 
the bay, making a 
shining pathway to 
my very feet, it 


seemed so actually 
a Heaven-sent.way 
of escape that, trem- 


bling in every limb, 
[rose and staggered 
forward as if it was 
possible to tread it; 
and then, recover- 
ing my distracted 
senses, I fell to ery- 
ing like a child. 
The tears brought 
relief, and I began 
to bestir myself, to 
move about quick- 
ly, until I could 
feel my stiffened 
limbs again, and re- 
covered some sense 
of warmth. I did 
not dare to leave 
the open security of 
the beach until the 
sun was higher, 
when I wandered 
out to the extreme 
end of the sands, 
looking anxiously 
for some 
to my signal from 
the Isle aux Cou- 
dres, but the oppo- 
site shore was hid- 
den by aclose bank 
of white cloud, 
broken only by the 
rounded tops of the 
mountains above 
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Les Eboulements. 
began to lift could 
make out the island lying low and dun 
But 
answering smoke broke the clear morning 
air; indeed, it seemed impossible that my 
signal, whieh had pot burned for an hour 
at most, could even be seen at such a dis- 
tance, I turned away withan empty heart, 
when I caught sight of a boat standing 


Presently the cloud 
and seatter, and | 


against the higher mainland. ho 


up close inshore, her sails filled with the 
freshening morning breeze. 

The mere presence of a means of escape 
changed everything ina moment. I was 
filled with a new courage, and climbing 
to the top of the outermost bowlder, I 
drew the long white scarf from my neck 
and waved it to and fro above my head. 


= > — 


‘A STRAIGHT PILLAR OF FIRE WENT LEAPING UP INTO THE NIGHT.” 
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To my intense joy, I was answered by the 
boat hauling round and lowering and 
raising the point of one of her sails—the 
same signal I had seen Gabriel make to 
M. de Montcalm off Cap Tourmente. It 
was Gabriel himself; his signal assured me 
of it; and at the sight the morning took 
on a new glory, for the terror and bitter- 
ness of the night had passed as I watched 
my deliverance hastening towards me. 

As she came on, I made out Gabriel dis- 
tinctly, and before long the boat was 
lying motionless, Gabriel had his shallop 
over the side, and a moment later was 
splashing through the shallow water, and 
bowing as though he had parted from me 
only yesterday. 

‘** Bon chien chasse de race,’ madame. 
[ was cruising about, as I always am, 
ready for the first ship which appears, 
when I saw the light; and though it did 
not burn long enough for a signal, I 
thought it well to look it up; and now, 
madame, I am at your orders, as I prom- 
ised. I was sure you would want me 
some day.” 

‘Oh, Gabriel, ldo want you! I never 
stood in greater need. Take me on board, 
and I will tell you.” 

He showed no surprise at my demand, 
but merely repeating his favorite proverb, 
‘*ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut,” lifted 
me in his arms like a child, and carried 
me through mud and water, and set me 
in his shallop, when a few strokes brought 
us alongside the boat, and I was in safety 
on herdeck. Then the sails were once more 
set, and we stood away from the shore 
and up the river. 

He did not question me, nor, indeed, 
would he allow me to speak, until he had 
provided a hot drink of some sweetened 
spirit, which brought back the glow to 
my blood, and then he set about prepar- 
ing breakfast, keeping up an incessant 
chatter the while, until he had me laugh- 
ing at his flow of talk. 

‘*Aha! That is better!” he exclaimed, 
joyfully. ‘‘ Now, madame, what are your 
orders?” 

‘**Can you take me to Quebec?” 

“T can—but—” and his face length- 
ened. 

‘*But what?” 

‘Well, madame, to be truthful, I am 
expecting the first ships every day now; 
they are late as it is; and if I am off the 
ground, why, then the bread must drop 
into some one else’s basket! That is all.” 
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‘**T can pay you well for what you may 
lose in this way.” 4 

‘It is not only the money, madame, 
‘l’argent est rond et ca rouie,’ but I have 
always brouglit up the first ship since I 
was twenty, and that was not last Sun- 
day, as one may guess. Yet, if madame 
says so, I am at her orders.” 

‘I do not know what to say, Gabriel. 
I will not return to Beaulieu, and though 
I want to reach Quebec, I am unwilling 
you should miss your ship; but I certain- 
ly cannot remain on board here while 
you are with her.” 

‘*Bedame! I have a plan, if it will an- 
swer. We are at no distance from the 
Island, my good wife is alone as usual, and 
if I do not ask too much, could you not 
put up with her for a week or two at most 
until I pick up my ship, and then the trick 
is done! Our house is clean, my wife is 
the best of managers, and will do every- 
thing to make you comfortable.” 

‘* That will answer admirably, Gabriel.” 

‘*Good! Madame, I can also return to 
Beaulieu and fetch your woman and such 
things as you may desire.” 

For the first time I remembered Lucy, 
and was filled with remorse at the thought 
of my desertion of her. What could I do? 
To send word back to Beaulieu now would 
be to betray my retreat; and what expla- 
nation could I offer to my kindly hosts? 

Gabriel, with ready tact, saw my dis- 
tress. 

‘*Pardon, madame; I am not asking 
questions; I am not even thinking them. 
You shall come and go as you like with 
me and mine, and no one shall dare to do 
aught but obey you. If my plan does 
not suit, say so freely, madame, and we 
will go on to Quebee without another 
thought, and the King’s ship must wait, 
or go on with such bungler as she may 
find.” 

‘* No, no, Gabriel; I will not have it so. 
I can remain on the Island for a week as 
well as not, and, in fact, will do nothing 
else. That is settled. And, Gabriel, be- 
cause you are a brave and loyal man I 
shall trust you further—I do not wish any 
one to know where I am while on the 
Island, unless I can get word to le pére 
Jean.” 

‘*Oh, as for that, you are going to meet 
him; for he is due on the Island even now. 
He always comes about this time to see 
what is left of us after the winter.” 

‘*Then I am quite satisfied. Now tell 
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me, have you any news from Louis- 
bourg?” 

‘* Nothing, madame; no ship has come 
up yet; but it will not be long before we 
hear now.” 

‘*Then I shall expect to hear when you 
return for me.” 

‘“ You will, madame; depend upon it, 
I will bring you news. And now, if I 
may offer a counsel, which I am sure is 
wise, I would say, madame, that you 
should lie down and try to sleep.” 

The advice was as welcome as it was 
wise, and it was not long until I carried 
it out. 


When I awoke, it was well on in the 
afternoon, and we were close inshore. 

‘* Yes, madame, it is the Island. There 
is my house—the one with the flag-staff. 
See, my good woman has the signal fly- 
ing for me. I can never come within 
reach without her scenting me out.” 

There was a fine pride in his words, 
and his house was worthy of it. A clean, 
honest, white face it presented, framed in 
young hop-vines carefully trained up the 
low curving roof, and set in a garden 
which already gave promise of much 
bloom. His wife, a plump, comely wo- 
man, waited for us at the landing-place. 

‘*Ma bonne amie!” said Gabriel, em- 
bracing her. ‘‘ Madame de St. Just has 
crossed with me from Beaulieu to await 
le pére Jean here, and will stay with you 
until he comes.” 

‘* Your servant, madame,” she answer- 
ed, with a neat courtesy. ‘“‘If my good 
man had let me know you were coming, 
I would have been better prepared.” 

*** Qui n’a, ne peut,’ ma bonne femme. 
You will do your best,and madame will 
not ask for more. Had she known of her 
coming herself, she would have travelled 
with her servant, as she is used; but she 
comes alone because she has great need, 
and [ assured her you would be proud to 
do all you can for her sake.” 

“So I will, madame; do not let my 
husband make you believe I am not more 
than pleased to have you in my poor 
house. You do us too much honor in 
asking it. Come, madame, let me show 
you the way.” 

The house lost nothing of its charm on 
a nearer approach, and its interior spoke 
volumes for its keeper's cleanliness—not 
a common quality in the country, as I 
discovered later. The furniture was of 


the simplest description, but the wel] 
scrubbed floor was covered with bright 
colored strips of home-made carpeting— 
‘**les catalogues,” as she called it—and in 
one corner stood the pride of the family, 
the great bed—a huge construction, ¢o\ 
ered with a marvellous quilt of patch 
work, and hung with spotless valanc 
and curtains. 

Gabriel was to set off by the next tid 
and left only after charging his Amelia 
with numberless instructions as to my 
care and comfort. 

‘Oh, these men!” laughed the good 
natured woman. ‘‘ They think the world 
can't turn round without their advice!” 


I was too tired and too safe not to sleep 
well, and when the smiling face of Ma 
dame Dufour appeared at my bedside in 
the morning, it was to inform me that le 
pere Jean’s canoe was already in sight, 
and he would be at the island in less than 
an hour. 

Eager as I was to see him, I could not 
but dread the meeting and what he miglit 
say of my desertion, though I begged my 
hostess to meet him and tell him I was 
awaiting his leisure. 

‘*Oh, mon pére,I did not know what 
to do!” I cried, when we were alone. 

‘*Thank God you are safe and in good 
hands,” he returned, warmly. ** How 
was it you came to take this step?” 

Thereupon I told him of my attempt to 
signal for Gabriel, of the appearance ot! 
Luntook, of my terror, and of my sudden 
resolve on the pilot’s appearance. “ It 
was only when I felt myself safe, mon 
pére, that I remembered what my action 
might mean to others; and now I am 
miserable at the thought of the anxiety | 
have caused. What can be done?” 

‘*T cannot blame you, my daughter, 
you have been brought face to face with 
dangers you know nothing of, in sur 
roundings which are strange to you; it is 
well for your own sake you should be r 
moved from the constant dread of thei 
recurrence. I guessed at your destination, 
for on landing the same morning you left 
André and I saw the beacon had been 
lighted, and a very little looking about 
convinced us of what had happened, fo: 
we not only found your scarf, but Ga 
briel’s marks in the sand were plain di: 
rections.” 

‘* But, mon pére, what of them at th: 
house?” 
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‘‘Tt is a time of war, my daughter,” he 
returned, smiling. ‘‘ More than one person 
is moving about the country in a mysteri- 
ous way; much greater freedom is allow- 
ed; and when I explained to Mme, de Sa- 
rennes that you were in my care, and it 
was necessary you should be absent for a 
time, she was satisfied with my word, and 
bade your woman make up a packet of 
necessaries for you, which André will 
bring presently. You cannot do better 
than remain where you are until I can 
arrange for your woman to meet you and 
go on to Quebec together. I soon shall 
know what opportunity offers for a pas- 
sage to France, which will be somewhat 
uncertain now, as the English who wiuter- 
ed at Halifax are atsea again; but there is 
time enough to decide; the whole summer 
is before us.” 

And all this without a word, without 
a look of reproach; how my heart went 
out to him for his forbearance! 

At length I asked the question which 
was always with me: ‘‘ Mon pére, is there 
any news?” 

‘**From Louisbourg? Nothing that is 
hopeful. A more formidable fleet than 
ever before has left England; we cannot 
expect any succor from France; and 
Louisbourg is probably invested by this 
time, if the enemy have made good their 
landing. Before another month the mat- 
ter will be pushed to an issue, and it will 
be against us, unless the place can be re- 
lieved.” 

Where the expected relief was to come 
from I did not dare to ask, as I could not 
doubt but that M. de Sarennes was an im- 
portant factor in the plan. 

Le pére Jean had manifold duties to 
perform during his short stay; expectant 
couples were married, children were bap- 
tized, and many an anxious heart relieved 
of the burthen which it had borne alone 
through the long imprisonment of the 
winter. He did not suffer me to remain 
idle either, for he gathered the children 
about him, and showed me how to instruct 
them in the elements of our faith. 

‘** Here is your work,” he said, smiling. 
You have your education and sympathy 
on the one hand, and on the other are 
these little black and brown heads—Ber- 
gerons, Tremblays, Gauthiers, and so on— 
to be filled with some measure of the grace 
which God intended for each of them. It 
will be a comfort to me to think of them 
in your hands while I am sent on my 
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Master’s business into paths not of my 
own choosing. Do not on any account 
be tempted to leave here until I come or 
send for you. Even if M. de Sarennes 
should appear, be under no apprehension, 
for all you need do is to tell Mme. Dufour, 
and it will be a delight to her to balk his 
plans, as there is no love lost between 
these Islanders and the people of the 
mainland.” 

‘*T will do my best, mon pére. When 
may I look for your return?” 

‘*T cannot tell, perhaps in a month or 
so; but do not let that disturb you; for 
even if I am prevented, I will surely send 
you word what to do. Seek your quiet 
in your daily task, and your comfort in 
prayer.” 

So he took his way, leaving me in such 
content as was possible. Had I dared I 
would have questioned him about the let- 
ter, but I could not bring myself to ac- 
knowledge this humiliation, even to him. 
I felt it so keenly that I no longer wonder- 
ed my tormenter had felt himself free to 
make any proposal, when it was but to 
one whom he believed to be the discarded 
wife of another, and I found a new mis- 
ery in vain imaginings of what had been 
written to call forth so heartless a reply. 
I would comfort myself at one moment by 
thinking it was not intended for me, only 
to be met by the alternative of Hugh be- 
ing married to another. Turn which way 
I might, I could frame no explanation 
which brought any comfort. If the let- 
ter were for me, then had no man ever 
betrayed love more cruelly ; if for another, 
then I had thrown away my life. 


My work with the children was the 
greatest boon which could have been 
granted me, it kept me sane and healthy, 
and my heart went out to the little igno- 
rant souls so full of life and affection. It 
was no task; it was a welcome labor of 
love; and the children saw and felt it as 
such; on their side, their little feet were 
never too weary nor their little hands 
too tired to respond to any service I might 
ask of them. 

But despite their love and the unfailing 
kindness of Mme. Dufour, it was impossible 
to escape from my pain. My daily refuge 
was the altar of the little church, where 
night and morn, often in company of 
some other lonely woman anxious for the 
safety of son or husband far at sea, I laid 
bare my soul in an agony of supplication 
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for the safety of the onedear to me above 
all others; and I found support, too, in the 
thought of the devoted priest pursuing 
his lonely way, consecrating his life and 
effort for others, most of whom made no 
return, for they knew not the greatness 
of his sacrifice. 


The rumors that reached us during the 
next two months brought no assuagement 
to our fears, and when le pére Jean came, 
towards the middle of August, men, wo- 
men, and children gathered on the beach 
to welcome him. His white, worn face 
and wearied bearing told his message be- 
fore he spake a word, and my heart failed 
me at the sight. 

With his unfailing consideration, he 
turned to me the moment he saw my dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Le Chevalier de Maxwell is safe; 
he eseaped the night the capitulation was 
signed,” he whispered, and then turned 
with his news towards the anxious people. 

Like one afar off I heard him tell of the 
long siege, of the hardships endured, the 
courage displayed, the surrender of the 
ruined fortress, and the removal of the 
garrison to the ships of war; but in the 
selfishness of love my heart was too full 
of gratitude to have understanding for 
aught else. 

When the story was ended, and the 
eager questioners answered, he turned to 
me again, and inviting me to follow, we 
took our way towards the church. 

‘*You are anxious to hear more,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘ Let me tell you all I know. 
M. de Maxwell left the town only after the 
capitulation was reluctantly agreed to by 
M. de Drucour, who, with all his officers, 
had protested against it, and would will- 
ingly have held out even beyond hope. 
He ran the gauntlet of the batteries the 
whole length of the harbor in safety; he 
was at Miramichi only two days before I 
arrived there, and took command of some 
Canadians in charge of a number of Eng- 
lish prisoners to lead them to Quebec. 
So you may comfort yourself with the 
thought of his safety, and that your 
prayers have been answered.” 

‘* What will happen now, mon pére?” 

‘*That is impossible to say; except that 
the English will certainly push every 
advantage they have gained, and, unless 
substantial help comes from without, the 
outlook is desperate.” 

‘Did no help come to Louisbourg, 
mon pére?” 
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‘*None,” he answered; and the on: 
word sank into my heart like a knell. He 
parted from me at the church door, and | 
wandered down to the beach alone. 


The loss of Louisbourg, even as I could 
see, might mean the loss of Canada, and 
in the priest’s eyes at least, its loss was 
due not so much to the weakness of the 
garrison as to the failure of the relief,and 
this relief could only have come from thx 
man who had withstood his commands, 
holding out a shameful condition as the 
price of his obedience. Whether le pér 
Jean was right or not I could not judge, 
but I surely knew he could but lay thie 
source of this dishonor to the wilful act 
of the woman he had rescued and b 
friended in her hour of need. 

The news of the gallant defence of 
Carillon went far to offset the disaster of 
Louisbourg, but not to allay our anxiety, 
and September was an anxious month 
for us all; but Gabriel visited us twice, 
and was unshaken in his confidence. 

‘‘Time enough to cry out when we 
are beaten, madame. We have held them 
back at Carillon, and will do so again, 
if need be; they have been beaten in the 
Upper Country before this, and they wil! 
be clever indeed if they can come up the 
river.” 

‘*They did so once before, Gabriel.” 

“*Une fois n’est pas coutume,’ ma 
dame; pilots cannot be picked up like 
pease.” 

I expected word from le pére Jean ey 
ery day, and awaited it with conflicting 
feelings. I was most anxious to know 
the truth about Hugh; and yet to meet 
him was the last thing I desired if he 
were really married. Should that be 
the case, then I would use my utmost 
effort to return to France withouf his 
knowing I had ever been in the:cowntr) 
Should he discover it, then I must bear 
the humiliation as best I might; but | 
could not bring myself to go away, and 
perhaps wreck my future as well as his, 
through a misunderstanding. I felt | 
had gone too far, and suffered too much, 
to throw it all away when the truth was 
within my reach. 

In the beginning of October Gabriel 
came with the expected letter from | 
péere Jean. Mme. de Sarennes and An 
gélique had gone on to Quebec to spend 
the winter there, and I was expected to 
join them whenever it might be conven- 
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ient. I took affectionate farewells of my 
good friend Mme. Dufour and the infant 
population of the parish, and set forth 
with Gabriel. We made a grand run of 
it, and were in full view of the town be- 
fore the sun had quite set. I had seen 
no place, except perhaps Edinburgh, with 
which I could compare it, and Quebec 
gained in the comparison. Gabriel saw 
my admiration, and was delighted. 

‘Look at it well! madame; it is the 
gate of the finest country le bon Dieu 
ever created, and we hold the key! No 
man need have a faint heart when he 
can look on Quebec. See the little fort 
there on the top of the Cape! It was made 
to signal a King’s ships only. See the 
chateau where it stands! It looks like the 
Governor himself. See the steeples of 
the Cathedral, of the Jesuits, of the Re- 
collets! See the convents and the hospi- 
tals! It is like the Holy City of God! 
And then talk, if one can, of it falling 
into the hands of ‘les goddams’ and ‘les 
3ostonnais.” Bah! It is impossible! If 
not, what is the use of going to church 
on Sunday?” 

Truly he had every excuse for his 
pride; and when I looked on the majestic 
river, barred by the mighty cliff with its 
glittering crown of roofs and spires over- 
looking the beautiful sweep of the St. 
Charles, I felt that his outburst was more 
of a declaration than a boast. 

I disembarked with a light heart, and, 
guided by Gabriel, climbed the steep as- 
cent to the Haute Ville, there to receive a 
welcome from Mme. de Sarennes and An- 
gélique which none but a daughter and 
a sister might expect. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AT QUEBEC. 
WHEN our first greetings were over, I 
asked eagerly for Lucy. 
‘She is not with us at the moment, my 
dear,”’ said Mme. de Sarennes; ‘‘ but we 
look for news of her soon now.” 


‘“Where is she?” I asked, dreading to’ 


discover the hand of M. de Sarennes in 
the matter. 

‘“When you left with le pére Jean, she 
was much distressed, for she had not the 
same reliance on his assurance of your 
safety as we, and at first insisted that you 
would never have willingly gone without 
her, but after a while she seemed to be 
content. I did not know, until Angélique 
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told me later, that she was possessed with 
the idea of her son being in Quebec, or I 
might have persuaded her of its folly. 
But I knew nothing of it, and thought 
she was quite content to await your re- 
turn, when we were astonished by her 
disappearance. She left a note behind, 
which, however, did not tell us anything 
beyond the word Quebec, as it was, of 
course, in English. Angélique, fetch the 
note; it is in my red box. We had search 
made for her as soon as possible, and 
heard of her along the road as far as Beau- 
mont, but there all trace was lost. Here 
is the note, my dear,” she said, as Angé- 
lique entered. 

The pvor little letter was not addressed, 
and was written in a trembling hand. ‘‘I 
am going to Quebec to find my son,” I 
read. ‘‘M. de Sarennes tells me he is 
there, and I need not stay from him now 
my mistress is gone. I am thankful to 
every one who was kind to me, and I will 
pray for each one every night. Lucy.” 

‘It is as I thought,” said Mme. de Sa- 
rennes. ‘‘ Poor soul, I am more distress- 
ed at the thought of her unrest than for 
her safety, for our people are very good, 
particularly to any one they see is not of 
strong mind. She had some money, An- 
gélique tells me. I have sent her descrip- 
tion to the different convents, where they 
are likely to know of any one in want; 
and in a small place like this it will not 
be long before we hear of her.” 

‘* But I am greatly distressed, madame, 
that you should have had this anxiety in 
addition to what I have caused.” 

‘*Tf we had not cared for her, we should 
have had no anxiety; and as for your- 
self, my dear, you must not think we 
were troubled when le pére Jean told us 
you were under his direction; and now 
that you have come back to us in safety, 
your long absence is atoned for. I did 
not know I could have missed any one so 
much who was outside of my own family.” 

This unexpected tenderness from one I 
had respected rather than loved, for I had 
stood somewhat in awe of the usually 
unresponsive old lady, touched me more 
than I can tell, and gave me a sense of 
home and protection which I had long 
missed, and it was a pain to think I was 
forced to hide the true reason of my flight 
from her loyal heart. 


The Sarennes house made one of a 
towerlike group of dwellings forming a 
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little island, as it were, at the head of the 
Cote de Ja Montagne, round which swept 
the streets to zigzag down the long, steep 
hill, and join, after many turnings, at its 
foot. Fronting it stood the bishop's pal- 
ace, a modest enough edifice, and from 
my window at the back I could look on 
the house of Philibert, popularly known 


as ‘‘Le Chien d Or,” from the curious 


carving over the door, hinting at some 
tragedy of patient waiting and revenge: 


JE SVIS VN CHIEN QVI RONGE L’OS. 

EN LE RONGEANT JE PRENDS MON REPOS. 
VN TEMS VIENDRA QVI NEST PAS VENV 
QvE JE MORDRAY QVI MAVRA MORDY. 


Immediately above was a bright little 
cul-de-sac, dignified by the name of la rue 
du Parloir—the theatre of many of the 
social doings of Quebec; behind this, on 
the one side, rose the simple apse of the 
Cathedral, and on the other the white 
walls and glistening roofs of the Semi- 
nary. 


It was not long before I learned tlie 
gossip of the town from Angélique, who 
had already made her first triumphs in 
society, in which she rejoiced so frankly 
that I felt like a girl again as she chatter- 
ed of her pleasures. 

‘It might not seem much to you, Mar- 
guerite, after Paris, but to me it is splen- 
did, and we have all sorts of men here.” 

‘‘No doubt, chérie. And you find 
them all charming?” 

‘* Well, they all try to please me, even 
the bad ones.” 

‘* You have bad ones too, ma mie?” 

‘‘TIndeed we have, Marguerite, as bad 
as you ever saw in Paris. You needn't 
laugh.” 

‘* Heaven forbid! I never found them 
amusing in Paris, or elsewhere.” 

‘‘Oh, but Ido! There is M. Bigot, the 
Intendant. He is wicked, if you like! 
He is ugly too; but his manner!-—it is 
simply enchanting. He dresses to per- 
fection; and when he plays with a lady, 
he loses to her like a nobleman. I don’t 
care what they say about him, c’est un 
galant homme! and the place would be 
very dull without him.” 

‘But he is not the only man, Angé- 
lique?” 

‘*Dear,no! And he wouldn't be so bad, 
I am sure, if it were not for that odious 
Mme. Péan; I am sure she is dreadful, 
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and so pretty too! But there are other 
men; there is M. de Bougainville, who js 
young, and has le bel air, but is too se 
rious; M. Poulariez, tall and gallant-loo 
ing—he is colonel of the Royal Rouissi 
llon; there is Major Joannés—he remem 
bers you on the yacht—he is the litt}, 
officer who provided the wine for tlie 
toasts; then there is M. de Roquemaure, 
ana M. de la Rochebeaucourt, and, best of 
all, there is M. de Maxwell—M. le Cliey 
alier de Maxwell de Kirkconnel—he is a 
countryman of your own, Marguerite;” 
and she paused and looked at me as if 
awaiting an answer. 

** Yes, and what of him?” I asked, with 
a good show of composure. 

‘Simply that he is the only man | 
have ever seen that I could fall in lov 
with. That shocks you, I suppose? Well, 
don't be afraid. I am not nearly so bold 
as I pretend, and I don’t mean a word of 
it. 1 am simply telling you how much 
I like him; besides, he is old enough to 
be my grandfather. Do you know whiy 
I like him?” 

‘*No, chérie. Why?’ 

‘* Because when Mme. de Lanaudiére, 
Mme. de Beaubassin, and others, were b: 
ing good to me by patting me on thie 
head and bidding me behave like a nic 
little girl, as it were, M.de Maxwell treated 
me as if I were the greatest lady in the 
room. He would leave the best dressed 
amongst them all to cross the floor open 
ly and speak with me, and because lhe 
did so others followed, and I am in 1 
quest. He is only ‘ Chevalier,’ you know 
but he could not have more weight here 
were he Duke or Prince.” 

‘‘ And he is proud of the distinction, | 
suppose?” 

‘*Perhaps so, but he does not show it; 
but all this is nothing to his singing.” 

‘*Tell me of that.” 

“Only the other night, at Mme. de 
Lanaudiére’s, he sang so that even thie 
players stopped in their game to listen. | 
know nothing of music, but I could have 


“cried before he ended; and when he had 


sung again, as every one wished, Mme. «: 
Lanaudiére cried before us all, ‘Cheva 
lier, you must not sing again, or we can 
not call our hearts our own!’ And ev 
ery one laughed and clapped their hands. 
That is what I call a triumph!” 

‘Yes, Angélique, I know. One of thie 
dearest things I can remember is a loved 
voice singing.” 
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Only those who have known the hunger 
of the heart can realize the sweet comfort 
these innocent words brought to me. 
They pictured the Hugh I had carried all 
these years in my heart. How readily I 
could conceive the gentle consideration 
and the charm which won the gratitude of 
the simple girl as they had won my own! 


As we settled down to our regular life, 
Angélique’s one distress was that I would 
not go with her into the society she so 
dearly loved. She could not understand 
my refusal, and even her mother thought 
it would be well if I would show myself, 
if merely to establish my position and 
put an end to the annoying questionings 
which began to circulate concerning my 
station and intentions. But on this point 
I was firm, and. the only concession I 
would make was to send a note to M. de 
Montealm, begging he would pay me the 
honor of a visit. 

He came on the morrow, and his re- 
spect and courtesy towards me went far 
to establish my position in the eyes of 
Mme. de Sarennes, for he treated me with 
all the consideration one would show 
towards an equal. 

He informed me that his aide, M. de 
Bougainville, would sail for France al- 
most immediately—we were then at the 
beginning of November—and if I would 
brave the discomforts of so late a passage, 
he would place me under his care; but 
both Mme. de Sarennes and Angélique 
protested so firmly against my undertak- 
ing such a voyage that I was spared a 
decision. 

In truth I did not know what to do. 
My pride urged me to go; but my love, 
in spite of what had passed, drew me 
closer and closer to Quebec. I could not 
go without learning the truth, and yet I 
could not bring myself to meet Hugh at 
the moment, and this I should have to do 
if I accepted M. de Montcalm’s offer; so I 
allowed matters to siiape themselves with- 
out my interference. 

‘*Peace may be proclaimed this winter, 
and if so, Mme. de St. Just can go wijth- 
out danger in the spring. Besides, she 
cannot go until she knows of the safety 
of one she is interested in,” said Mme. de 
Sarennes, decidedly ; and her reminder of 
my duty towards Lucy ended the discus- 
sion, 

“Then, madame,” said M. de Mont- 
calm, turning to me, ‘‘if you are to stay 
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with us, you must renounce your retire- 
ment, and give us your support in our 
little society. We are too few to spare 
any possible addition to it, the more so 
that if peace be not proclaimed before 
spring, everything is likely to come to an 
end, so far as we are concerned.” 

‘“Mon Dieu, Marquis! Do not speak 
so lightly of disaster,” interrupted Mme. 
de Sarennes, severely. 

‘*Mafoi, madame! Whatis the use of 
shutting our eyes to the inevitable? We 
are hemmed in right and left, and the 
next move will be directed on us here. 
It needs no prophet to foretell that.” 

‘** But is there not Carillon?” 

‘*There is also the river.” 

‘‘They can never come up the river! 
See what befell them before! I remem- 
ber well how their fleet was destroyed 
under their Admiral Walker.” 

‘‘Nothing happens but the impossible, 
madame; and we are no longer in an age 
that hopes for miracles.” 

‘*Monsieur, it pains me to hear you 
speak thus. God is not less powerful 
now than He was fifty years ago.” 

‘*T sincerely trust not, madame; but his 
Majesty will hardly acquit me if I rely 
on a chance tempest or a difficult chan- 
nel. It is only a matter for a pilot.” 

‘‘And think you, monsieur, a Canadian 
would ever consent to pilot an enemy up 
our river?” 

‘*Madame, I cannot doubt that even a 
Canadian will act as other men, if he have 
a pistol at the back of his head. No, no, 
madame; believe me, the river is our dan- 
ger, and I would that M. de Vaudreuil 
would see it as I do.” 

‘*M. de Vaudreuil is a God-fearing man, 
mousieur.” 

‘*So much the better for him, madame; 
but, unfortunately, I am responsible for 
military matters,” he answered, with a 
bitterness which made me most uncom- 
fortable. 

He saw my distress, and added, quick- 
ly: ‘‘ But such affairs should not be dis- 
cussed before ladies; I forget myself. 
Mme. de Sarennes, I have every respect 
for your opinion, and it is only my anxiety 
for our common cause which urges me to 
exaggerate what may be merely possible 
dangers, after all. 

‘*‘Now, Mme. de St. Just, to return to 
our society. We are dull now, and will 
be until the last ships leave; but we will 
have balls and routs later on, and per- 
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haps may even offer you a novelty in 
the shape of a winter pique-nique, a féte 
champétre in four feet of snow.” 

‘* That, I am sure, must be delightful,” 
I answered, pleased that the conversation 
had taken a different turn; ‘‘ but I am 
afraid I have little interest in amusement 
as yet.” 

‘‘We have cards, madame, if you are 
ever tempted to woo the fickle goddess.” 

‘*M. de Montcalm,” asked Mme. de Sa- 
rennes, in her severest manner, ‘‘do you 
intend to put an end to scandalous play 
this winter?” 

‘*Eh, mon Dieu, madame! I must do 
something, I suppose. It is indeed a 
scandal that officers should ruin them- 
selves, and I assure you I have had many 
a bad quarter of an hour over it. It can- 
not be forbidden altogether, for they must 
amuse themselves in some manner.” 

‘‘They exist without it in Montreal.” 

‘* Possibly, but M. de Vaudreuil is there. 
We cannot hope to aspire to all his vir- 
tues.”” And to my dismay I saw we were 
once more nearing dangerous ground. 

To turn the conversation again, I asked 
for news of the English at Louisbourg. 

‘*Some are still there, some in garrison 
at Beauséjour, some in New York and 
Boston, and others returned to England; 


but we will doubtless have an opportuni- 
ty of inspecting most of them here next 
spring, unless,as Mme. de Sarennes sug- 


gests, peace be declared in the 
time.” 

This was as bad as ever, but led to no- 
thing more than a momentary stiffness, 
which Angélique’s entrance dissipated, 
and made a merry ending to a visit not 
without its difficulties. 

Before the Marquis left, he said to me, 
‘*You may not have heard, madame, but 
your brother, who is an officer in Fraser's, 
a Highland regiment, was captured in the 
first engagement, and was a prisoner in 
Louisbourg up to the capitulation. If 
you wish, I can obtain more definite 
news of him through M. de Maxwell, one 
of our officers who was in garrison there 
at the time.” 

Nothing could have been more un- 
looked-for, and for a moment I was over- 
whelmed at the thought of this innocent 
betrayal of my presence to Hugh. I 
could hardly find courage to reply, and 
it was fortunate that ny answer served 
as a cover to my confusion. 

‘*M. de Montcalm, I have never heard 


mean 
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from or written to my brother since }\¢ 
accepted his English commission,” I said 
in a trembling voice. 

‘‘Pardon, madame; I had forgotte: 
when I spoke.” 

‘* Just as we forget, monsieur, that our 
Marguerite is not one of us by birth as 
she is in heart,” cried Angélique, enthu 
siastically, slipping her arm about me. 

This showed me more than any other 
happening how precarious my position 
was, for though neither Angélique, nor 
her mother, nor M. de Montcalm, would 
now mention my identity, any of them 
might already have spoken of my bro- 
ther. M.de Sarennes knew my secret, 
and Hugh might discover it at any mo- 
ment. 

When the Marquis left, Mme. de Sa 
rennes no longer made an effort to con 
tain her indignation. 

‘*They are all alike!” she burst forth. 
‘They make not the slightest effort to 
understand us, nor to do aught but amuse 
themselves. You are quite right, Mar 
guerite, to refuse to have any part in 
their gayeties! I shall never urge you 
again. To talk of balls and routs and 
gaming as necessities, when the people 
are starving within our very walls! 

‘* What wonder is it our husbands and 
brothers and sons say these fainéants 
care naught what becomes of the country 
or the people, so long as they gain some 
little distinction which may entitle them 
to an early return and an empty decora- 
tion! They have neither pity, nor faith, 
nor the slightest interest in the cause for 
which they are fighting. 

‘If M. de Vaudreuil, whom they pre 
tend to despise, were permitted to take the 
field himself, with a few thousand good 
Canadians behind him, we would hear a 
different story. Think youif my son had 
been permitted to reach Louisbourg it 
would have fallen? No, a thousand times 
no! And it is the same elsewhere. Who 
repulsed the English charge at Carillon’? 
The Canadians. Who brings every im- 
portant piece of news of the enemy? 
Some despised Canadian. Who know 
how to. fight and how to handle them 
selves in the woods? Canadians, and 
only Canadians! And these are the men 
they affect to despise! And it is their 
wives and sisters and daughters—more 
shame to them !—who lay themselves out 
to amuse and to be talked about by these 
same disdainful gentry! 
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‘Go to your room, mademoiselle,” she 
ended, turning on Angélique. ‘I will 
hear nothing of your doings amongst a 
clique I despise from top to bottom ;” and 
the indignant old lady stopped, worn out 
for very lack of breath, while Angélique 
made a little laughing grimace at me and 
fled, 

The indictment was severe, but there 
was much truth in it at the same time. 
[he condition of the people was pitiable 
in the extreme. Provisions were at ruin- 
ous prices, the wretched paper money was 
almost worthless, and even the officers 
were beggared by their necessary ex- 
At the opening of the New Year 
the Intendance was invaded by a crowd 
of desperate women clamoring for relief, 
and the address of M. Bigot in ridding 
himself of his unwelcome visitors was 
laughed at as a joke. Worse than this, 
no attempt was made to lessen or even 
hide the gayeties that went on, play was 
as high and as ruinous as ever, and the 
town was all agog over the report of a 
ball to be given with unusual splendor 
by the Intendant on Twelfth-Night. It 
was true that he made a daily distribution 
of food at his doors, that he spoke plea- 
sant and reassuring words to the suffer- 
ing people, that he even permitted the re- 
spectably dressed among them to enter 
and view his guests from the gallery of 
his ball-room, but this did but serve to 
intensify the bitterness and indignation 
of those who stood apart from him and 
his party. It would be unjust to brand 
M. de Montcalm, and perhaps others, as 
willing participants in these excesses; on 
account of their position, their presence at 
all formal entertainments was a necessi- 
ty, and certainly the town offered no dis- 
traction of any other nature whatsoever. 


penses. 


Our inquiries had so far failed in dis- 
covering any trace of Lucy’s wherea- 
bouts, and yet I felt certain she was in or 
about Quebec, and as she had acquired 
enough French to make her wants known, 
and was provided with money sufficient 
to meet them, we held it likely she was in 
some family, and probably seldom stirred 
abroad for fear she would be recognized 
and prevented from keeping her patient 
watch. 


At length the great event of the win- 
ter came on—the ball at the Intendance 
on Twelfth-Night. Angélique was all 
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impatience for the evening, and when 
dressed, her excitement added to the 
charm of her girlish beauty. 

‘*T wish you would come, Marguerite !’ 
she exclaimed, longingly. 

‘*T would like to, chérie, if only to see 
you.” 

‘*And to see M. de Maxwell too. I 
should like you to see him. I assure you 
one does not see such a man every day. 
He has such brown eyes; they do not 
sparkle, but they are deep. He has lovely 
hands, as well cared for as a woman’s, but 
strong and masterful, am sure. He has 
a fine foot aud a well-turned leg. That 
is nearly all—except his smile; he smiles, 
and you think he is smiling for you alone; 
and when he speaks, you are sure of it! 
Such a low sweet voice! You are always 
certain he is never thinking of any one 
else when you are listening to it. And 
he dresses—plainly, perhaps — but it is 
perfection for him. But there—I must 
run; Denis has been at the door for an 
hour,” and kissing me affectionately, she 
hurried off. 

It was well for me she did so, for I 
could not have listened to her light-heart- 
ed babble longer without betraying my- 
self. When I closed the door behind her, 
and spent half an hour with Mme. de Sa- 
rennes, [ regained my room overwhelmed 
by the storm of emotions she had raised 
within me. ‘‘Oh, why cannot I see him, 
I. of all the women in the world?” I cried 
aloud, and the words set free my tears 
to relieve me. As I regained control 
of myself I caught sight of Angélique’s 
pretty fan, forgotten, on my table, in her 
hurry; and the moment I saw it a plan 
flashed before me, and I determined to 
see with my own eyes what I had so long 
pictured in my heart. 

Bathing my face until every trace of 
my outburst was removed, I dressed my- 
self, and taking a large blue cloak with a 
hood, which might be worn by either a 
lady or her servant, I picked up the fan 
and stole quietly out into the street. 

It was a beautiful soft night, without a 
moon, and I went down by the rue St. 
Jean and the Palace Hill without inter- 
ruption, and passing out of the walls, went 
straight to the Intendance, which was all 
aglow with light, and surrounded by a 
gaping crowd. 

Quickly passing 
and saying to the 
at the gate, ‘‘ For 


through the people, 
grenadiers on guard 
Mademoiselle de Sa- 
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rennes,” I was admitted to the court-yard, 
and passed the lackeys at the entrance 
with the same password. 

Singling out one who looked civil, I 
drew him aside. 

‘I bring this fan for Mademoiselle de 
Sarennes, but I wish, now that I am here, 
to have a look at the ball. Is there any 
place where I can go besides the gallery?” 

‘* Perfectly, mademoiselle; I can show 
you just the place. You were lucky in 
coming tome. Do you know me?” 

‘* No,” I answered, willing to flatter 
him; ‘‘ but you look as if you would know 
what I want.” 

‘* Aha!’ he exclaimed, pluming him- 
self. ‘‘ You were right, perfectly right. 
You have only to follow me,” and he led 
the way down the corridor, and, unlock- 
ing a door, he motioned me to enter. I 
drew back as a rush of music and voices 
and the warm air of the ball-room swept 
out. 

‘*Do not be afraid,” he whispered, “‘ this 
is curtained off. You can stay here for 
an hour if you like, no one will come 
through before then, only, when you 
leave, be sure and turn the key again, 
and bring it to me.” 

I thanked him, and he left, closing the 


door noiselessl y behind him; and then ap- 
proaching the curtains, I carefully parted 
them, and looked out on the ball-room. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I AWAKE FROM MY DREAM. 


Ir was a scene that would have done 
credit to a much larger centre than Que- 
bec. It is true the walls were bare of any 
fitting decoration, the windows too small 
to break them with any effect, the chan- 
deliers mean in size, and the sconces but 
makeshifts; still, the room was imposing 
in its proportions and the company brill- 
iant. 

I recognized the Intendant without dif- 
ficulty. He was very handsomely dress- 
ed, his carriage was dignified and easy, 
and the charm of which Angélique had 
spoken was at once apparent. I quite 
understood how one might forget the red, 
disfigured face, marked by the traces of 
excess, for it was frank and open, and one 
could not but acknowledge its strength. 

I saw, too, M. Poulariez, looking very 
handsome in his new white uniform of 
the Royal Rouissillon ; the Major Joannés, 
and others whom Angélique had described, 
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or we had seen from the windows on their 
way to one or other of the three divinities 
of the rue du Parloir. They were a!| 
there, vying with each other, Mme. de 
Lanaudiére, Mme. de Beaubassin, and 
Mme. Péan, and though their dresses 
were doubtless far behind the mode, the, 
were all three noticeable women, an 
dressed with discretion. 

At the opposite end were the musicians 
whose efforts were surprisingly good; and 
in a long gallery down one side stood tlie 
onlookers, crowding it to its utmost capa- 
city. Angélique sat the centre of an ani 
mated group at no great distance fron 
where I was hidden, and her evident de 
light in the merry trifling that went on 
about her made a charming picture, but 
he whom I sought was not one of thie 
little court before her, and I scanned thi 
room eagerly. For the first time I real] 
ized that he might be changed; that | 
had changed much myself, for ten years 
is a long time out of one’s life, and with 
a pang I thought of Angélique’s girlis|: 
freshness, and wished I could have re 
mained eighteen for his sake. 

At last! My heart leaped within me, 
and my eyes swam so I could hardly see, 
for there was Hugh, the one and only love 
of my life! ‘‘Oh, Hugh! Hugh! my dar 
ling!” I murmured, forgetful of all save 
that my dreamings had come true, and 
my eyes had been granted their desire. 

He was coming slowly down the room, 
making his way gracefully through the 
crowd, bowing and occasionally speaking 
to other guests as he passed. It pained 
me to see how thin and worn his face had 
grown, but if anything it was handsomer 
than ever, though, like that of most of the 
officers, it was too brown from constant 
exposure. How could Angélique call him 
old? For his figure was as light and 
graceful as I loved to picture it, and his 
bearing as perfect as of yore. He was 
not in uniform, but was fittingly dressed 
in a puce-colored coat, relieved with nar 
row silver braid, and his white satin waist 
coat and breeches were ornamented in tli: 
same manner. 

He came directly up to where Ang‘ 
lique sat, and bowing low, answered her 
lively greeting with his winning smile 
and I could almost catch the soft tones 
of his voice where I stood. 

Presently she rose, and dismissing her 
court with a laughing bow, they moved 
down the room together, and as they did 
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so my love swept all doubts aside, and I 
fell to defending him against myself with 
all my soul. I had never read that letter 
aright. Should I not have remembered 
that such a man could never hurt a wo- 
man? It wasan impossibility for him to 
have written me direct; and had he not, 
through the very hands of my enemy, 
sent me effective warning not to in- 
trust myself to his treacherous guidance? 

‘‘Keep the lady claiming to be my wife 
at such a distance that I may never set 
eyes on her again.” Could anything be 
plainer or better conceived? If he had 
denied being married, his letter could 
carried no message for me, and 
would have placed me in even a worse 
position. It was through my own pride 
and stupidity that I had blundered into 
denying the marriage, and so had thrown 
myself into the power of Sarennes. 

‘* Good-evening, mademoiselle,” whis- 
pered a voice, and I faced about, trem- 
bling with sudden terror, to find M. de 
Sarennes close behind me. 

‘* Good-evening, mademoiselle,” he re- 
peated, smiling at my dismay, ‘‘ You did 
not expect to see me?” 

‘I did not know you were in Quebec,” 
I gasped, trying hard to recover my self- 
control. 

‘Nor did any one else, save your friend 
M. de Montealm; Larrived an hour ago.” 

‘‘How did you know I was here?” I 
asked, to gain time. 

‘‘T guessed whither you had been drawn 
when I did not find you at the house, 
and a crown to the right lackey brought 
me here. And now, with your permis- 
sion, we will finish that conversation your 
friend the Jesuit interrupted more than 
six months ago. No, you dare not ery 
out; and see, I have the key. You are 
more alone with me here than in the 
woods at Beaulieu,” and he smiled with 
an air of triumph that made me desperate. 

‘*Tt is useless to attempt to frighten me, 
monsieur,” I said, boldly. ‘‘ 1 am among 
friends.” 

‘‘Indeed? And you count this Cheva- 
lier de Maxwell amongst them?” 

‘*Tdo; for now I understand the letter 
he sent.” 

**May I ask in what way?” 

‘*In the way of a warning not to trust 
myself to a man in whom he had no con- 
fidence.” 

“Ah! 
himself?” 


have 


He has explained this to you 
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‘*No, monsieur; it was my own fault I 
did not see it at the time.” 

“Will you answer me one question 
truthfully? Have you seen M. de Max- 
well? You will not answer? Then your 
silence speaks for you. Nowif this letter 
had been sent with the meaning you pre- 
tend to put upon it, do you not think M. 
de Maxwell would have sought you out 
in a little place like Quebec, where he has 
no other occupation on his hands than to 
win enough at pharaon to dress himself for 
such duties as these?” he said, contemptu- 
ously, as he waved his hand towards the 
ball-room; and with the sneering words 
my defence of a few moments before was 
inthe dust. ‘‘ You have seen him here,” 
he went on, when he marked the effect of 
his words. ‘Does he look like a man 
who is eating his heart out; or like one 
who is free of a burden and trying to 
enjoy the present? Marguerite, listen to 
me! For your sake I have braved dis- 
grace and perhaps ruin; for your sake I 
would go through it again—” 

‘*How dare you speak to me thus, 
monsieur!” I interrupted. ‘* You insult 
me beyond endurance when you dare to 
say Lever inspired any man to be a traitor 
and a coward.” 

‘*By God!” he muttered. ‘‘ Have a care 
lest I strike you! There are some things 
I cannot stand, even from you.” 

‘Strike! I would rather that than 
anything else from you.” 

He glared at me fiercely for a moment, 
then suddenly changing, he whispered 
entreatingly: ‘‘ Marguerite, do not tempt 
me thus. Do not bring out all that is 
worst in me. You know I love you.” 

‘*T will not have your love; it is hate- 
ful to me.” 

‘‘Why should my love be hateful? It 
is not different from that of other men. 
It is as strong—so strong that I cannot 
master it. It is as tender, if you will but 
answer it. It is not to be despised, for 
I have never offered it to another; and 
as for myself, God made me as I am,” 

**T will not have your love, M. de Sa- 
rennes. I will not answer it, and you 
degrade it when you would force it on 
me. Go, and leave me in peace.” 

‘* Marguerite, you know nothing of my 
love. It counts neither insult nor rejec- 
tion. If you will have it in no other 
way, let me at least serve you. Let me 
take up your quarrel.” 

‘* What do you mean?’ 
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‘‘This Maxwell. Say so, and I will 
hunt him down, and never leave him un- 
til you are revenged.” 

‘* Are you mad, monsieur?” 

‘*No, mademoiselle, I am not mad! 
But are you shameless?” 

Trembling with indignation, I drew 
my cloak about me, and sweeping aside 
the curtain, I stepped out on the floor of 
the lighted ball-room. As I passed out, 
the curtain caught my hood, and, to my 
annoyance, it fell back from my head. The 
full glare of the light was dazzling, and 
I was bewildered and confused, but I kept 
my eyes fixed on the doorway and walk- 
ed swiftly towards it. No one spoke to 
me, or uttered any exclamation of sur- 
prise. Two gentlemen stepped apart as 
I advanced to allow me free passage, and 
I had just gained the entrance when I 
came face to face with the Marquis de 
St. Véran. 

Without the slightest hesitation he 
bowed, and at once stepped back into the 
corridor with me. 

‘*Ah, madame, you should have been 
on the floor, and not in the gallery. This 
ball promises to be amusing, and you are 
running away before it has fairly begun.” 
Seeing I was too embarrassed to reply, 
he continued with perfect savoir-faire a 
conversation made up of nothings, lead- 
ing me down the long corridor away from 
curious eyes as he did so, until I was 
able to say, with decency: 

‘* Monsieur, a thousand thanks for your 
timely attention, but I must return. I 
have been over-long already.” 

At this moment M. de Sarennes ap- 
proached from the opposite direction, and 
bowing as if he had met me for the first 
time that evening, said, after saluting the 
Marquis, ‘‘My mother grows anxious at 
your stay, madame, and has deputed me 
to be your escort.” 

But he counted too far on my coward- 
ice, and had no knowledge of how far 
a woman will trust an honorable man. 
The Marquis, never doubting his good 
faith, had already fallen back a step, 
when I turned to him and said, quietly, 

‘*Monsieur, it is quite impossible for 
nie to accept this gentleman's offer, but I 
shall be grateful if you will provide me 
with a different escort.” 

‘‘There is not the slightest difficulty in 
that. M.de Sarennes, I must ask you to 
remain in attendance here, as I will not 
have another opportunity of seeing you 


before you start for Montreal in the morn 
ing. I will join you within presently ;” 
and he dismissed the angry man with a 
formal little bow, as if unconscious o/ 
anything unusual. Beckoning to a ser 
vant, he ordered him to find M. Joannés. 
and bid him meet us at the entrance. 

‘**T am heartily glad, madame,” he said 
when we were alone, ‘‘that you had the 
confidence to appeal to me. I shall take 
means to keep M. de Sarennes so busily 
employed that he will have no further 
opportunity of annoying you.” 

‘IT am very grateful, monsieur, and 
would never have troubled you could | 
have seen any other way of escape.” 

‘*** Tutto é bene che riesce bene,’ which 
is the extent of my Italian, madame; but 
here is M. Joannés. M. Joannés,” hi 
continued, to the merry little officer, 
‘*you have already had the pleasure of 
meeting Mme. de St. Just; you now can 
render her a service.” 

‘‘T am sure madame has confidence in 
me; she saw how I had provided the wine 
when it was essential we should wish her 
bon voyage off Cap Tourmente.” 

‘*Good! The present service only dif 
fers in kind. Will you order my cariole 
and see her safely to Mme. de Sarennes’s?”’ 

** With all the pleasure in the world, 
mon général,” and he bowed and hurried 
off to order the sleigh. In afew moments 
we whirled out of the court-yard, and were 
driving rapidly up Palace Hill. 


M. Joannés chattered incessantly, which 
was the very spur I most needed. His 
open friendliness and the sure confidence 
of the protection of M. de Montcalm gave 
me a feeling of safety against any at- 
tempt on the part of M. de Sarennes that 
was perfectly reassuring, and I slept that 
night without a fear, in spite of what | 
had gone through, until awakened by 
Angélique as the day was breaking. 

‘*Oh, Marguerite, forshame! To think 
of your being at the ball and never let 
ting me know!” she cried, to my conster- 
nation ; but added immediately: ‘‘ I’m glad 
you went, though. Didn't we all look fine?” 

‘Very: fine, and I admired you most 
of all the women, chérie.” 

‘**Flatterer! You made a fine stir your- 
self when you crossed the floor. I wish 
I had seen you, and I would have cap 
tured you then and there! Did you not 
know you could have gone round by tlie 
passage?” 
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“That is the way I came; but when I 
wished to go, the door was locked,” I an- 
swered, boldly, as I saw she suspected no- 
thing. 

‘**[T guessed who it was the moment they 
spoke of your hair; but I told no one, 
not even M. de Maxwell. Did you see 
him? He wore a brown coat laced with 
silver, and we were at your end of the 
room, I suppose, while you were there.” 

‘Yes, chérie, I saw him when he first 
came to you.” 

‘**And am I not right? Has he not le 
bel air?” 

‘* He certainly has.” 

‘*But who else in the world do you 
think was there? You will never guess. 
Charles! He was on his way to Mon- 
treal, and came to the ball only to see me 
in my finery, he said. Not every brother 
would do that, let me tell you; and he is 
off the first thing this morning without 
ever coming to the house. Now I must 
be off to bed; I couldn't help waking you 
to tell you my news;” and she kissed me 
and went to dream of her pleasures. 


The following afternoon we went to 
the Jesuits for benediction —to me the 
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sweetest service of the day. It was al- 
ready growing dusk as we entered. 
Within, the narrow windows broke the 
blackness of the walls with their slits of 
dull gray, and the worshippers sat or 
knelt in the twilight—a shadowy mass, 
over which the twinkling flood of light 
from countless tapers on the altar broke 
in yellow softness. 


The peaceful, tender service was in per- 
fect harmony with the quiet of the even- 
ing, and I felt my heart filled with a 
great comfort, when suddenly from the 
loft behind us, where the musicians stood, 
floated out the familiar words, 


Tantum ergo sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui....; 


and I sank trembling to my knees, for the 
voice to me was as the voice of an angel— 
it was Hugh’s! I covered my face with 
my hands and wept silent, blessed tears 
of joy, while the beautiful hymn thrilled 
through my very soul. 

‘It is M. de Maxwell,” whispered An- 
gélique; but I could make no answer. 

As I walked home with Angélique, her 
enthusiastic praise of Hugh stirred in me 
no spark of resentment, much less of jea- 
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lousy; her satisfaction that I should have 
seen and admired was so honest and 
open, and the glimpse I had caught of 
his bearing towards her was so reassur- 
ing, that I was undisturbed. In spite of 
the truculent suggestions of M. de Sa- 
rennes, and even in the face of my own 
doubts and fears and pride, I was so 
won back to the old dreamings, so re- 
awakened to the old longings, that I felt 
nothing less than his own words would 
ever satisfv me that I had been mistaken. 
After all, I could not see that I ran any 
serious risk in meeting him; in such a 
place as Quebec it was likely to happen 
at any moment; and surely it were better 
to take place when I was prepared. At the 
worst, my position as Mme. de St. Just 
would still serve tostand between us, 
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I felt assured I could rely on his forbear 
ance. 

However, I was not suffered to com 
to any conclusion, for Mme. de Sarennes 
met us as we entered, with tidings that 
drove everything else out of my head fo: 
the moment. 

‘* Marguerite, I have news for you. La 
mére de Ste. Héléne sends word saying 
an English woman has been brought to 
the Hétel-Dieu, and from the description 
I believe her to be Lucie. Do you both 
go at once and ascertain.” 

We hurried off in great excitement, and 
an interview with the Superior satisfied 
us that the patient was indeed my poor 
Lucy. She had been found that very 
coming with his 
wandering in a 
benumbed and 
dazed condition 


morning, by a habitant 
load to early market, 


on the road by 
the St. Charles, 
and 
business at the 
Hotel - Dieu, he 
had carried her 
there and given 
her in charge of 
the nuns. She 
was much ex 
hausted by cold 
and fasting, but 
sleep and food 
had restored her 
to conscious- 
and 
finding she was 
English they 
had at once sent 
us word. 

‘*Tf you wish 
you may see her 
now, madame,” 
said the Superi 
or. ‘‘And if we 
are right, it will 
serve to reas- 
sure her, for she 
is much trou- 
bled at being de 
tained here.” 

Thanking her, 
I took my way 
in charge of a 
sister, and quiet 
ly entered the 
sick-room. The 
first glance at 
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the frail face on the pillow told me our 
search had ended, and there was instant 
recognition in the eyes that met mine. I 
was by her bed-side in a moment. 

‘*Oh, my dear mistress!” she sobbed. 
‘Tt was wicked of me to desert you, but I 
did not understand where you had gone.” 

‘* No, no, Lucy; I am the one to be for 
given. I should never have left you; but 
now we are together again, and when you 
are well, nothing shall part us.” 

* Will you stay with me now? Iam 
afraid here! It is all so strange, and I 
am not well,” she ended, pitifully. 

‘* Yes, Lucy, I will stay. But first I 
must ask permission, and send word to 
Mme. de Sarennes.” 

* Will you say to her that I am sorry?” 

‘Yes, dear: but no one is blaming 
you.” 

‘**You are all good,” she said, with a 
sigh of content; and I ran off to obtain a 
ready approval of my stay, from both the 
Superior and Angélique,who promised to 
return on the morrow. 

My presence was all that was needed to 
quiet Luey, and she passed a restful night, 
to awaken so greatly improved that she 
readily talked of her wanderings. It was 
much as I had suspected; M. de Sarennes 
had wilfully encouraged and deceived 
her, feeding her delusion at every oppor 
tunity, even giving her directions for her 
road, in the evident intent of getting her 
out of the way, to have a freer hand in 
his designs. It was a relief to find that 
every one had treated her with kindness, 
and that she had found a shelter in St. 
Roch, with a widow, who was thankful for 
the trifle she paid for her lodging. Once 
she reached Quebee she was quite con- 
tent, for she had only to wait until Chris- 
topher might appear. She gave no rea- 
son why she was wandering out by the 
St. Charles, and I did not question her; 
but no doubt she had really been ill for 
days, and was not fully conscious of her 
action. 

Mme. de Sarennes came with Angélique 
in the morning, and it was touching to 
see how lively an interest this quiet Lucy 
had awakened in both their hearts. 

‘*“You are in good hands, my dear,” 
said the old lady, graciously. ‘‘Show 
your gratitude by getting well and com- 

ing back to us.” 

‘*T will domy best, madame. God has 
been very good to me,” she answered, 
in halting French; whereupon Mme. de 
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Sarennes patted her cheek, and left to 
speak with her friend the Superior. 

As she was going, Angélique beckoned 
me into the corridor, and whispered: ** I 
was thinking last night that we might 
ask M. de Maxwell to come and give her 
news of her boy when he was in Louis 
bourg. You know, Charles told us he 
was much with him there, and I am sure 
my mother can obtain leave from the 
Superior. What do you think?” 

‘‘T think it would do her more good 
than anything else in the world. We 
will ask her.” 

‘* Lucie,” asked Angélique, ‘‘ would you 
like me to bring a gentleman who was in 
Louisbourg, and who can give you news 
of Christophe when he was there?” 

“Oh yes, mademoiselle; I should love 
it above all things,” she answered, and 
with a flush of joy over her pale face. 

‘Very well; we will come to-mor- 
row.” 

There was every reason, for Lucy’s sake, 
why Hugh should come, and in my heart 
I longed to see him again before I deter- 
mined on my own course of action. It 
was a pleasing thought, too, that I should 
see him comforting one to whom it would 
mean so much. 

The morrow was a long day for both 
of us, and at four o'clock, just as it was 
growing dusk, I sat by her bed, listening 
anxiously to every footfall in the corri- 
dor, until at last I caught Angélique’s 
light step, followed by a firmer tread, 
which I recognized at once. 

It would be hard to tell whether Lucy 
or I was the more excited. 

‘*Be calm, Lucy,” I whispered, laying 
a trembling hand on hers; and I drew 
my chair up to the head of the bed, so 
that I was completely hidden by the white 
curtain. 

‘*Lucie,” said Angélique, on entering, 
‘‘T have brought my friend. Shall he 
come in?” 

‘* Yes, mademoiselle,” answered Lucy, 
in an expectant voice. 

I heard Angélique go towards the door, 
and then heard Hugh enter. I caught 
the arms of my chair tightly as he ap- 
proached the bed, when, to my amaze- 
ment, I felt that Lucy had raised herself, 
and the next instant she cried, in a voice 
strained in agony: 

“Hugh Maxwell! What have you 
done with our son?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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SIDNEY WHITMAN, F.R.GS. 


6 p< late Field-Marshal Moltke was a 

warm friend of the Turks and of Tur- 
key, and they in their turn have retained 
a grateful memory, down to the present 
day, of his stay among them. It was in 
Syria, in the year 1839, that the great 
strategist—then plain Captain v. Moltke 
—gained his first experience of actual 
warfare. Writing home at the time, the 
calm and critical observer speaks thus of 
the country and its sultans: 

The rulers of this empire have won battles 
and conquered vast territories; they have built 
aqueducts and mosques, founded schools and 
hospitals, which have been the means of hand- 
ing their names down to posterity. But the 
Sultan who would free his people from the 
scourge of the plague would deserve the grati- 
tude of the world at large, and his memory 
would eclipse the renown of his predecessors.* 


This invoeation—this appeal to a Sul- 
tan of the future on the part of the 
thoughtful German soldier sixty years 
ago—has been heard and its aim fulfilled 

* Moltke’s Tiirkische Briefe. Page 130. 


in our time. For under Sultan Abdul 
Hamid the plague has become a memory 
of the past in Turkey. 

A well-known German writer* of the 
present day, who was born in the East, a 
son of a German schoolmaster in Turkey, 
speaks thus of what has been achieved by 
the present Sultan in the face of almost 
superhuman obstacles: 


If Turkey—which in the year 1878 looked 
as if she must succumb under the tremendous 
blows of Russia’s overwhelming power—stands 
to-day in « stronger position than before, it is 
without doubt, in the first instance, due to Sul- 
tan Abdul- Hamid If. Called to the throne 
during a period of the deepest depression, this 
self-contained, clear-headed, and cautious ruler 
managed, in the midst of military collapse, not 
ouly to savé the remnants of Turkish prestige, 
but he succeeded, by continnous hard work, 
tenacity of purpose, and with truly astonish- 
ing unerring judgment, in increasing this pres- 
tige to such an extent that Europe suddenly, 
as it were, stood before a miracle. For was it 


* Tiirke, Wehre Dich. Dr. Hans Barth. Zweite 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1898. 





not almost a miracle to find the Turkish army— 
the whole system of national defence—recon- 
structed and raised to a high pitch of technical 
excellence, all within the short span of fifteen 
years? 

* It is true that Abdul-Hamid found willing 
material among his people to assist him in his 
great plans of military reform. The catas- 
trophe of 1878, the eclipse of Turkey’s political 
power, the threatening attitude of enemies all 
around her, and, lastly, the intrigues and ill 
will of European states eager for conquest 
all these influences had opened the eyes of the 
Turks. It produced a reaction among the 
formerly so careless Osmanli—a national awa- 
kening such as the Sultan himself could hard- 
ly have hoped for. Aud the more intelligent 
portion—instinetively, the whole Turkish peo- 
ple—felt that things could not go on as in the 
past. Turkey must remember her great his- 
tory, her ancient splendor, and must needs 
place herself anew in a position to face her 
enemies. This consciousness, in which the 
people and their ruler met on common ground, 
gave the latter the basis for his truly stupen- 
dous task. 

With the aim of rendering his people as 
capable as possible of withstanding their ene- 
mies—in order to “ Europeanize ” them as far as 
this was compatible with the spirit of the East 

Sultan Abdul-Hamid imitated the example 
of Scipio Africanus. In the same manner as the 
latter watched the strategy of his great Punic 
rival, in order to overwhelm him in due course, 
so the Sultan of Turkey borrowed the weapons 
of Europe in order, if necessary, to employ 
them against his Exropean opponents. And 
such weapons were of an intellectual as well 
as of a material kind; in fact, the selfsame 
which Prussia availed herself of at the time 
of her deepest humiliation. They were in this 
case—reform of the schools, reform of the army, 
and, lastly, the advancement of commerce and 
economic resources by means of a great exter- 
sion of the railway system of the country. And 
this has all been done in unison and contem- 
poraneously with such an increase in the ho- 
mogeneity of the empire and of the Sultan’s 
power as in former times of weak decentraliza- 
tion would have seemed simply incouceiva- 


ble. 


To the millions who have never heard 
aught of the Sultan of Turkey except 
long enumerations of his many sins and 
transgressions, this statement may well 
be a surprising one. And it is by no 
means an uncorroborated testimony to 
the capacity of Abdul-Hamid as a ruler. 
An even more remarkable tribute to the 
Sultan’s qualities as a man is to be found 
in the well-known non-conformist month- 
ly, the Contemporary Review, of Janu- 
ary, 1895. And although it has been be- 
fore our rapidly moving world now long 
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enough to have become a part of history, 
I yet deem it fit and opportune to re- 
produce what is—when all is said and 
done—the weighty, well-balanced opin- 
ion of one who, on the authority of Mr. 
Alexander W. Terrell, the late United 
States Minister to the Porte, is described 
as ‘‘ the ablest and most scholarly Amer- 
ican divine and educator in Turkey, and 
one who has resided in Constantinople 
more than twenty years.” The extract is 
as follows: 


“He [the Sultan] has never failed to win 
the heart of any European who has been ad- 
mitted to any degree of intimacy with him. 
All find in him the noble and attractive quali- 
ties which they cannot help but admire. ... 
Except in religion, he is more of a European 
than an Asiatic.... He is no more of an Ori- 
ental despot than the late Tsar; and many of 
the fine qualities discovered in the Tsar after 
his death are equally characteristic of the 
Sultan. In personal ability I should say he 
was the Tsar’s superior.... It is true of the 
Sultan, as it was of the Tsar, that his policy 
was not adopted through personal ambition 
or the love of power, but from a sense of reli- 
gion and country.... In Asia Minor the Sultan 
has had some excuse for the persecution of 
Armenians in the establishment of their rev- 
olutionary committees.... He deserves the 
highest praise.... It is a new thing in the 
world to see a Turkish Sultan attempting to 
cleanse his empire from filth aud disease, and 
rivalling the most advanced countries in the 
world in his efforts to care for the health of 
his people.... He has done more for the edu- 
cation of his people than all the Sultans who 
have gone before him.” 

The fact that'the same writer, in dis- 
cussing the political conditions of Turk- 
ish life, is apparently unable to rise above 
the average missionary’s view of Eastern 
men and things, may safely be said to 
lend additional weight to this personal 
tribute to the Sultan in the face of a 
world of senseless, not to say malignant, 

valumny. 


The personal appearance of the Sultan 
has been described by any number of 
writers—which is not surprising, for no 
monarch in the world is seen so regular- 
ly in public as he. Anybody who wish- 
es to see him has only to walk up to the 
imperial palace, the Yildiz Kiosk (‘* Tent 
of the Stars”), of a Friday morning, and 
he is absolutely certain of seeing his 
Majesty as he drives in an open victoria 
—with Ghazi Osman sitting opposite to 
him—out of the palace gate to the Ha- 
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THE SULTAN GOING 


midié Mosque to prayer, and half an hour 
later, on his way back, when he himself 


handles the ribbons. It is quite true 
that the road is double-lined with sol- 
diers, but that in no way prevents the 
spectator from taking stock at his leisure 
of the Sultan and all his courtly sur- 
roundings. Then, again, a number of 
rooms adjoining the palace, overlooking 
the whole pageant of the Selamlik, are 
placed by the Sultan at the disposal of 
foreign visitors and the better classes of 
Constantinople every Friday, and it is 
the easiest thing in the world for any- 
body with a decent coat to his back to 
obtain a card of admission, and thus, for 
the short period of one forenoon, to be- 
come de facto a guest of the Sultan. 
During the interval whilst the Sultan is 
in the mosque excellent tea, and some- 
times, on exceptional occasions, even 
sweets and cigarettes, are handed round to 
the visitors, whilst bags of sweets are dis- 
tributed among the crowd in the road on 
Mohammed's birthday. Alsoa list of those 
present is regularly given by Ibrahim Bey, 
the master of ceremonies, to the Sultan, 
who peruses it, and in case any name is 
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familiar to him, sends his personal greet 
ing to the visitor in question. Thus the 
privilege of witnessing the ceremony of 
the Selamlik from the rooms set apart by 
the Sultan for the purpose is one involv- 
ing the acceptance of his Majesty’s hospi- 
tality. There every Turk appears dressed 
in his best, wearing his decorations. This 
fact is not always realized by visitors of 
the English-speaking world—some of 
whom I have seen in flannel shirts, dirty 
shoes and knickerbockers, mingling with 
unconscious self-possession among diplo- 
matists and others belonging to good 
society who are carefully attired for thie 
occasion. 

I have often seen it stated in print that 
the Sultan wears a habitual expression 
of melancholy—in other words, that his 
main characteristics are sadness and ner 
vousness. 

Neither my own experience, nor tle 
testimony of others best in a position to 
form a reliable opinion, bear this out, 
although the tragic circumstances under 
which he came to the throne, very mucli 
against his will, may well have left their 
impress on his memory. The Sultan’s is 











an exceedingly sensitive nature. He is 
1 man in whom the domestic affections 
ire very strong. Thus a blow, such as 
the recent loss of a daughter, might well 
have had a cruel effect on him—as only 
those can understand who have loved 
and lost children of theirown. But Ido 
not believe that the Sultan’s tempera- 
ment is one of habitual melancholy. On 
the contrary, I know that his Majesty en- 
joys a joke and a laugh as heartily as ever 
did Martin Luther, even though it must 
be admitted that the nature of some Of the 
doughty Reformer’s jokes would scarce- 
ly suit the refined taste of the Caliph of 
the Mohammedans. 

The Sultan on one occasion was inquir- 
ing of one of his confidants about a stran- 
ger whose personality interested him. 
His Majesty’s informant told him that 
the individual in question was never seen 
in coffee -houses, theatres, or in other 
places of doubtful repute, much less in 
suspicious company; that he was most 
moderate, even abstemious, in his habits; 
that he sat at home. working most of his 
time, and if he went out, it was often to 
visit a mosque and watch the Faithful 
at prayer. ‘‘A truly remarkable man,” 
broke in the Sultan; *‘ he might almost 
be a Moslem.” 

The other, feeling he had drawn an 
impossible picture of perfection, which 
might perhaps encounter the Sultan’s in- 
credulity, here rejoined that truth com- 
pelled him to confess to his Majesty that 
he had seen the stranger walk up and 
down in his room during the recent hot 
weather with next to noclothes on. This 
fairly caused the Sultan to burst out 
laughing. On such occasions—and they 
are by no means rare—when the Sultan is 
in good spirits, it is curious to note how 
the monarch’s merriment, as if by magic, 
finds a reflex in his surroundings. I have 
seen all Yildiz in the brightest of good- 
humor, for the word had gone round that 
‘Sa Majesté est de forte bonne humeur,” 
and its rays spread far and wide. Indeed, 
the general atmosphere found expression 
in the broad grin of the imperial porter 
who carries the fat pacha’s dinner from 
the imperial kitchen on his head. 

No, I repeat, the tale of the Sultan’s 
habitual melancholy, as distinct from a 
certain grave seriousness, is a myth. 

It would, indeed, be nothing to be 
wondered at if he were occasionally in a 
serious mood. There are monarchs be- 
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sides the Sultan whose humor is not al 
ways couleur de rose. ‘* Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown” is not a Mo- 

hammedan proverb. But the Sultan’s now 
universally admitted strength of purpose ; 
his truly phenomenal powers of work; 
his extreme abstinence from every form 
of nervous stimulant, except an occasion 

al cigarette and cup of coffee—all this is, 
the reader will admit, totally irreconcila- 
ble with the idea that he could possibly 
be of a morbidly nervous disposition. As 
to the Sultan’s working habits: I have 
known him to be at work at five in the 
morning, and keep a whole staff of secre- 
taries going at that hour who had slept 
overnight on couches in the rooms in the 
palace they habitually work in. Munir 
Pacha, the imperial grand master of 
ceremonies, and one of the most kindly, 
distinguished men it is possible to meet, 
once said to me: ‘‘ There is one character 

istic of his Majesty which conveys a con- 
stant lesson to us all: it is his extraordi- 
nary self-control—his impassive calm, It 
is almost sublime. No contrariety, no 
trial, seems able to ruffle his perfect self- 
possession. It is truly marvellous.” 

Making every allowance for the enthu- 
siastic admiration of a devoted servant 
and a prince of courtiers, 1 am yet in- 
clined to believe, on the strength of other 
corroborative evidence as well as from 
my own personal observation, that Munir 
Pacha’s estimate of his master’s nerve is 
by no means exaggerated. Certain am- 
bassadors, who have had abundant oppor- 
tunity of testing the cold steel of self-con- 
trol in the Sultan’s character, might, if 
they were inclined to make revelations of 
incidents in which they did not come off 
with flying colors, give even better cor- 
roborative evidence than I am at liberty 
to disclose. 

Munir Pacha came to London as tlie 
representative of the Sultan on the ac 
casion of the Queen’s Jubilee. He is a bit 
of a philosopher, notwithstanding the cur- 
rent belief that it is impossible to live in 
the immediate surroundings of a Sultan 
and retain an independent estimate of 
things. Munir Pacha suffers severely 
from asthma. A friend who happened to 
call on him one day, and found him in 
his office at the palace, expressed his sym- 
pathy with him. ‘* Yes, mon cher,” he re- 
plied, with a sigh, as he looked out of the 
window, and saw one of the porters of the 
palace carrying a tray on his head, ‘‘I pos- 
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sess forty Grands Cordons ’—the highest 
distinctions at the hands of different mon- 
archs—‘*and yetI would gladly relinquish 
them all and change places with that * ha- 


AHMED MIDHAT EFFENDI, 


The regenerator of the Turkish Tanguaye. 


mal™ if I could be freed of this distress- 
ing complaint.” 

It is honestly believed by some that the 
Sultan is constantly surrounded by a fierce 
soldiery armed to the teeth, and that sud- 
den death awaits the hapless creature 
who should venture to intrude unbidden 
within the sacred precincts of the impe- 
rial palace. As a matter of fact, there is 
no palace of any monarch in the world 


* Turkish term for a porter. Almost everything, 
from grand-pianos, live sheep, down to bricks and 
mortar, is carried about by porters in Constantino- 
ple. 
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into which it is so easy to penetrate as th: 
Yildiz Kiosk. All sorts and conditions o 
menu—but no women—manage to find thei 
way in and out. I have known tle Pera 
shopkeeper of Ene 
lish nationality ent 
the palace and wal 
unbidden into thy 
sanctum of the Su 
tan’s 


all - powerful 
his 
ambas 
sadors, pachas, and 
ministers, sip his cof 


secretary, take 


seat among 


fee and smoke his ci- 
garette, and sit there 
for hours together as 
if ‘‘to the manner 
born.”” So much for 
the exclusive char 
acter of the Sultan’s 
palace. 

I remember on one 
occasion being at the 
palace rather late in 
the evening. Every 
body had long gone 
home. <A few 
vants wearing fezzes 
and dressed in the 
black frock-coats—de 
rigueur for all those 
who are in the Sul 
tan’s service 
standing silently in 
the hall which ad 
joined the imperial 
apartment. Other- 
wise, not a_ soul, 
much less an armed 
man, was to be seen, 
until you passed the 
sentry at the gate of 
exit. Nor, indeed, 
was a sound to be 

heard in the beautiful moonlight night, 
except the splashing of the water of the 
marble fountain, which forms one of the 
side walls of the unpretentious one-storied 
wing. To my great surprise, I found 
that the Sultan was there hard at work 
with his secretary, in a suite of apartments 
opposite those of GhaziOsman. Anybody 
might have stood there unmolested, as I 
did, in front of the Sultan’s rooms, without 
a soldier to be seen, much less a policeman 
to ery, ‘‘ Move on!” 

The prepossessing impression which 
the Sultan is universally admitted to 
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nroduce on those who are privileged to 
come into contact with him is doubtless 
in part due to that charm of manner, that 
quiet dignity so free from angular self- 
assertion, which is more or less charac- 
teristic of all well-bred Turks. But in 
his ease it is supplemented by a pleasing 
smile, and an unusually sympathetic 
voice, the notes of which always seem 
to convey a pleasant impression, even to 
the stranger who is unable to understand 
what his Majesty has said until it is trans- 
lated by the interpreter. The Sultan usu- 
ally gives audiences on Friday after the 
ceremony of the Selamlik, when he wears 
a Turkish general's uniform, with the star 
of the Imtiaz Order in brilliants hung 
from his neck. As he sits in front of 
you, with his hands resting on the hilt of 
his sword before him, and you watch him 
speak to Munir Pacha in his quiet, digni- 
fied way, you cannot resist the impres- 
sion of his picturesque dignity. 

On other occasions his dress is simpli- 
city itself, scarcely differing from that of 
his secretaries and other officials. He 
wears a black frock-coat, cut in Turkish 
fashion, which just hides a white waist- 
coat with a gold watch-chain. The 
only other jewelry is apt to be a plain 
gold ring on the little finger of the 
right hand with a fair-sized ruby cut or 
polished en cabochon. It is customary 
to sit in the presence of the Sultan after 
being requested to do so, but the native- 
born Turk will only just sit on the very 
edge of the little gilt chair, and fold his 
arms across his chest, waiting for the 
Sultan to address him, and then mutter 
in reply, while bending low and touching 
chest, lips, and forehead with the right 
hand, ‘‘ Firman Effendemizen” (Master, 
thy word is law). 


During my several visits to Turkey I 
often came into personal contact with a 
certain Ahmed Midhat Effendi, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Sanitary Administration of 
the Ottoman Empire at Constantinople, 
proprietor of the Terdjumen Hakkikat, 
the leading newspaper of Turkey, and one 
of the most eminent Turkish philologists 
and men of letters of to-day. In fact, 
Ahmed Midhat, whose literary labors, 
like his own personal appearance (for he 
is still in the prime of life), have been of 
a herculean character, is virtually the re- 
generator of the Turkish language. It 
is partly my prolonged intimacy with 
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this extraordinary man—one of the few 
in whose disinterested fidelity the Sultan 
has the fullest trust—which has enabled 
me to appreciate the Mohammedan Turk, 
and has lent me the courage, born of con- 
viction, to speak out in his behalf. The 
story of Midhat’s life is full of dramatic 
interest. How as a Young Turk he was 
imprisoned in the island of Rhodes; how 
he became convinced that the Young 
Turkey party was a hopeless one; how 
he was liberated on the accession to the 
throne of Abdul-Hamid Khan, brought to 
Constantinople, received in audience by 
the Sultan, and turned from an enemy 
into a devoted friend—all this is a tale 
of almost romantic interest, but one too 
lengthy to recite in this place. 

Our many conversations — always 
fraught with instruction for me—em- 
braced every imaginable subject, but 
often turned more especially to the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and the attitude of 
Christianity towards Islam—not merely 
in our time, but throughout past centu- 
ries, It needed no great powers of per- 
suasion to convince me that the Euro- 
pean frame of mind towards the Moham- 
medan world must needs be the outcome 
of a one-sided version of events—notably 
in the case of that tremendous move- 
ment of the Middle Ages commonly 
known as the Crusades. How could it 
well be otherwise, in view of the inac- 
cessibility of Mohammedan historical 
sources in the past? Thus Lessing's 
drama of Nathan the Wise, and the por- 
trayal of Sultan Saladin as the ideal type 
of chivalry and religious tolerance, struck 
the Western world at the time as a rev- 
elation. To-day no serious person who 
has given the slightest attention to the 
subject can doubt thaf, whatever may 
have been the policy of aggression of the 
great Moslem conquerors, the spirit of 
Islam was one of broad religious toler- 
ance at a time when such a quality was 
practically non-existent in Europe. When 
Sultan Selim proposed to offer the Chris- 
tian population of his dominions the al- 
ternative of embracing Islam or expatri- 
ation—or extermination, if you will—it 
was the Sheikh-ul-Islam at the time who 
appealed to the precepts of the Koran, 
prescribing the duty of the Sultan to pro- 
tect and safeguard his subjects—what- 
ever be their faith— which prevented 
Selim from carrying out his intentions. 
It is thus owing in a large measure to 
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the Koran that the Christian population in 
Asiatic Turkey was protected, and allowed 
to prosper, in days when no European 
public opinion could have intervened on 
its behalf. Long after this took place 
Jews were burnt at the stake in Christian 
Spain; the most intelligent portion of the 
inhabitants of France, the Huguenots, 
were persecuted for their faith and driven 
from their homes by Louis XIV., who, by 
a single stroke of the pen, revoked the 
Edict of Nantes; and lastly, when in Eng- 
land the penalty of death awaited the 
priest who dared to read the mass. 

These are weighty historical facts, with- 
out fully and constantly realizing which 
it is practically impossible for a Christian 
born and bred man or woman to be fair 
to the Mohammedan Turk, and approach 
the study of his customs and character in 
an impartial spirit. 

My friend Ahmed Midhat, in drawing 
my attention to a recent publication con- 
cerning the conduct towards Christians 
prescribed by the Koran for Mussulmans, 
writes’me as follows: 


I do not know whether this document will 
be sufficient to enable you to appreciate the 
secular calumny which the Christian world 
launches at us, in attributing to us a hatred 
for everything that is not Mohammedan, and 
more particularly for Christianity and Chris- 
tians—as such. But if you believe in my hon- 
esty, accept my assurance, tendered on my oath 
as a devout Mohammedan—on my honor as a 
gentleman—that such hatred has never exist- 
ed among us.... 

Quite recently I read Count de Castry’s ex- 
cellent book on the Islam faith. De Castry 
is an old French officer who has lived long 
years in the Algerian deserts, and has almost 
become an Arab himself in language, habits, 
and even in religion. I call his book excellent, 
not merely becausé it is favorable to us, but 
because it reveals the attitude of the Christian 
world towards Islamism. I recommend you 
strongly to read it. But, before you have done 
so, I will only tell you that we Mohammedans 
have never produced a single poet or prophet 
in the East who has written against Chris- 
tianity and Christians in the spirit of those 
thousand abominations in which the Italian, 
French, and Spanish troubadours sang of Islam. 
In our whole popular literature you will not 
find asingle line of the kind such as De Castry 
cites hundreds of from Christian writers—and 
which justly arouse his indignation. I do not 
exaggerate, my dear friend, I merely tell you 
the naked truth. You can defy the Christian 
world to cite, not a single Mohammedan 
writer, but a single line in the whole of our 
popular literature which could inspire hatred 
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of the Christian. Even the wars of the Cru- 
saders, which lasted through centuries, were 
powerless to change the sentiment of toler- 
ance towards the Christian world, a sentiment 
forever rooted in the spirit of the Koran—the 
Word of God revealed by his Hadiss (the words 
of the Prophet), and by the legislation of his 
Imams (the so-called Chériat). 

The hatred which the Christian world at- 
tributes so gratuitously to us is only the re- 
flection of its own animosity towards us. The 
centuries which have elapsed since the Renuis- 
sance have been unable to efface this hatred 
from the spirit of Christianity. It is now 
half a century since Orientalists of different 
countries have been doing their best to eradi- 
cate these voluntary errors, and to spread the 
truth with regard to Islamism; but they have 
not been able to change the old Christian an- 
tagonism with regard tous. The last Greco- 
Turkish war fully demonstrated this. Our 
legitimate defence against unprovoked ag- 
gression was accounted a crime because the 
aggressors were Christians and we are the 
“ Adorers of Mahom ”—according to the words 
of the medixval troubadours. 

“Cet animal est bien méchant. 
Vattaque il se défend !” 

I see that thoughtful minds, such as Father 
Hyacinthe, Draper, Carlyle, and others, are 
supposed to have investigated the tenets of 
Islamism. Is it really possible to make seri- 
ous investigations into what you have been 
accustomed to look upon as a “ multitude of 
contradictory and false* conceptions-—the barba- 
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rous ideas of a false prophet; the sanguinary 
aspirations of a barbarian” ? 

Gently, good sirs, I would say here: The 
time for these blackguardisms, the fashion for 
these blasphemies, has passed. We live to-day 
in an age where everything has to submit to 


the process of analysis. We no longer rest 
satisfied with abstract ideas or despotic dicta. 
We insist upon the results of exact observation 
and study; we ask for concrete, logically mo- 
tivated judgment. You must study the Mo- 
hammedan faith, you must institute a fair, 
well-balanced comparison between our creed 
and other religions, before you are in a position 
to judge—much less to condemn. Is such a 
comparison feasible? To my mind it is a task 
of supreme difficulty, and yet without an at- 
tempt in that direction it is impossible to be 
fair and unbiassed towards the Mohammedan 
world. 


Thus far my friend Ahmed Midhat— 
who at least is sincere, and lives as he 


* That this outburst is not entirely unprovoked 
or unjustified seems to me to be proved by an ex- 
tract from a public speech of Lord Salisbury on the 
29th of June of this year, in which he speaks of 
England’s antagonist in Egypt as representing “ the 
most hideous side of barbarism that a false religion 
can produce,”—this religion—that of Mohammed— 
being that of forty millions of the Queen’s subjects. 
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nreaches, according to the laws of Mo- 
hammed. He is to-day one of the great 
living forces of the Islam world. This is 
indirectly evidenced by the fact that his 
name has been mentioned in connection 
with the great position of Grand Vizier, 
although his vocation is almost outside 
political life, and he is hardly ever seen 
at any public function at Constantinople. 

Ahmed Midhat lives the life of a true 
patriarch with his family at Beikos, on 
the shores of the Bosporus, nearly with- 
in sight of the Black Sea. There I have 
several times been his guest. The house 
is full of children, ten of which are his 
own by his two wives. Six others are 
village orphans, whom he has taken into 
his house and educated with his own 
children, because they were helpless and 
poor. But the strangest part of this true 
story is that these six children are all 
Christians, and are being educated by him 
in the Christian faith in the midst of his 
own family. ‘‘ But, Midhat,” I said, one 
day, ‘‘ surely this cannot be, that a stanch 
Mohammedan like yourself should‘teach 
the Christian mind to shoot in your own 
eagle’s nest. ‘* Bah, que voulez- vous?” 
he replied. ‘‘I am conservative by na- 
ture. Ido not like proselytism. I hold 
that what is Christian should remain 
Christian, and what is Mohammedan 
should equally remain so. Besides, these 
children were poor and helpless.” 

Fortunately the Christian world is not 
quite so blind to the human side of Mo- 
hammedanism as my friend Midhat ima- 
gines. The late Sir Richard Burton, than 
whom no European possessed a keener 
insight into Oriental life, was once asked 
by a friend what creed he professed. He 
made the following reply: ‘‘ I profess no 
creed; but if you ask me what I am, I 
would say more nearly Mohammedan than 
anything else. There is something ster- 
ling in that religion. The Mohammedans 
do what they profess, which is more than 
most Christians do.” I, for one, believe 
that it is this sincerity which is the source 
of their courage and their dignity. 

Not only difference of religion, but the 
Oriental form of government explains 
the antagonistic attitude of the Western 
world towards Turkey and her sovereign. 
As Caliph of Islam, the Sultan, according 
to Ahmed Midhat, comes in for the ill- 
will harbored unconsciously towards Is- 
lam by the Christian element. As a 
worldly autocrat he also incurs the jea- 
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lous displeasure of a rival power—not the 
Queen of England or the President of the 
United States, but the real governing des- 
pots of England and America—the easily 
excited public opinion of the masses: far 
more powerful, more intolerant than 
ever a personal monarch in our age. 
That this is so is indirectly proved by the 
fact that popular hatred of the Turk has 
manifested itself most passionately in 
those countries in which public opinion, 
with all its ignorance on foreign topics, 
with all its passions fed by a sensational 
press, is most powerful. Neither Scandi- 
navia, Germany, nor Austria shared this 
excitement to any degree; and yet, who 
would assert that they are not highly 
civilized communities? For years past 
these passions have been cunningly fed 
by those who have had an interest in 
fanning them into open flames. The 
telegraph wire, manipulated exclusively 
by Christians, has had the handling of 
this business. ‘‘ The Turks are groaning 
under a despicable despotism ;” ‘* The 
poor Christians find the yoke intoler- 
able ;” ‘‘ The mean-spirited Mohammedans 
dare not call their souls their own, and 
maintain an enforced silence, but the 
long-suffering Christians appeal in the 
name of humanity to the public opinion 
of the world ;” ‘‘No redress possible 
without armed intervention ;” ‘‘ The Un- 
speakable Turk, urged on by a wretched 
Sultan, is murdering the Christian lambs 
in their thousands.” Thus the language of 
what is at times the most cunning engine 
of brute force the world has ever known 
—the telegraph wire—bringing a grossly 
prejudiced, one-sided version of a strange 
world to, the breakfast table of 250 million 
human beings every morning throughout 
the year. According to Napoleon I. a lie 
needs but twenty-four hours’ start in or- 
der to become immortal. What are the 
chances of dispassionate truth when the 
start is not one of hours, but of years? 
The Turk may continue to deny official- 
ly this or that; but who reads with an 
open mind what he has to say for him- 
self? Only those who have seen with 
their own eyes—the Burtons, the Gordons, 
the Hobarts. Such men know that, when 
the Armenian rebellion broke out, about 
twenty-five per cent. of the highest-paid 
government officials in the capital were 
Armenians; that the keeper of the Sul- 
tan’s Privy Purse is an Armenian still; 
that half the ambassadors of Turkey 
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abroad were from time to time Christian 
Greeks; that the wealthiest men through- 
out the empire are Greeks and Armeni- 
ans; that one of the wealthiest and high- 
est placed of the Armenians has since 
been convicted of being a tool of the 
Hindschakists.* The late Turkish am- 
bassador at Berlin, Aristarchy Bey, was a 
Greek, who, at his death, in return for 
the favor of the Mohammedan Sultan, left 
his whole private fortune to the Greek 
government. And yet we are told that 
the poor Christians—who probably own 
three-fourths of all real estate in the 
Turkish Empire-—-are groaning under a 
despicable despotism. 

On one occasion I was talking with the 
late chairman of the Ottoman Bank, Sir 
Edgar Vincent, who has since resigned 
and returned to England. He was tired 
of Constantinople. An Englishman of 
society tastes, he lacked congenial social 
intercourse in Turkey. But one thing he 
told me he felt he should miss terribly in 
returning to Europe—the extraordinary 
freedom; the liberty in Turkey! 

One of the most widely current forms 
of misrepresentation constantly transmit- 
ted to Europe at the time I am speaking 
of was that the Sultan was unpopular. 
Now, bearing in mind that only a very 
few of the newspaper correspondents in 
Constantinople speak the Turkish lan- 
guage, and of these few hardly one ever 
enters the house of a representative Mo- 
hammedan Turk during the whole year, 
it stands to reason that since the Turkish 
press does not discuss the subject of the 
feelings of the Mohammedans towards 
the Caliph, their sources of information 
can only be what I personally know them 
to be—either Armenian, Greek, or Levan- 
tine generally. I asked Midhat Effendi 
one day what he thought on the subject, 
and how I could best obtain an insight 
into Mohammedan opinion. 

‘*Those who have lived in Turkey un- 
der the reign of several successive Sul- 
tans,” he replied, ‘‘ are well able to esti- 
mate the great popularity of our august 
master from every point of view. But 
that will not help you. You must judge 
for yourself. That you can easily do. 
You have only to go to one of the 
mosques of Stamboul on a Friday, wait 
for the prayer for the Sultan, and note 
whether, and in what degree, the congre- 
gation joins in. If the mosque is full, 

* Apik Effendi. Constantinople, 1896. 
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and the response is earnest and general, 
you can rest assured that the Sultan is 
popular, whatever Christian newspapers 
may say to the contrary. If not, then 
not. For months before the dethrone- 
ment of Abdul-Assiz the mosques were 
very sparsely attended on Fridays, and 
the responses from the congregation to 
the prayer for the Sultan were sporadic 
and half-hearted. A week before his de- 
thronement no prayers at all were said 
at the mosques. They were deserted, 
And the explanation is by no means far 
to seek. Sultan Abdul-Assiz, who was 
very popular with the Western world, 
had come to neglect the affairs of state. 
This fact was well known, and excited 
discontent among the Mohammedans, 
who are far more observant and indepen- 
dent in their judgment than the Western 
world gives them credit for. The Turks 
love a working Sultan, and that is emi- 
nently the character of Abdul- Hamid. 
Our Christian critics complain that the 
Sultan does everything himself and 
leaves no initiative to anybody else. 
That is his business and not that of Eu 
rope to start with, and is just what 
makes him so popular with us—that he 
endeavors to look into everything him- 
self. He works from early morning till 
late at night. His only thought is work. 
We have had experience of the initiative 
of others in the past, and it was most un- 
satisfactory. I do not say there are 
no malcontents; that would be absurd. 
Where could such a condition exist? 
But I repeat, go to the mosque and see 
for yourself.” 

During a stay of several months I 
often went over to Stamboul on a Friday, 
entered some mosque or other, and al- 
ways found them crowded by the Faith- 
ful. At the prayer, ‘‘ Allahumme yan- 
sour ous Soultant!” (May God assist 
our Sultan!), I gained abundant ocular 
and oral evidence that the tale of the 
Sultan’s unpopularity among Moham- 
medans is only another vain story of the 
‘*megalosaurus” of calumny—the Apol- 
lyon of mendacity—the vicious action 
of which monster I have had such abun- 
dant opportunity of witnessing. And 
this was before the Greeco-Turkish war— 
a war of legitimate defence in the face of 
unparalleled provocation and mendacity 
—the only war in which the Turks have 
come out as victors in the century. Its 
success is naturally attributed by the de- 
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yout Turkish soldier to his supreme tem- 
poral and spiritual head, and anybody 
who passes a Turkish barrack of an 


evening when the cry of ‘‘ Padichahime 
tchok yacha!” (Long life to the Padi- 
shah!) is raised by the soldier could judge 
for himself whether Sultan Abdul-Hamid 
is popular in those quarters. 


Constantinople is a city of diploma- 
tists, and many are the stories circulat- 
ing concerning them. A European am- 
bassador one day happened to see a 
carriage coming along, guarded by a 
eunuch, containing some ladies of the 
Sultan’s harem. The ambassador endea- 
yored to peep in at the window, when 
he received a blow across the face from 
the vigilant eunuch. Great uproar there- 
upon, and formal complaint to the Sultan 
on the part of the outraged diplomatist. 
He is received in private audience, and 
the Sultan listens patiently to the tale of 
woe. Thereupon the Sultan replies: ‘‘ My 
dear X, I have gone carefully into the 
case, and see exactly how it stands. You 
are a gentleman, therefore you could nev- 
er have committed such a breach of good 
manners as that alleged to have taken 
place; therefore no eunuch could possibly 
have presumed to strike you. The whole 
affair must be the product of your fancy 
—as which, pray let us dismiss it.” 

An even more recent ambassadorial 
story is the following: 

An august personage—let us call him 
Prince Florizel—sent word to the Sultan 
by the ambassador at Constantinople of 
the country to which he belonged that 
he intended to make his Imperial Majes- 
ty the Sultan a present of a thorough- 
bred horse. Now the Sultan already 
possesses a number of thoroughbred 
horses, and he was somewhat anxious 
to find out what sort of horse Prince 
Florizel had destined for him. If it was 
to be a racer, or perhaps a so-called 
Clydesdale horse, the Sultan—to employ 
an Americanism—could have “ no use for 
it.” The imperial horse-boxes are built 
to suit the size of horse usually kept 
there; and in order to find room for a 
racing thoroughbred or a Clydesdale 
mare, the Sultan would be forced either 
to enlarge the stable or to make the gift- 
horse a head shorter in order to find room 
for him. In this dilemma he sent a trust- 
ed servant privately—that is to say, un- 
officially—to the ambassador in question, 
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with his Majesty’s best compliments. 
Would his Excellency be kind enough to 
say what kind of horse it was intended to 
bestow on him, the accommodation of the 
imperial stable being, ete., ete. Great in- 
dignation thereupon on the part of the 
ambassador. ‘‘This is not the proper 
way to treat me; you are not the proper 
person to discuss this matter with me. 
The proper person is the Sultan’s master 
ofthe horse. Let the Sultan communicate 
with me through him—or be damned.” 

The Sultan’s trusted servant returned 
to the imperial palace and gave a truth- 
ful, but Orientally diluted, account of 
what had taken place, omitting the am- 
bassadorial reference to a certain alterna- 
tive invoked. For an ambassador is usu- 
ally supposed to be a persona grata with 
the Sultan, and the openly expressed wish 
that his Imperial Majesty should accept 
the alternative of being damned would 
hardly have tended in the direction of 
rendering his presence in Constantinople 
agreeable to the sovereign of the country. 

In any case the Sultan declined to 
send his master of the horse to the am- 
bassador. He studiously ignored the 
whole affair, and took no further notice 
of the princely offer. When, all the 
same, the gift-horse arrived, it was re- 
ceived in silence, and put away in the 
imperial stable to get fat and ugly. No 
acknowledgment of any kind was vouch- 
safed, either to the ambassador or to those 
intrusted with the transport and deliv- 
ery of the said quadruped. And I am 
told that Prince Florizel, even to this day, 
cannot understand how it was that the 
Sultan, than whom no man more cour- 
teous and more genuinely appreciative 
of a kindness exists in the world, should 
have had nothing to say in return for this 
particular mark of attenticn. 

If men gifted with the acute percep- 
tions, the prescience, and tact of an am- 
bassador are not always exact in their 
judgment in the East, or ‘‘ happy” in 
their dealings with the Sultan, it will 
readily be believed that men of inferior 
calibre are often singularly wrong in 
their opinions and unhappy in their ex- 
periences with the Turk. 

The key-note of the Turk’s bearing is 
dignity. In fact, a lengthened sojourn 
in the East has an imperceptible effect 
on the traveller himself. His eye gets 
unconsciously accustomed to expect a 
certain grace of bearing in the humblest. 
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But when he meets a distinguished repre- 
sentative type from his own home—a man 
who would be the talk of the season by 
reason of his Adonis figure, or some man 
in high station, a law-giver, hereditary or 
otherwise, or an ambassador plenipoten- 
tiary and extraordinary—the traveller is 
disenchanted, and exclaims to himself: 
‘*Ts it possible this is the type of man we 
look up to at home?” 

‘*Lo! the ambassador! Look at him; 
laugh at him!” But the Turk does not 
laugh. He gazes at him askance as he 
passes along the street or the sunny 
shore of the Bosporus, preceded by the 
showy braided dragoman—probably an 
Armenian—who thinks himself more 
than the equal of ten pachas, and the 
Turk looks attention and mutters be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ Ce e-ch-n a voulu avilir 
sa Majesté.” There is a touch of mel- 
ancholy in this, even of tragedy. 

It would be difficult to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the extraordinary growth 
in influence and prosperity of the Ger- 
man element not only in Constantinople, 
but throughout Turkey. That Germany 
should stand in high favor in Turkey 
would be sufficiently explained by the 
political attitude of that country, and 
particularly by that of the German Em- 
peror during the last few years tow- 
ards Turkey and the Sultan. But Ger- 
many’s commercial progress here has 
been a plant of slower, though of very 
remarkable growth. An Austrian phy- 
sician, who has been domiciled in Con- 
stantinople for over twenty-seven years, 
assured me that the difference between 
then and now is little short of marvellous. 
Thirty years ago institutions and im- 
ported commodities were either English 
or French.* To-day the German colony 
is the most active, as also the most thriv- 
ing, and German and Austrian goods rule 
the staple markets. Another feature not 
to be underrated is that whereas the Eng- 
lish colony does not possess a club of its 
own, but is split up into heterogeneous 
coteries, the Germans, like the French, 
have asplendid self-supporting club-house, 
and several minor club-houses. The 
Teutonia is the intellectual and social 

* Mr. A. Chamberlain, the chairman of Messrs. 
Kynochs, the renowned Birmingham ammunition 
and small-arms factors, recently stated that Turk- 
ish orders for over ten millions of pounds sterling 
had of late years gone to Russia and Germany, 
which in former times would have certainly come 
to England. ; 
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gathering centre of the Germans in Con- 
stantinople, and includes both Austrians 
and Swiss among its members, thus prac- 
tically realizing here in the East the fond 
aspiration of the old German song, that 
the Teuton nationality extends as far as 


Die deutsche Zunge klingt. 


Nor must the excellent Austrian and 
German post be forgotten when citing 
influences that work in favor of Teuton 
predominance throughout Turkey. For 
whereas the British post is shut on Sun 
days, the former are at work every day 
of the week, and are favorably known 
for the industry and obliging manners 
of their employés. 

To an Englishman travelling in Tur- 
key one of the least gratifying results of 
the threatening attitude of England tow- 
ards the Sultan during recent years is the 
small estimate in which English people 
are held to-day in the country compared 
with formerly. I have heard Englishmen 
openly deplore this—all the more since, 
until recent years, an Englishman in Tur- 
key was conceded not merely such a 
status as is laid down by the capitulations 
in which other nationalities share, but an 
exceptional distinction gladly given to 
thé upright-dealing Englishman, whose 
word is his bond, the friend of Turkey— 
the Englishman whose Queen is the sov- 
eréign of many millions of Mohamme 
dans.* Some one, recently travelling in 
Asia, was welcomed everywhere—it hav- 
ing got abroad that he knew the Sul- 
tan personally. ‘‘Is he a German?” the 
Turks expectantly inquired. ‘*No; an 
Englishman.” A chilly silence was the 
result. 

I may add from personal knowledge 
that the changed attitude of England 
towards Turkey has been and is still a 
source of sincere concern to a great num- 
ber of Turks, particularly to those who 
are old enough to remember other days. 
These men distrust Russia, and still re- 
tain a feeling of attachment, of gratitude, 
towards England and Englishmen in 
general. For the Turk as an individual, 
as well as a nation, possesses that most 
aristocratic of virtues, gratitude, to a 
truly remarkable degree. It is not part 


* Mr. Blunt, the English consul at Salonica, who 
thoroughly understands the Turks, and at the same 
time is a most energetic official, is even to-day 
probably the most influential and popular foreign 
consul in Turkey. 
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of my business to play the prophet, but 
I venture all the same to hazard the 
statement that the visit of the German 
Emperor to Constantinople will furnish 
tangible evidence of the fact that the 
Germans have usurped the place of the 
English in the sympathies of the Turks. 
And this is only the beginning —the 
first outward sign of things which will 
work out strange results during coming 
years. 

* An old Turk of high station said to me 
one day, ‘‘ How is it that England, which 
is like a garden, should have changed so 
towards us, and taken to cultivating those 
serpents, the Armenians?” And many 
Englishmen deplore this too—men whose 
honor is as untarnished as ever that of 
the check-writing meddlers who, tools in 
their turn, have done so much to harm 
the legitimate influence of England in 
the East. Nor is the weight of this fact 
lessened because these particular dis- 
satisfied Englishmen are only few in 
number, and cannot compete in noise 
with the multitude which is leading us no 
man knows whither. For let there be 
no mistake about it—as the day passeth 
and the night cometh in which no man 
can work, so has the day gone by, probably 
irretrievably, for undoing the mischief 
already wrought here. 

I happened to be in Constantinople in 
the midst of the Armenian conspiracy 
and its violent repression by the mob 
during the month of August, 1896. Half 
Europe and America, to judge by the 
newspapers, seemed to us on the spot to 
have gone mad. The rumor had been 
started by some press agency that the 
British fleet would force the Darda- 
nelles and appear at Constantinople— 
perhaps even before the morning. I 
happened to see the Russian ambassador, 
M. de Nelidow, during those eventful 
days. Although at the time I was in 
honor bound to make no use of the in- 
formation he kindly gave me, or, to put 
it more exactly, I was not at liberty to 
mention his name, and give in connection 
therewith the impression his conversation 
created in my mind, I yet gained the 
certitude that the English fleet would not 
come to Constantinople. That was two 
years ago. Reviewing to-day the im- 
pression received then, I am almost in- 
clined to think that the English fleet will 
never again see the Bosporus with the 
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consent of Russia. Whether without such 
consent, who knows? 


In the foregoing summary of my im- 
pressions I have studiously avoided giv- 
ing an opinion as to whether the Sultan 
is right or wrong in ruling his country in 
the manner he does. I do not consider 
myself, as an outsider, competent to judge 
the system of government by an Oriental 
ruler of an Oriental country literally 
honeycombed with enemies of his people 
and their faith. Particularly not in the 
ease of a ruler who, according to the over- 
whelming testimony which speaks for it- 
self, has achieved so much. I maintain 
that the Turks, as well as their gifted 
ruler, have been for years systematically 
misrepresented and traduced by the pub- 
lic opinion of the Western world. Those 
who deem my statements inadequate can 
easily verify the facts of the case for 
themselves by reading the newspapers of 
the last three years in the only manner 
calculated to convey instruction in this 
particular matter— namely, backwards. 
That is to say, let them begin with the 
newspaper of to-day, read the telegrams 
from Turkey, and work up gradually to 
those of three years ago, including on the 
way those referring to the Greco-Turkish 
war. They will then see by the light of 
the present whether the Turks and their 
ruler have been misrepresented. 

In the final words of the late United 
States minister, Mr. Terrell: 


The ruler of this strange race has been call- 
ed the “Sick Man.” He has one million of im- 
proved magazine rifles, has purchased one mill- 
ion more, and has trained to use them soldiers 
who are fatalists, and who see heaven through 
the smoke of battle. If he should ever be 
forced, in desperate extremity, to visit Seraglio 
Point and give to the breeze the mantle of the 
Prophet, which is there guarded, summoning to 
its defence all the one hundred and sixty mill- 
ions of the faithful, he would soon be regarded 
as the most vigorous invalid of modern times. 


The Sultan, like Oliver Cromwell—and 
in our time President Kruger—is evident- 
ly a firm believer in the virtues of an 
efficient ‘‘ Feld Artillerie.” General Nel- 
son Miles has assured us that the Sultan 
possesses the article in question, and some 
people may be of opinion that there are 
many greater fallacies in this world to 
pin your faith to than the belief in the 
efficacy of a good “ Feld Artillerie.” 
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NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


BY H. W. WILSON, 


AUTHOR OF 


N various respects the naval struggle 
between Spain and the United States 
has been abnormal, precisely resembling 
no war in the past, and affording but 
doubtful inductions for the future. The 
general results of the conflict were fore- 
told with some accuracy by all who had 
studied the navies of the two powers, but 
the details could not be and were not an- 
ticipated by any one. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in the United States would the 
naval student have ventured to suggest, 
at the beginning of April, that in two 
pitched battles of decisive importance the 
fleet of Spain would be virtually annihi- 
lated by the Americans, and this without 
the loss to themselves of a single ship, 
and at the cost of a solitary human life. 
It is the low price at which these mem- 
orable victories have been purchased that 
enhances their brilliancy in the eyes of 
the world. In England we knew that 
the seamen of the United States would 
win; we never dreamed that they would 
win so easily. Unquestionably we did 
not eomprehend the tremendous efficien- 


ey of the American navy as a fighting- 
machine, nor had we discovered the many 


grave defects of the Spanish navy. The 
Spanish ships were good, and in peace 
there is always a tendency to think good 
ships must do well. Yet history might 
have given a very correct idea of what 
would happen. In all our past wars the 
Americans are the people who have most 
seriously challenged our claim to be lords 
of the sea. Paul Jones, Hull, and Deca- 
tur are the names to us of men who were 
the equals of our great sea-captains. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, since the 
days of Drake and Hawkins, have been 
the enemies we have feared least. 
Rodney, in the war of American inde- 
pendence, defeated them with scarcely an 
effort, and time after time British frigates 
captured Spanish frigates with absurdly 
small loss to our crews. It is curious to 
note that in his Life of Rodney, Mr. 
Hannay, one of our most distinguished 
naval historians, speaks of ‘‘ the extraor- 
dinary fatuity which has distinguished 
the modern Spanish admiral and gen- 
eral.” ‘‘Extraordinary fatuity” is the 
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one phrase for Spain’s course of action 
in the present war. “ A war with Spain,” 
says Brenton, ‘‘ was always popular with 
our sailors, who despised her for her want 
of skill.” In our fight for life of 1796- 
1808, the battle of St. Vincent serves to i]- 
lustrate once more the hopeless feebleness 
of the Spanish navy. Nelson* and our 
great captains looked upon ‘‘the Dons” 
with undisguised contempt. ‘A Spanish 
ship chased is a Spanish ship taken ” was 
a saying of those days, which seems stil] 
to hold true when the chaser is manned 
by Anglo-Saxons. Of all things, national 
character changes most slowly, and what 
Spaniards were in the last century they 
still remain, whilst the introduction of 
steam and machinery into naval war has 
yet further handicapped them. They 
lack mechanical aptitude as a race, and 
have, to judge by the records of the pres- 
ent war, failed to make the best use of 
the admirable weapons with which Eng- 
lish and Italian designers have supplied 
them. Bad as they were in handling 
sailing-ships—when it would take them 
twenty-four hours to form line of battle,+ 
a manceuvre which British seamen exe- 
cuted in as many minutes—they are yet 
worse in husbanding the frail structures 
of steel and the complicated engines and 
machinery which make up the modern 
ship of war. 

The Spanish material was generally 
excellent. On paper the Cristébal Colon, 
even without her heavy guns, is a superb 
new vessel, surpassed in armament and 
protection by no American ship of her 
kind. The Carlos V., Oquendo, Vizcaya, 
and Maria Teresa were not her equals, 
but they were, nevertheless, powerful ves- 
sels, supplied with admirable artillery. 
The Hontoria 11-inch breech-loader and 
5.5-inch quick-fire were, weight for weight, 
better than American guns. The 5.5-inch 
weapon, for instance, has a muzzle veloci- 
ty of 2035 feet per second, and will pierce 


* He said “the Dons may make fine ships— 
they cannot, however, make men.”— Despatches, i. 
309. 

+ The fact that the Spaniards took twenty-four 
hours to form line of battle is noted in Nelson’s 
Despatches, i. 312. 
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144 inches of iron. With skilled gun- 
ners it could easily discharge three shots 
a minute. 

The American 6-inch weapon, as mount- 
ed in most of the battle-ships and cruisers 
now in service, is a slow firer, and can 
only discharge its projectile at a veloci- 
ty of 2000 feet per second, through 13} 
inches of iron. Even the guns in the 
Spanish ships at Manila prove to have 
been of very fair pattern, though, gener- 
ally speaking, they were inferior to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s weapons. Spain was fair- 
ly supplied with the best type of torpedo 
craft in her six English-built destroyers. 
No one can doubt that, had the two fleets 
changed hands, and the Americans been 
given the task of fighting Admirals Cer- 
vera and Montojo’s squadrons, they would 
have inflicted heavy loss, even if they 
had not achieved victory, which, judging 
from their exploits, they might and prob- 
ably would have done. 

It is, then, the first and greatest lesson 
of this war that good ships and guns are 
useless if there are not good officers, 
engineers, and seamen to work the ships, 
and good gunners to lay the guns. Far- 


ragut’s wise saying, that ‘‘the best de- 
fence against the enemy is a well-directed 
fire from our own guns,” is triumphantly 


vindicated. It is an extraordinary fact 
that the Spanish government, whilst pur- 
chasing or building the ships, took no 
steps to train the men. Unlike the great 
navies of Europe—British, French, Rus- 
sian, German, and Italian—the Spanish 
navy has neglected manceuvres in peace. 
We search in vain for any sign of that 
incessant drilling upon the sea which has 
made the American, British, and French 
fleets so formidable. Target practice, 
which in these three navies and the Ger- 
man has réceived the utmost possible at- 
tention, was similarly overlooked. There 
are tales, true or untrue, that the ammu- 
nition issued to Spanish ships was never 
expended. Spanish vessels, indeed, pre- 
sented a fine appearance at Kiel, Spit- 
head, and the Columbian review, but an 
imposing exterior is nothing in war. » The 
neglect of battle-training has terribly 
avenged itself. 

The explanation of this neglect may be 
found in several directions—in national 
obstinacy, which imagined that the Span- 
iard was in courage the superior of every 
foreigner, and that naval war was a mere 
matter of luck and pluck; in corruption, 
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which diverted from their proper aim 
sums voted for the navy; and in national 
poverty, which could not support the 
heavy cost of an adequate fleet. It is a 
fairly obvious fact that five ships with 
trained crews are better than ten ships 
with untrained men. But the imbecile 
mismanagement of Spain during the war 
renders it probable that her rulers had not 
grasped even this truism. 

A second lesson of the struggle is the 
importance of readiness. ‘‘At sea no- 
thing can be improvised,” is a French 
saying which has few limitations. Every 
military force should be so organized in 
peace as to develop its full power with 
the utmost rapidity in war. The plan of 
campaign should be prepared in iis gen- 
eral outlines—that is to say, the direction 
should be determined in which effort is 
to be made—whether open attack on the 
enemy by means of heavy squadrons, or 
warfare upon his commerce and raids 
upon his coast after the fashion of the 
French Jeune Ecole, and ships and bases 
provided beforehand of the required 
types and in the required positions. The 
organizer who thus prepared for the fu- 
ture would never commit the extraordi- 
nary oversight of neglecting gunnery and 
training. He would, on the outbreak of 
war, have been ready with plans and 
ready with ships and men. It must have 
been clear to Spain during the last two 
years that war was coming; we know, in- 
deed, that General Polavieja warned the 
ministry again and again, but to no pur- 
pose. Months and weeks s\‘nved away, 
and such ships as the Carlos v., Pelayo, 
and Princesa de Asturias,which might, 
with energy, have been got ready for sea 
before April, were left incomplete. 

When war came, the consequences of 
this initial unreadiness were seen in every 
direction. With vast mechanical re- 
sources and no want of money, the Unit- 
ed States could repair the gaps in their 
defences. But Spain, whose only hope of 
success lay in swift action, could not. 
Four cruisers, three destroyers, and three 
torpedo-boats were concentrated at St. 
Vincent, but they did not strike when a 
blow might have been dealt with great 
effect. The drain to direct the Spanish 
fleet was wanting. They were not held 
back ‘‘ in being ” till they could be re-en- 
forced by the Carlos V., Pelayo, Asturi- 
as, Lepanto, and Alfonso XIII., with the 
other serviceable destroyers. The latter 
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ships, through the extraordinary ineffi- 
ciency of the Spanish arsenals, and the 
want of men, stores, coal, and ammuni- 
tion, were not ready till the end of June, 
and some not even then. The auxiliary 
cruisers which Spain had purchased in 
Germany were equally unserviceable, and 
for the same reasons. The strategical mis- 
take of sending Cervera’s fleet to a Cuban 
harbor, where it was to shelter itself be- 
hind the land defences, was finally per- 
petrated. It should have drilled steadily 
at sea, practising gunnery and evolutions, 
till Camara was ready to join it. The 
shameful and ridiculous despatch of Ca- 
mara’s fleet through the Suez Canal, only 
to return, was the crowning example of 
the monumental incapacity of the Span- 
ish authorities. Upon their shoulders rests 
the blame for the terrible defeats which 
have overtaken Spain. 

At Manila there was the same want of 
brain and forethought. It would have 
occurred to any capable chief of the staff 
that Montojo’s squadron, outmatched by 
Dewey’s to the extent of 50 per cent. in 
displacement and inches of gun-calibre, 
and to the extent of nearly 175 per cent. 
in weight of broadside, could have only 
one prospect before it, even if its ships had 
been in good order. There was no rhyme 


or reason for killing some hundreds of 
Spanish seamen to gain no conceivable 


end. Admiral Courbet’s maxim, that 
‘‘an enterprise which has no possibility 
of success ought to be avoided at all 
price, however glorious it may be,” should 
have been followed. The guns and sea- 
men should have been landed, where they 
could have rendered invaluable service; 
and the ships should have been prepared 
for instant destruction when the enemy 
came into sight. Such, we know, was 
Montojo’s own wish, but here a fresh les- 
son emerges—that fleets should not be sub- 
ordinated to the direction of soldiers. He 
had been placed under the orders of the 
military officer governing the Philip- 
pines, and this gentleman, probably quite 
ignorant of navies and naval war, re- 
quired him to sacrifice himself. The 
command was exactly parallel to Marshal 
Blanco’s order to Cervera to leave Santi- 
ago,when the heavy guns and seamen of 
the Spanish flying squadron would at 
least have been better employed in with- 
standing General Shafter’s assaults than 
in firing projectiles into the Caribbean, 
aud not into the American ships. 
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It is this imbecility which makes the les- 
sons of the war so peculiarly valueless, 
At each turn we feel that, had the Span- 
ish ships been in American, British, or 
French hands the results might have 
been so different, and that the Spanish 
ministers of marine never gave the un- 
happy force which they directed a single 
chance. ‘Taking the incidents of the bat- 
tle off Santiago, it might at first sight ap- 
pear that the torpedo-bcai is worthless, 
and that fast cruisers arnied with heavy 
guns and quick firers are absolutely help- 
less against battle-ships. A little con- 
sideration, however, will show that such 
conclusions are far from being warranted 
by the facts. Where we shall gain the 
most valuable information will be in the 
most technical department, that of ship- 
construction, when full and detailed re- 
ports of the effects of the American ar- 
tillery practice upon the Spanish hulls 
are accessible. Modern ships have never 
before been so severely tested by artillery 
fire. At the Yalu the Japanese had for 
their target vessels which were of anti- 
quated pattern; moreover, they failed to 
make a single hit with their heavy guns. 
The Americans at Santiago had at least 
one to their credit. Again, at the Yalu 
the Chinese vessels which suffered most 
foundered ; at Santiago the Spanish 
cruisers could be beached, and thus pre- 
served for examination by experts. 

The actions of the war—to consider 
them in greater detail— fall into three 
classes. These are, first, the pitched bat- 
tles at Manila and Santiago; secondly, 
the bombardments of Matanzas, San Juan, 
and Santiago; and thirdly, several skir- 
mishes, of which the most important is 
that between the St. Paul and the Terror. 

Taking the battle of Santiago first, as 
being of vastly the greatest importance, 
it appears that on paper the odds were 
not by any means hopelessly against the 
Spaniards. They had four excellent 
cruisers, mounting six 11-inch modern 
Hontoria guns, capable of piercing all but 
the very thickest plating on the American 
battle-ships Oregon and Iowa, and quite 
capable of riddling the Brooklyn and 
Texas. They further carried thirty 54- 
inch, ten 6-inch, and six 4.7-inch quick 
firers—all good guns—and 106 small wea- 
pons, supposing none of these had been 
landed. This is a very powerful battery. 
Its heavier weapons would be able to dis- 
charge over 30,000 pounds weight of 
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metal on the broadside in a period of five 


minutes, made up thus: 
Shots in 


Pounds. 5 min. 


6 11-inch guns fire 1 shot in 4 minnteés.. 4,500 7.5 
Sos eee 4 ee 
oe eae. ft 7,500 75 
gape nme Bie sg 2,700 60 
29 31,200 367.5 

I omit the 6-pounders, 1-pounders, and 
smaller weapons, which should have been 
able to pour in a simple hail of steel upon 
the Americans. The American ships pres- 
ent at the action were three first-class bat- 
tle-ships, one second-class battle-ship of 
very inferior ty pe,and the armored cruiser 
Brooklyn. The New York, as Admiral 
Sampson tells us, only fired a single shot 
at one of the Spanish destroyers, and thus 
was virtually out of the action. The five 
American ships seriously engaged mount- 
ed eight 13-inch, six 12-inch, thirty-two 
8-inch, fourteen 6-inch, twelve 5-inch, six 
4-inch, and 104 smaller guns. The weight 
of metal delivered on the broadside by the 
heavier weapons in five minutes would be 
about 31,000 pounds, made up as follows: 


Pounds. Shots. 


8 13-inch guns fire 1 shot in 5 minutes.. 10,000 
PER RE " 6,400 
iss * o ” ” ‘ - - 11,250 
'c: “ -- 8,500 
64. .° %: - ” ” .. 6,000 
34% 0 “5B “ ". 9'950 

48 39,400 * 


The rate of fire 


assumed for both Span- 
ish and American guns is a very low one, 
and might easily be exceeded by specially 


good crews, or for a short time. But it 
would probably not be exceeded, even if 
it was reached, in an action lasting more 
than an hour. The loss in power in the 
American fleet due to the presence of 
slow-firing guns is very noticeable. 

Thus if the Spaniards had fewer guns, 
they could deliver seventy more projectiles 
inagiven time. All the Spanish 11-inch 
shots withcut exception went wide — it 
is even possible that most of these heavy 
weapons were not worked, owing to break- 
downs in their hydraulic handling-gear— 
and of the American 13 and 12 inch guns, 
only two drove shots home, striking the 
Maria Teresa. As this follows upon the 
complete failure of the big guns in the 
Japanese fleet at the Yalu to hit any- 
thing, it is certainly startling, and proves 
what a very great difference there is be- 
tween target practice and action. The 
gunnery returns for the British fleet show 
an average of one hit in four shots with 
our 134-inch gun, and one in six with our 
10-inch gun. There is no reason to sup- 
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pose American shooting inferior. Some 
sixty or eighty shots must have been dis- 
charged by the heavy guns, but two sol- 
itary hits are the result, instead of the 
eighteen or twenty we should have ex 
pected. The projectiles which did the 
damage were the 8, 6, 5, and 4 inch, with 
the 6-pounders and other mosquito shells. 
And here the Spaniards were just as well, 
indeed better, equipped with their numer- 
ous powerful quick firers. In 6-pounders, 
however, they were seriously outmatched 
by their enemy. There is something lu- 
dicrous in the idea that the 150 Spanish 
guns only just managed to kill a single 
American and punch a few harmless holes 
in the steel sides of the American ships. 
Taking the defensive qualities of the 
two fleets, the Americans had in the Jowa, 
Oregon, and Indiana three well-protected 
ships. The Texas and Brooklyn, how- 
ever, afforded a splendid target for the 
quick firer, as the armored portion of 
their side is very small. The Spanish 
cruisers were of two very different types. 
The Italian-built Cristébal Colon is, for 
her size, perhaps the finest cruiser in the 
world. I saw her in Italy in 1896, and 
was greatly struck by her extraordinarily 
perfect protection. She has a complete 
water-line belt 8} feet wide and 6 inches 
thick at the upper surface, tapering down, 
I believe, to 2 inches at the lower level. 
Above this, amidships, is a large citadel 
120 feet long, completely enclosed with 
6-inch steel. In this citadel all the 6-inch 
quick firers are mounted. The vitals 
and armament of the ship are thus ex- 
cellently protected, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that at service ranges and at 
moderate angles the 6-inch nickel-steel 
would keep out even the 8-inch projectile. 
Thus the Colon could defy the American 
attack, and ought, with competent gun- 
ners, firing in almost complete security, 
to have inflicted terrible punishment on 
the Brooklyn. The other three Spanish 
cruisers ave a belt of compound - steel 
armor on the water-line 54 feet broad, 
216 feet long, and 9 to 12 inches thick. 
Ther side armor and no citadel, as 
in the Colon, but the heavy 11-inch guns 
are moun/ed in barbettes of 10-inch armor, 
and ha 4-inch steel shields. Shells, 
however, could be exploded under these 
barbettes with the most disastrous effect, 
and the whole side of the ship is open to 
the smallest projectile. The very small 
pate! of thick armor can be disregarded. 
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To compensate for their want of pro- 
tection, the Spaniards had high speed. 
All their four cruisers were nominally 
good for 20 knots, whereas, with the ex- 
ception of the Brooklyn, the American 
ships could only steam 16 or 17 knots. 
Superiority of personnel, however, en- 
abled the Americans to get near their full 
speed, whilst inferiority of personnel 
brought down the Spanish rate of steam- 
ing to something near 15 knots. 

Admiral Cervera had lain inactive 
whilst the Americans were busy landing 
General Shafter’s expedition, when a sally 
might have been attempted with some ef- 
fect against the enemy. He failed entire- 
ly to annoy Admiral Sampson’s ships by 
torpedo attacks, though he had two de- 
stroyers and presumably four launches, 
carried on board his cruisers. He made 
no feints, spread no false reports, and 
seems generally to have done his very 
best to acquaint his enemy with his in- 
tentions. We should conjecture that 


from the first he despaired of escaping, 
and accepted Marshal Blanco’s order to 
go out with a bad grace. 

His choice of daylight is quite inex- 
plicable, unless we suppose that his navi- 
gating officers were not capable of carry- 
ing his ships down at night. 


But when 
he had determined to go out by day, he 
should have taken precautions to prevent 
the Americans from knowing that he was 
getting up steam. This they appear to 
have noticed, because of the smoke rising 
from his funnels. It would have been 
quite simple to produce large volumes of 
smoke for days before, when Commodore 
Schley and his sleuth-hounds might have 
been thrown off the scent, or tempted to 
a moment's carelessness. Again, when 
Cervera came out and the American ships 
were steaming at him, a bold, aggressive 
attack by his two slowest ships might, 
and probably would, have insured the 
escape of the two fastest. Had the Maria 
Teresa and Oquendo closed in at once on 
their enemies, they could have made some 
use of the six torpedo-tubes which they 
carried. Here they were on perfectly equal 
terms with any of their antagonists. But 
they fought to escape, not to kill, and in 
consequence they did not escape. The 
two destroyers were sacrificed, splendidly, 
but hopelessly, on a desperate enterprise, 
when, if convoyed under the lee of two 
of the big Spanish cruisers into the midst 
of the Americans, they might have left 
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their mark on the American fleet. Such 
attacks are practised in the French navy. 
and are obvious enough to the most in 
fantile of tacticians. 

Where there is weak leading there is 
usually bad following and listless execu- 
tion of plans. The Spanish ships do not 
seem to have prepared properly for ac- 
tion, or to have got rid of wooden bulk- 
heads or cabin furniture, which in a Brit 
ish or American ship would have been 
hove overboard. All except the Colon 
immediately caught fire under the rain 
of American projectiles. The danger of 
fire has been emphasized in every naval 
engagement since the introduction of 
shell-guns. At the Yalu almost every 
Chinese ship and several of the Japanese 
were at one time or other on fire. The 
clouds of smoke from the fires would not 
only impede the gunners in taking aim, 
but also would interfere with the ammu 
nition-supply to the guns, whilst the fact 
that the ship was blazing over their heads 
would have a very bad moral effect upon 
stokers and engineers, even if it did not 
render their work impossible by destroy 
ing the ventilation of the stoke-holds and 
engine-rooms. Thus fires directly affect 
the accuracy and rapidity of artillery 
fire, and lower the ship’s speed. The rec- 
ommendation of the American Board of 
Examination against the employment of 
wood in any form on board ship is sound 
and judicious. France and Germany, 
after the battle of the Yalu, tabooed wood, 
and Germany went so far as to introduce 
iron or aluminum furniture. It is prob 
able that wisely organized navies will set 
to work—as did the French in 1894 with 
the Redoutable—to get rid of the use- 
less and dangerous wood which fills the 
battle-ships and cruisers built before 1894. 
Certainly there has been proof enough 
that no combustibles should be employed 
in the structure or fittings of the ship. 

A second recommendation of the board 
was against torpedo-tubes on shipboard 
above the water-line. The Spanish 
cruisers of the Vizcaya class carry six 
tubes—one bow, one stern, and four amid- 
ships—of which two are said to be sub- 
merged. In the Vizcaya a loaded tor- 
pedo in the bow tube exploded with most 
destructive effect. It will be remembered 
that after the battle of Asan,in the China- 
Japan war, the Chinese Kwang-yi had 
a torpedo exploded by a Japanese shell. 
It is possible that at the Yalu the loss of 
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the Chih-yuen may be ascribed to a sim- 
ilar cause. In any case, the deduction 
that above-water torpedo-tubes were ex- 
cessively dangerous was one of the re- 
sults of the experiences of both sides in 
that war. I wrote, in Ironclads in Ac- 
tion, in 1895: ‘*‘ Another important point 
to note is the danger of placing torpedo- 
tubes above the water-line. With quick 
firers the risk of this has become so great 
that henceforward all tubes in cruisers 
and battle-ships must be submerged. The 
sooner the above-water tubes in our com- 
pleted vessels are removed the better; 
they are mere lumber.... No wise cap- 
tain would employ them in action.” 

A similar conclusion had been arrived 
at by the British Admiralty some years 
before the Yalu. The change is seen in 
the fact that the Royal Sovereign, laid 
down in 1889, has seven torpedo-tubes, 
five of which are above-water. The 
Majestic, laid down early in 1894, has 
five tubes, only one of which is above- 
water, and that, I believe, is to be re- 
moved. In new American ships, where 
the tube is not submerged, it is usually 
behind thin armor. Yet even there it is 
dangerous. 

The wisest plan would appear to be the 
submergence of the tubes. To abolish 
them altogether would be to weaken the 


battle-ship by depriving her of her chief 


defence against the ram. Judiciously 
used, the torpedo in large ships is capa- 
ble of rendering the greatest services. 
Though to-day, in the words of the nau- 
tical song, 

If Alderney you wish to hit, 

Why, you must aim at Sark, 


the torpedo is yearly improving. With 
the gyroscope a hitherto unknown cer- 
tainty of straight running can be obtain- 
ed, and the range within which accurate 
aim is possible with the British 18-inch 
torpedo has been increased to 800 yards. 
Quite recently a yet more formidable 
torpedo of 24-inch calibre, 35 knots speed, 
and 1000 yards range has been manufac- 
tured for Japan. If this torpedo prove 
accurate in service, the gun has a dan- 
gerous rival at last. As the torpedo has 
within recent years gained rapidly upon 
the gun, it is impossible to pronounce 
with any certainty that the latter weapon 
will be predominant in future battles. 

It does, however, seem to be a lesson of 
the Santiago battle, confirmed by previ- 
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ous experience at the Yalu,* that quick- 
firing artillery of moderate calibre is in 
every way the most effective. If the big 
guns cannot make hits in action, of what 
use is it to carry them about in ponder- 
ous turrets, plated with feet of Harvey- 
ized steel? And if the heavy gun goes, as 
a corollary thick armor on the battle-ship 
will go, being henceforward unnecessary. 
A movement towards a quick-firing arma- 
ment of moderate calibre has been quite 
perceptible of late years in European na- 
vies. In the British fleet we have gone 
down from the 13-inch 67-ton gun, to 
the 12-inch 46-ton, which fires a_ shot 
every 50 seconds. In the German navy 
battle-ships armed wholly with quick fir- 
ers are being built. Such is the Kaiser 
Friedrich III., with a primary battery of 
four 9.4-inch Krupp quick firers, each get- 
ting off two 450-pound shotsa minute. By 
far the greatest advance, however, has been 
made by Italy, which in her newest three 
battle-ships has abandoned the 6-inch 
quick firer and chosen the incomparably 
more powerful 8-inch weapon. The Bene- 
detto Brin carries two 12-inch guns and 
ten 8-inch quick firers of 45 calibres, capa- 
ble of driving a 250-pound shot through 
two feet of iron. These weapons can fire 
three shots a minute. In the writer's 
opinion the 8-inch quick firer will be car- 
ried in the future by all large battle-ships, 
the 6-inch and 5 or 4.7 inch being left to 
smaller battle-ships and cruisers. An ar- 
mament of twelve or sixteen 8-inch quick 
firers can be worked by hand-power, is 
capable of operating with terrific effect 
against unarmored structures, and firing 
at moderate armor such as is now very 
widely employed in all large war-ships, 
would prove most effective. The area of 
thick armor is so small, and the strength 
of such armor is so great, that it seems 
useless to carry heavy guns for the spe- 
cial purpose of attacking it in vain. The 
only type of ship which would be capable 
of standing up to a vessel armed entirely 
with quick firers would be the Monitor. 
But the poor sea-keeping qualities of the 
Monitor, its uninhabitability, its low radius 
of action, its quick rolling, its indifferent 
speed, and its poor command through the 
fact that its guns are carried low, make it 
a far from formidable antagonist. It is a 
type that might with ease be attacked by 

* The fact must at the same time be remember- 


ed that a single well-placed 12-inch shell from the 
Ting-yuen put the Matsushima out of action, 
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torpedo-boats, after a preliminary long- 
range fire had silenced its auxiliary bat- 
tery, where it cannot compete with the 
battleship. Judging from certain criti- 
cisms which have appeared in the Army 
and Navy Journal, American officers are 
fully alive to the defects of the Monitor, 
and our only surprise is that four new 
vessels of this type are to be added to the 
American navy. 

With regard to the question of the 
torpedo- boat against the large ship, the 
war has made no contribution to our 
knowledge. The French advocates of the 
small craft have never suggested that two 
or three isolated boats could attack asquad- 
ron of battle-ships in broad daylight with 
the faintest hope of success. They have 
always pictured swarms of boats falling 
upon isolated ships by night, and they 
have urged that during daylight no tor- 
pedo-boat attacks should be made until 
the battle-ship’s auxiliary battery has been 
put out of action. The rush of the Furor 
and Pluton at Santiago was as useless as 
would be a charge executed by a troop of 
cavalry upon a regiment of perfectly in- 
tact infantry and a couple of batteries of 
artillery. The two destroyers were really 
thrown away. They do not appear to 


have been able to get anywhere near 
their trial speed, but with Spanish engi- 


neers this is not wonderful. The attack 
of the Terror upon the St. Paul, again 
in broad daylight, was another rash and 
hopeless enterprise. The St. Paul, though 
not built for work as a cruiser, mounted 
a powerful quick-firing armament, and 
found not the slightest difficulty in put- 
ting her puny antagonist out of action. 
The Terror’s commander would have been 
wise had he remembered Admiral Cour- 
bet’s rule. Temerity is one of the most dan- 
gerous of military faults. Spain’s flotilla 
of seven destroyers and five good torpedo- 
boats was too small to test the torpedo- 
boat question. Such a flotilla is quite in- 
significant beside England’s 110 destroy- 
ers, or France’s 300-odd destroyers and 
torpedo-boats. And the Spaniards have 
proved wretched seamen. 

In the battle of Manila the superiority 
of Admiral Dewey’s fleet was so crushing 
that there is little to be learnt. The Span- 
ish ships are now known to have been in 
a bad state of repair. Itis highly prob- 
able that their ammunition, especially 
their powder, which would be particular- 
ly liable to deteriorate in the hot damp 
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climate of Manila,was in bad order. Their 
gunnery, of course, was beneath contempt. 
Here again the number of fires which oc- 
curred on board their ships points clearly 
to the danger of wood in ship fittings. 
The newest Spanish ship was, however, 
eleven years old, counting from the date 
of her launch, and probably fifteen or 
sixteen years old, counting from the date 
of her design. A fire in the Olympia’s 
ward-room, which was easily got under 
showed that even modern American ships 
are not exempt from this peril. Had the 
Spaniards been able to place a few pro- 
jectiles about the scene of the fire, the 
Olympia might have fallen a victim to 
her wood-work. But, after all, she is in 
no worse plight than foreign cruisers of 
her own day, and the risk of fire is the 
same for all. The helplessness of old 
ships against modern cruisers is illus- 
trated by the fate of Montojo’s fleet. 

Turning now to the various bombard 
ments in which the American fleet has 
been engaged, it does not appear that any 
very serious injury was inflicted upon 
the shore fortifications. As at Alexan- 
dria in 1882, the ships had good gunners, 
and the marksmanship in the shore forts 
was beneath contempt. Indeed, the Span- 
iard, whether ashore or afloat, seemed in- 
capable of hitting the target, though he 
had the great advantage of smokeless 
powder. Practical experiments at Brest 
and Portland have shown that a fleet 
assailing British or French coast-works 
could not expect the impunity which 
throughout favored Admiral Sampson's 
ships. At San Juan the fleet fired away 
a considerable weight of valuable ammu- 
nition, but, beyond dismounting one or 
two guns and killing or wounding a few 
men, accomplished nothing. The bom- 
bardment is now known to have been 
tentative. Had it not been, Admiral 
Sampson would not have drawn off as 
he did. 

At Santiago a few guns, not by any 
means of heavy calibre, kept the Amer- 
ican battle-ships from entering the har- 
bor, and though from time to time we 
learnt that the Morro had flown sky- 
high in ruins, it was most of it there 
when Santiago fell. To silence forts ef- 
fectually, each gun must be hit and dis- 
abled. Shots which strike the earth and 
throw up mountains of dust are practi- 
eally wasted. The vulnerable target in 
the fort is thus little larger than the 
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muzzles of the guns mounted. The ship, 
on the other hand, is vulnerable almost 
anywhere, and can be put out of action 
by a single lucky hit on the water-line, 
where this is not protected with thick 
armor. Hence ships and forts will never 
contend on equal terms. The Monitor, 
which is the most invulnerable type of 
vessel, and which can engage forts with 
the least risk of injury to herself, carries 
too few guns, and these of too heavy 
weight and too slow fire, to silence land 
batteries with success. Moreover, she, 
like all modern ships, is helpless against 
the high-angle fire delivered from mor- 
tars and howitzers, which latter are now 
mounted in all modern works. 

Nothing has been more clearly taught 
by the war than the all-importance of 
coaling facilities and coal-supply to the 
weaker navy. The strong navy can seize 
bases and anchorages for its needs, if it 
does not appropriate to its own uses the 
enemy’s coaling-stations. This is what 
Admiral Dewey did at Manila. Neutrals 
are tending to increase the stringency of 
the conditions under which belligerents 
are allowed to obtain supplies of fuel in 
their ports, and very rightly so. Admiral 
Cervera’s operations in the West Indies 
were greatly hampered by the fact that he 
found it hard to get coal. The nominal 
supply of his cruisers was excellent; they 
all carried from 1000 to 1200 tons, and 
had in theory radiuses of action of about 
10,000 miles. Unfortunately, however, 
theory and practice do not always coin- 
cide, and in coal-endurance less than any- 
where. Instead of being able to steam 
to Cuba from St. Vincent and back again 
without replenishing his bunkers, he was 
compelled to put into Curagoa after cov- 
ering little over 3000 miles, and then was 
only allowed a very limited supply for 
two of his ships. That he did not attempt 
to fill his bunkers from colliers in some 
unfrequented anchorage, such as abound 
in West Indian waters, seems extraordi- 
nary. This is a perfectly feasible opera- 
tion, and as it was not essayed, we are 
bound to conclude either that the colliers 
were wanting—if so, another example of 
Spanish mismanagement—or that, being 
a weak power, Spain was afraid to risk 
trouble with the South American and 
Central American states. In a war be- 
tween two strong navies we may expect 
to see much more disregard for the rights 
of weak neutrals. 
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Camara’s voyage to the Philippines 
came to an untimely end at Suez quite 
as much because of the coal difficulty as 
because his fleet was wanted for the de- 
fence of the Spanish littoral. Had he 
steamed east, he would not have been al- 
lowed by Egypt, France, Italy, or Turkey 
—the powers which hold the shores of 
the Red Sea—to coal on their coasts or 
in their harbors. He must have strug- 
gled as far as Colombo or Singapore be- 
fore the rules of international law would 
have allowed him to fill his bunkers with 
fuel to take him to Manila. His help- 
lessness, coming so close upon the voy- 
ages of the Deutschland and Gefion, and 
of the Navarin and Sissoi Veliki, to the 
Far East—voyages which would have 
been almost impossible had England 
closed her coaling-stations to these rival 
powers—has not escaped notice on the 
Continent of Europe. France, under the 
guidance of M. Lockroy, is preparing to 
fortify and provide with docks the chain 
of harbors which link Toulon and Mada- 
gascar. Germany is eagerly looking for 
points of strategic value on the trade 
routes, but I greatly fear that she will 
find none. Here England is without a 
rival. As her sea-power has not been an 
ephemeral growth, she has slowly, link 
by link, forged a wonderful chain, bind- 


ing India, the Yellow Sea, Australia, and 


the Cape to the mother-country. In the 
acquisition, development, and fortification 
of her coaling-stations she must have 
spent within the last half-century nearly 
$500,000,000. Thus it will be seen that 
the power which is to compete with her 
in this respect will have to pour out mon- 
ey like water. It cannot be doubted that 
the United States will equip itself with 
a chain of stations linking Manila and 
China to the Pacific coast. Already they 
possess, or can have for the asking, Ha- 
waii, the Ladrones and Carolines, and 
Pango-Pango inSamoa. Inthe West In- 
dies they will have Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
With these advanced positions, the need 
for sea-going ships, and not Monitors, 
grows. 

The want of coal and the necessity for 
occasional docking have made the mod- 
ern ships far less autonomous than was 
the old three-decker. The ship of war in 
Nelson’s or Decatur’s day could put to sea 
and subsist for months—sometimes even 
for years—on her own resources. She 
had to obtain water and food in neutral 
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territory, but no great difficulties were 
placed in her way. There were numer- 
ous remote harbors and anchorages where 
she could careen or heave down. With 
the advance of civilization such harbors 
are few and far between in the present 
day. The excessive complication of the 
ship’s engines and mechanism, and the 
rapidity with which boilers are worn 
out, when continuously pressed, are fresh 
sources of trouble. The material of which 
the modern vessel is constructed can only 
be handled or worked in large masses by 
machinery. In the old days a dismasted 
ship could cut new spars wherever pines 
or suitable trees grew. Now a vessel with 
a shattered screw-shaft would be general- 
ly compelled to repair to a port where 
there was suitable machinery to forge a 
new shaft, or where shafts of the required 
size were stocked. She cannot carry about 
in her hull a portable foundry. This al- 
tered condition of maritime war operated 
in favor of America and against Spain 
when the latter power sent a squadron to 
the West Indies. Admiral Sampson’s 
ships were near their base, whilst the Span- 
iards had no means of refitand equipment 
at Santiago. 

At Manila in the old days Admiral 
Dewey might have seized his enemy’s 
powder and cast shot for his guns. With 
the complication of modern weapons no 
admiral would dream of making his 
own powder or manufacturing his own 
projectiles, nor could he do so without 
expensive and highly specialized ma- 
chinery. 

The absence of all attempts on the part 
of the Spaniards to attack the commerce 
of the United States is striking. It is not, 
however, a lesson of the war that com- 
merce will not be attacked where there 
is a probability of inflicting heavy loss, 
but only that it will not be attacked where 
the means of such attack are wanting and 
the prospect of plunder small. At the 
same time, neutrals, by their strictness in 
the matter of coal, have made it hard for 
the future Alabamas todo much mischief. 
At the outbreak of war Spain had few 
fast ships supplied with armament, and 
these were wanted for strictly military 
purposes, to accompany her squadrons as 
colliers or transports. The three fast At- 
lantic liners which she purchased from 
Germany were, it would seem, still un- 
ready for commerce-destroying at the end 
of July. There were then few ships trad- 
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ing to Europe under the American flag, 
so that the Spanish cruisers would have 
had to cross the Atlantic to reach their 
prey. When they arrived in American 
waters, a powerful force of fast ships could 
have been sent against them, as all the 
effective fleets of Spain—in which I do 
not count Camara’s squadron of ‘‘lame 
ducks ”’—had vanished from the sea. Op- 
posed by such craft as the Columbia, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Brooklyn, 
New York, and the four fast ships of the 
American Atlantic line, with no bases to 
which to retire, the Spaniards could have 
effected little. Commerce-destruction has 
no probability of success, as a scheme of 
war, where the commerce-destroyers have 
not the support of a strong fleet, to occu- 
py the attention of the enemy. 

Another lesson which the war seems to 
teach is the great difficulty of severing 
cable communications. The trouble and 
delay which the American officers experi 
enced in destroying the cables off Cien- 
fuegos and Santiago have cansed much 
surprise. It is not clear as to how far 
the trouble was self-imposed, through the 
Americans refusing to cut cables which 
belonged to friendly neutrals, England 
and France, outside Spanish waters. Brit 
ish experts in such matters have usually 
considered it a perfectly simple and easy 
matter to break cables, and our enemies 
are known to have made the fullest prep- 
arations to interrupt these great arteries 
of our empire in the event of war. They 
will be troubled by no scruples about the 
three-mile limit, and so, possibly, they wil] 
find it an easier task. Moreover, many of 
our cables touch the land at points where 
there are no fortifications, and where a 
boat’s crew would have not the smallest 
difficulty in severing them. On the oth- 
er hand, breaks near the shore would be 
repaired with ease and rapidity. 

The skill with which the American sea- 
men have maintained the blockade of 
Havana, and kept the ships before Santi- 
ago constantly in order and fit for any 
service, is very noticeable, and shows that 
the American officers thoroughly under- 
stand their work. They have not, of 
course, been troubled by the constant tor- 
pedo attacks which might be confidently 
predicted were a British fleet blockading 
Brest. On the other hand, many of the 
American ships, especially those of the 
Monitor type, were built rather for harbor- 
work on their own coasts than for block- 
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ading-work off the enemy’s ports, and life 
on board them must have been exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable. Even the fine Jndi- 
una is nominally a coast-defence battle- 
ship, and is, in sea-keeping qualities, in- 
ferior to our Majestic or Royal Sovereign. 
Thus it follows that the Americans had 
certain difficulties to face which would be 
wanting in our case. 

The lessons of the war are thus somewhat 
inconclusive, vitiated at every point by 
the immense moral difference between the 
American and Spaniard. This has been 
astruggle between modernity and mediz- 


valism, just as was the China-Japan war. 
Exact and fruitful conclusions on such 
points as the value of the cruiser and the 
torpedo-boat can only be obtained where 
navies of larger size meet in conflict, 
manned on either side by seamen who 
have been drilled, trained, and taught to 
shoot straight. At the same time the 
skill, judgment, and high fighting quali- 
ties displayed by the American navy in 
the present struggle have been such as 
greatly to enhance its reputation, whilst 
the excellent performances of its ships 
prove that its material is of the best. 


THE ROMANCE OF CHINKAPIN CASTLE. 


BY RUTI McENERY STUART. 


TOLLOWING the passage of royalty 
I there is usually a rural blossoming of 
royal names. A score of years ago, after 
he had come a-visiting, the name of a cer- 
tain noble Russian was in the air, and 
more than one innocent babe, sleeping in 
its eradle under the trees, swallowed it, 
in whole or in part, according to cireum- 
stances. 

Along the route of the royal train that 
bore the Russian boy across the continent 
to the haunts of the buffalo and of the 
army of the frontier there are to-day 
Afro-American voters galore answering 
to such high-sounding names as ‘‘ Gran’- 
Duke,” ‘‘ Duke Alexis,” and ‘‘ General 
Custer,” famously associated with the 
Duke at the period, anc t"a few com- 
posites where both nar nd euphoni- 
ous if sometimes veiled e¥pression, as in 
the ease of a certain postmaster registered 
on the government pay-roll as ‘*‘ General 
Custer J. A. Johnson,” the initials ‘‘ J. A.” 
artlessly doing duty for ‘‘ Juke Alexis.” 

The hero his little sketch is of an 


almost inky ck as to come: and 
he ‘* stands six feet” on week-da¥8—which 
is to say, in his bare feet. His name, or, 
to borrow the vernacular, his ‘* baptized 
name an’ full intitlemints,” is ‘‘ Grand- 
Duke Alexis,” so correctly written upon 
a certain tax-receipt of which we shall 
presently hear, but rendered frankly in 
plantation circles ag ‘‘ Gran’-Juke Alex- 
ius.” . 

Duke was six months old, and had al- 
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ready been named John Henry Indigo 
Columbus, a name his mother had found 
in her own head and fondly laid upon 
his, when the incident occurred which 
precipitated the change and inaugurated 
his ‘‘distinguishment ” in life. 

There are not many babies, black or 
white, who can claim to have been named 
by village acclamation, as was the tiny 
black ‘‘’Lexius” of Chinkapin Turn. It 
happened this way: 

When the special train which was bear- 
ing the royal party westWard was switch- 
ed off at ‘‘ The Turn,” and for a half-hour 
awaited there the passing of the Lightning 
Express, the whole town came out, hoping 
‘*to see what a live duke looked like.” 

Such as could not find standing-room 
near the open door of a certain coach 
either fell back in the crowd, content 
simply to be there, or climbed to vantage- 
points more or less distant, as the fences 
and telegraph poles. Even the roof of 
the station presented a grinning line of 
variously colored boys, who swung their 
bare feet over the heads of the crowd. A 
few, driven back, seemed to value the 
simple fact of proximity, and hugged the 
train even when the slanting embank- 
ment robbed them of any chance of see- 
ing more than its wheels and under-gear. 

Among these was a slender little black 
woman who bore upon her arm a wide- 
eyed six-months-old babe. There was no 
one in all the crowd, probably, who was 
quite so humble as poor Becky Backslide 


ene 


ner me es 
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and her baby-—no spectator’s position 
meaner than hers, down so low at the 
rear end of the coach. 

She did not even try to see, nor did she 
look pleased—or displeased. It was a 
free country, and it suited her to come 
and stand with a brave stolidity wher- 
ever a crowd came and stood—and to hold 
her own, which is to say her baby. 

3ut the infant was enjoying things. 
He was no respecter of persons, and he 
smiled promiscuously on the just and on 
the unjust, and even crowed aloud as he 
impartially offered the great green cu- 
cumber pickle with which he regaled his 
‘teething appetite,” and with which, be 
tweentimes, he combed his mother’s head 
and wiped the dusty outside uf the coach. 

After a while, attracted by the hiero- 
glyphiecs left by the tracings of the wet 
pickle, he grew ambitious, and throwing 
back his head, reached upward for a bold 
stroke,when he happened to see a face in 
the window above, whereupon he instant- 
ly forgot his drawing, and laughed to the 
face within, and offered it the pickle 
through the pane. In a second the 
sash flew up and a pair of strong hands 
lifted the baby, pickle and all, into the 
roval coach. The mother, a slight mer- 
curial creature, had intuitively caught 


the friendly spirit of the act, and before 


the crowd had realized what had taken 
place she was facing them with a bland 
smile, and serenely fanning herself with 
the baby’s pink @alico sun-bonnet. 

In a shorter time than it can be written 
even the people in the wagons behind the 
station knew that Becky Backslide’s baby 
was in the Grand-Duke’s car, and the boys 
on the roof were ducking their heads te 
see him passing from one to another, and 
bravely offering his pickle, and bawling 
aloud when any one pretended to take it. 

When at last the bell rang and the 
boy dropped from the window back into 
his mother’s arms, he clasped a silver dol- 
lar in his right hand, and the gathering 
up of the pink slip into a lap for the ac- 
commodation of sundry cakes and fruits 
left his ebony lower body quite beautiful 
and bare. 

It is really most uncertain whether the 
royal Russian laid his hand upon the black 
baby or not, but it was said by some who 
were nearest the windows that he did, 
and, moreover, that it was he who gave 
him the silver coin. These same witnesses, 
however, when pressed to identify the 
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Duke, testified to a diamond crown and a 
purple robe, and so—? 

One thing is certain, however, the inci 
dent served to reverse some of the honors 
of the occasion in a flash, and the very last 
became easily first in importance. A few 
who had come in carriages drove off dis 
gruntled, and when the train was out of 
sight Becky Backslide and her baby held 
a reception on the railway track, and 
some favored few were allowed to handle 
the silver coin, and even to bite a taste out 
of a Russian peach bought in Philadelphia. 

When some one proposed naming tlie 
baby for the Grand- Duke, and another 
caught it up, and presently a man threw 
up his cap and hurrahed for the ‘*‘ Gran’ 
Duke Alexis,” the baby waved his pickle 
above his head and crowed his delight, 
and the deed was done. There was no 
one to suggest any special further name 
for the little fellow. His mother’s present 
surname was obviously not of her own 
seeking, but had come to her with the 
baby, somehow, at the time of the preach 
ing of the Reverend Brother Saul of the 
Buckeye Conference. 

The bestowal of a royal name is in it 
self suggestive of some ceremonial, and if 
John Henry Indigo Columbus might have 
made his way through life comfortably, 
with nothing asa fixitive beyond the ma- 
ternal decree, even the unanimous voice 
of the village was deemed iusufficient for 
the legal naming of Grand-Duke Alexis. 
It was imperative, so said the wise ones, 
that such a name should be bestowed reg- 
ularly in baptism. 

Becky’s adviser in all matters of im- 
port was certain Squire Jackson, for 
whose famil washed. Now the old 
squire was g,and enjoyed nothing 
so much as a good joke, and when Becky 
went to him for advice in the present sit- 
uation he was immensely interested, and 
bade her receive in all seriousness what- 
ever the church should offer her in the 
way of endorsement and, firmation of 
her ge name an@@fitle. It was 
something to the little mother to mollify 
an aggrieved congregation, and so she 
carried her babe up the aisle, and obeying 
the squire’s suggestion, had him register- 
ed as godson to Alexis of Russia. 

For a whole month the mother kept the 
‘“*Grand-Quke’s dollar” as @ sort of mas- 
cot, refusing to spend it even under some 
pressure of poverty. 

The coin acquired in a way so out of 
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the common was easily considered luck- 
money, a thing to hold against anything 
less than a lure offering more than an 
uiequate return in value. But it was 
precisely such a temptation as this that 
came about six weeks after the passage of 
the Duke. 

Foreign missions have their innings 
even on Southern plantations, and the 
ways of such as labor in their behalf 
here are as varied as they are in more 
familiar fields. It was freely whispered 
in plantation circles that the beneficiaries 
of a certain transaction which cleared a 
comfortable sum of money for tle cause 
were ‘‘ not so foreign as Brother Marvin 
let on,” but from his frank presentation 
of its business value to himself, one would 
be inclined to say that this was a scandal. 

The Reverend Mr. Marvin of Vermont 
had come to the plantation at Chinkapin 
Turn several years before the war to 
serve as overseer. Being of an adaptable 
nature he took readily to things South- 
ern, so that when the war came and his 
employer, foreseeing disaster, offered to 
sell, he was glad to become purchaser of 
both lands and slaves—to a comparative- 
ly small extent, it is true, as he was nota 
man of great means; but a few acres of 
cotton-lands and a handful of negroes 
went a long way as investments along 
the road to ruin when the war was over. 
The need that then seemed to Mr. Mar- 
vin most imperative in the conditions 
that confronted him was the one he hum- 
bly essayed to fill when he prefixed the 
‘‘Reverend” to his name, and worked for 
the saving of the souls of such as had so 
recently eluded him in the body. 

Marvin did many things for the up- 
building of the communities where his 
lots were cast, and there are yet several 
substantial edifices consecrated to divine 
uses which owe their being to his enter- 
prise and devotion. 

When he offered a house and lot at a 
public raffle for six hundred dollars, one- 
half to go through his hands to foreign 
missions, he frankly stated that this same 
property had been on the market for some 
time at two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and that in taking the first half of the 
new price he was asking only the mod- 
erate sum of fifty dollars for conducting 
the lottery. Chances were on sale at a 
dollar each, payable either in money or 
trade. Asa fact, most of them were paid 
for in potatoes and corn, and even,cotton, 
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weighed at the gin and charged to the 
owners at a fair retail price. 

Marvin was not eloquent; he realized 
the salient points in a situation, and could 
utilize them with more skill than some of 
fairer speech. So ably did he handle this 
religious appeal in behalf of the heathen, 
that before the raffle was finished not 
only had his people learned the words of 
‘*Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” as “lined 
out” in the altitudinous tones of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, but many there 
were who could not lift up their voices 
to its stirring measure without shouting. 
To have fifty cents wisely invested both 
in heaven and on earth, with a prospect 
of fictitious returns from both quarters, 
was no small temptation to such as 
poor Becky Backslide, for instance, who 
realized herself doubly bankrupt. Even 
though she followed her Lord afar off, 
Becky was by no means insensible to the 
crying needs of the unenlightened who 
bow down to gods of wood and stone; 
and more than that, it seemed, to her 
that ‘‘a house an’ land goin’ at a dollar 
looked like a chance too p’intedly aimed 
at luck-money” for her to decline it. 
And so she dressed her baby in a fresh 
pink slip and took him up to the pastor's 
house, and putting the luck-piece in his 
hand, called for the magic list of num- 
bers, and selecting that which he first 
touched with the coin, had Mr. Marvin 
write opposite it the full royal name, 
which was made legally good by a cross 
traced by the hand of the child held by 
his mother, and further directed by the 
guidance of the strong hand of Brother 
Marvin—in the presence of witnesses. 

Of course the baby’s number won the 
prize. How could it help it? One’s first 
impulse is to say, of course it didn't, 
because most numbers that people know 
about don’t win anything. But this is 
fallacious. To such as have ‘‘ secondary 
sight” and can read occult signs it will 
appear that Becky Backslide’s baby was 
almost sure to win that house—as he did. 
Indeed, to prove this true, when it became 
known, before the raffle, that she had 
brought this little stray baby with the 
toppling name, and had entered him as 
competitor in the race through the instru- 
mentality of the Duke’s money, there were 
some who threatened to withdraw. 

To Becky and her baby the lottery had 
a double meaning. In addition to its 
winning a roof for their heads, it brought 
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them into tangible relationship with the 
church. She was not a sensitive soul, or 
of great imagination, but it seemed to her 
that the angels must know about the lit- 
tle cabin in which, for a certain period 
at least, heaven” held half-interest; and 
when she first set her baby down in its 
doorway, she looked upward through 
the trees and really wished that she 
were more respectable. The regret was 
only momentary, however, for her next 
thoughts were of a number of other peo- 
ple who held up their heads—people of 
whom she knew things—and so when she 
first stood in her own door to greet a vis- 
itor, she bore herself as befitted a house- 
holder and mother to a duke. Not that 
she was at all ‘‘’boveish,” to borrow the 
vernacular, but her hands rested on her 
slim hips in a confident pose that gave 
her an unequivocal ‘‘ good-as-you-is” ex- 
pression that was not to be gainsaid, and 
fixed her status at once in the commu- 
nity. It gives one a certain prestige even 
to own,a front door. Poor Becky had 


been a back-door woman all her life. 
One of her first acts after moving 
into her home was borrowing a dollar 
which she was able to do without secur- 
ity on her abstract prosperity —and re- 
deeming the magic 


‘*luck- piece.” The 
coin was easily identified by various for- 
eign marks, and its owner was pleased 
to return it, as he found that, although 
it was silver, it ‘‘ wouldn’t pass.” Her 
feeling about the coin, though, was of 
another sort, and when she had recov- 
ered it she recklessly impaired its ‘‘ pass- 
ing value” still further by making a hole 
in it and tying it by a bit of string around 
her baby’s neck. On this he cut his eye 
and stomach, and, for aught we know, 
his wisdom teeth; and, indeed, during 
many warm days of summer the neck- 
laced coin was all that he wore that at 
all simulated a garment. 

Duke’s mother was of the slighter in- 
telligences, and hence much given to con- 
victions. Knowing few things, she **‘ be- 
lieved in” a great many. Signs, won- 
ders, visions, and ‘‘experiences” were 
among the articles of her simple creed. 

It had been shown her to her own sat- 
isfaction, by signs unequivocal, that her 
offspring was no common mortal. Had 
he not knocked fearlessly atethe door—or 
window—of royalty, and been taken in 
and provided for? Had she not.‘‘ by an’ 
th’ough this distinguishment” been raised 
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from a position below the ranks to be a 
person of rank ? 

She continued to work for the Jack 
sons, and to the old squire belongs tlie 
credit of instructing her as to the con- 
duct of princes of the blood; and although 
3ecky was no fool, and she often laughed 
at the things the squire told her, and free- 
ly accused him of ‘* makin’ game” of her, 
she pondered in her heart upon the respon- 
sibility of bringing up her boy befitting 
the station of one ‘ providentially set 
apart for favors” among his people. 

First and foremost in her scheme for 
him there must be no work—not an un 
common ambition for a laboring Ameri- 
can parent. With a home and a title 
and an education, he should be equipped 
for the life of leisure to which he was 
born. It was hard that she too liked 
leisure, and it was not exactly feasible for 
both, unless— There was the lucky coin! 
So long as it was in the family posses 
sion she felt that something unexpected 
might turn up, and yet she was not in 
clined to tempt Providence by investing 
it again. She had taken things as they 
came in life, with thanks. She had even 
taken Duke that way in the beginning, 
as an unshared responsibility, and she 
had already her reward, in part. As to 
the future, she had no misgivings. She 
was a good laundress, and the spring 
water at her door was soft asdew. There 
were opulent folk living in town a mile 
or such a matter distant. There was 
the man who ostensibly owned the new 
railroad, and was buying land in its 
name, and the civil engineer who worked 
with several assistants along the line of 
the projected extension—and there were 
others. These smart-looking folk had 
families, and some of their children were 
of ’Lexie’s size. 

She always put#¢lothes on the boy on 
Sundays, when she took him to church, 
even in summer-time, and as she had 
neither time nor inclination to keep up 
with the styles, there was nothing sim- 
pler than to use discretion in taking in 
washing. 

When he was four or five years old, 
and the winter days were chill, he some 
times complained that his little bare legs 
were cold as he toddled beside his mother 
in the kilts that were fully three inches 
above the short hose that came into the 
wash with them. This was a style of 
dress am by young noblemen, so the 
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squire assured her, and was a mark of 
nobility of a certain sort. This pleased 
her immensely, and she was glad to re- 
call the fact that those who got glimpses 
of the Grand-Duke in the half-hour when 
his car waited at the station had seen 
only his head and shoulders,and no doubt, 
if his legs could have been seen, they 
would have been discovered to be bare. 
There were perquisites in her laundress’s 
office, and after a year or so there were 
enough cast-off garments actually belong- 
ing to the little Duke for Becky to dress 
him from top to toe in what stood for 
the latest mode, and to walk down the 
main road with him on Sunday morn- 
ings, having no fear of the carriages she 
might encounter on the way, and again 
there were other Sundays when it seemed 
best to take a cut through the woods. 
These last were of course the days of 
his high feather. Becky was herself a 
comely little black girl, and during the 
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years of Duke’s childhood there was more 
than one lover who came and stood beside 
her and lifted her tubs while she washed 
at the spring under the trees. But she 
remained as truly a widow as she had 
ever been, and her boy grew up knowing 
no law beyond hers until his eighth year, 
when he entered the district school. 
Duke was popular among the girls of 
his vicinity, and the boys liked him too— 
but with reservations. While they liked 
to come and swing on his gate—and they 
liked the taste of Beecky’s cookies, too— 


they were always conscious in a way of 
the dollar around his neck, even when it 
was covered, and it represented a certain 
superiority that was apt to assert itself 
under very slight provocation. 


For instance, when on one occasion 
one of them spoke of the cabin as a 
house, Duke retorted, arrogantly : “House! 
What you callin’ a house, I like to know? 
Dat’s Chinkapin Castle—dat what it is. 
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My goddaddy, de Gran’-Juke, gimme dat 
castle.” 

‘*Goddaddy? I say goddaddy,” an- 
swered his companion. ‘I don’t b’lieve 
you knows what goddaddies is. De Juke 
war’n't even heah when you was chiris- 
tened.”’ 

‘*Don’t keer ef he warn’t. Squire 
Jackson ‘p'inted ole Uncle Sol to stan’ 
‘’sponserble for ‘im all de samee. You ax 
de squire.” 

Of course this was final. Everybody 
respected what the squire said, and al- 
though the small cabin beyond the chin- 
kapin hedge was never seriously referred 
to as a castle, there was a feeling in the 
popular mind that, as one old man con- 
temptuously expressed it, ‘‘it mought 
spout a tower an’ a cupalow any night.” 

Indeed, at one period of his callow 
vouth it is a question whether a sudden 
apparition of battlements and towers em- 
anating from his humble roof would have 
surprised its imaginative boy owner or 
not. He had learned many things at the 
squire’s feet in the long summer even- 
ings when he went to carry a message, to 
ask for an ‘‘ extry allowance o’ starch,” or 
‘*a cake o’ soap,” or ** bag o’ blue” beyond 
the ordinary. Duke wasa dawdler and a 
stayer, a listener, an asker of strange 
questions. And his memory was good. 

When he was as old as seventeen years 
he believed as truly as he believed his 
ovayers that a man of his rank and sta- 
tion would have to remain a bachelor 
until such a time_as he should be court- 
ed by the lady of his heart. Starting 
with the proposition, ‘* the queen has to 
do the proposing,” and arguing inversely 
that she whom he would marry would be 
in a manner his queen—a duchess being 
only one remove from her royal high- 
ness—the application of this etiquette of 
courts is apparent. 

Had the boy been less amiable and 
good-looking than he was, and less mag- 
netic, this in itself would have been 
enough to make him cordially hated. As 
it was, his sweethearts accepted it as they 
did the rest of his pretensions, as a silly 
joke that had a certain amount of truth 
back of it. Of course there was truth 
somewhere, for there were the house 
and the name, and hanging over Becky's 
mantel was a formidable-looking docu- 
ment framed in gilt and resplendent in 
its hanging of red cord and tassel. It 
was her first tax-receipt, and here any 
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one who could read might see recorde: 
the full royal ** intitlemints,” in the hand 
writing and with the great red seal o 
the court. The framing of this effectiy: 
document was the suggestion of th: 
squire, and in the expenditure of the do! 
lar and sixty-five cents which it cost her 
3ecky was quick to see a way to get even 
with certain of her acquaintances who 
had certificates of another sort in this 
place of honor in their cabins, a fashion 
dating from the memorable revival under 
the preaching of the Reverend Brother 
Saul Saunders of the Buckeye Confer- 
ence. 

From the time he could remember 
Alexis had had more girl than boy 
friends, and he was a little fellow when 
he began, as his mother fondly expressed 
it, ‘‘ layin’ down de law” to them. 

“Yer know what yer got to be ef you 
marries me, don’t yer?) Yer got to be a 
gran’-duchess—’case dat’s de law.” So he 
would open fire, sitting upon his own 
gate-post, and addressing the half-dozen 
girls who either climbed beside him or 
played “ jack-stones ” on their dress skirts 
spread on the grass below. 

**Purty-lookin’ gran’-juke you is, Ill 
be bound,” one would answer, while the 
rest set up a howl of derision. 

‘* Well, I can’t he’p it. I is one, all 
de samee,” he would insist. ‘*He laid 
his han’ on my head an’ passed it on—” 

‘** Passed what on?” 

‘**Why, de intitlemints, dat’s what— 
de dukeship. An’ al] de high-an’-might- 
ies in de car seen ‘im do it, too.” 

‘* What high-an’-mighties? You mean 
to say de car was full 0’ jukes?” 

‘No, of co’se not. How is you talkin’? 
Dey warn’t no jukes in de car but jes me 
an’ de yether Juke.” 

At this there would be a chorus, 

‘‘Look at de gran’-juke—barefeeted, 
an’ a ole—” 

‘*T don’ keer ef my hat is ole an’ tore. 
I knows good tobacker when I sees it— 
an’ I loves a dorg an’ a gun—an’ I likes 
to set down an’ talk, an’ tell jokes, an’ 
spit. All dem is jukish ways de world 
over—you ax de squire.” And seeing 
that no one opposed him, he would add: 
** Jukes don’t go by clo’es, nohow. You 
couldn't nair one be dressed up into a 
juke, ur a gran’-duchess neither, an’ no- 
body couldn't strip me out o’ my title. 
Don’ keer ef I stan’s up in my bare skin, 
I's a gran’-juke, an’ don’t you forgit it.” 
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And with this milord would turn a somer- 
sault over the head of any one within 
range, and seeing her dodge, he would 
roll over on the grass and bowl with 
laughter. 

Alexis had been beautiful from his 
birth, and at eighteen he was a young 
Apollo, as light and graceful as a fawn, 
and about as care-free and irresponsible. 
True, there had been times when he had 
wept copiously and loudly beneath the 
chastening rod of the fond mother, who 
had not hesitated to perform her full 
double parental duty so far as she knew 
it. Nor did she hesitate at language, 
under provocation. There were occa- 
sions When “‘mammy’s boy” answered 
with a quicker step than was his wont 
such appellations as ‘‘imp o° dark 
ness,” and ‘* black buzzard,” and even an- 
other that is not pretty enough to write. 
The mother part of her was so tender to 
her offspring, however, that she turned 
such odious epithets to the account of the 
abstract pater—as, for instance, when, on 
one occasion, she was overheard to ex- 
claim, as she stood fluting a little dress 
for him to wear, ‘‘ You nee’n’t to think, 
‘eaze I’m a-standin’ up a-mammyin’ ver 
wid dis flutin’-machine, dat 1 won't come 
over dah an’ daddy yer over de head wid 
dis flat-iron ef you don’t quit yo’ foolin’.” 
It is hard to be mother and father too to 
a boy, and considering that for the father 
part she had to project herself, she did 
fairly well. 

3ut one day Beck laid her slim little 
body down on her bed, and took both her- 
self and her boy by surprise by quietly 
dying. She had not even known herself 
ill until the day previous, and not very 
ill until about an hour before it was all 
over, when she cglled her boy to her, and 
held his -hand, and told him several 
things. She told him, for one thing, that 
she thought more of him than she had 
ever let on; and when she saw that this 
depressed him, she changed the subject, 
and mentioned that Mis’ Trimble owed 
for three weeks’ washing, and there was 
a dollar and forty-five cents in the clock; 
and then she admonished him to ‘* keep 
on bein’ a good boy,” and to‘* go ax de 
squire whenever he was unsettled in his 
mind about anything”; and she added, in 
a whisper, *‘ Don’t never ac’ low-down 
about nothin’, an’ don't forgit who you 
is!’ Then, feeling herself failing, she 
essayed to say something else and couldn't; 
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and Alexis, seeing a change, ran with all 
his might and called a neighbor, and when 
he presently returned with three women 
there was no one in the cabin. That 
which had seemed to be his mother a few 
minutes before looked remote and awful 
to him, and he ran from it to the woods, 
and cried aloud to God that his mammy 
was ‘“‘dead, dead, dead, pEaAap, DEAD!” 
And he rolled in the fallen leaves and 
tore his hair; and then, seeing some ripe 
berries near, he gathered them, sobbing, 
and ate them greedily, not knowing what 
he did until a mocking-bird on a limb 
above his head began to sing, when he 
remembered, and screamed to him to shut 
his mouth, and told him, as he had told 
God, that his mammy was dead. And 
then he ran home, and stood outside the 
door and watched the strange movements 
of the women as they covered the furni- 
ture with sheets, and said things with 
pulpit words in them, such as *‘ howso- 
ever,” and ‘* wherefore,” and * springeth 
up,” and ‘‘amen.” And he knew that he 
was alone in the world. 

The church ‘‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Widows an’ Orphans,” to which she 
had belonged, gave Becky as fine a funeral 
as was available. One of its proudest 
properties was a second-hand hearse and 
two sets of ** plumes,” black for the mar- 
ried, and white for such as died in child- 
hood or single. It was deemed fitting to 
use two of each on this occasion, and the 
boy, seeing in the white a tribute to his 
mother’s youth and fairer qualities, took 
pride in the mixed emblems. 

When he sat beside the Reverend Mr. 
Marvin in the buggy, behind the hearse, 
and saw the procession of women follow- 
ing in poke-bonnets and shoulder-capes, 
and the men with crépe bows upon their 
sleeves, it seemed for a moment as if the 
hour of his triumph had come, and he 
said to Mr. Marvin, ‘‘Ef mammy could 
only ‘a’ lived to see all dis, wouldn’t she 
‘a’ been proud?” And Mr. Marvin as- 
sured him that she did see it, and that 
she saw him at that minute, and Duke 
glanced nervously over his shoulder and 
shuddered. 

There was only one of Duke’s young 
companions who did not come to the fu- 
neral. Her name was Talula Malinda, 
and she worked in the field. Talula 
and Alexis had been companions all 
their lives, and she was the one girl 
whom he knew of whom he was afraid. 
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Perhaps she was the only one who did 
not in a manner fear him. She had 
quarrelled with him, and fought for lim, 
and made fun of him, and despised him, 
and dearly loved him ever since she 
could remember. Talula was a dimpled 
maid two years his junior, of a color sug 
gesting bell-copper at its richest, and with 
just enough kink in her hair to carry a 
glint adown the single braid that fell to 
her waist. Her father, albeit he was a 
‘**slave negro,” was half Indian, and in 
his family there were traditions of tribal 
distinction that were strong enough to 
make him so poor a slave, that he had 
spent more than half his time in hiding 
in the cane-brakes until after the eman- 
cipation, when he settled down with his 
former owners and served them devoted- 
ly all his life. If it was his African wife 
who gave the little daughter Talula her 
temperament, there was something of the 
spirit of her father in the girl that dis- 
tinguished her even more than the Indian 
name, ‘‘Tuckapaw Lou,” by which she 
was familiarly known—the Attakapas be- 
ing her grandfather's tribe. 

When she heard of Becky’s death and 
saw the women running, she stole away 
to the woods and remained all day. The 
women were going from house to louse 
talking about it, she knew, and she feared 
some one would look at her, and she 
could not stand it. And when, during 
the week following, she knew that the 
girls were going over to Alexis’s cabin 
and carrying baskets of cakes and pies, 
and that they sat in his door and talked 
to him, she never went near there, but 
one dark night she slipped out when her 
mother was in bed, and put a note under 
his door, and the note said she was sorry 
his mother was dead, but for him not to 
be a fool because all the girls brought 
him cakes, but to go in the field and 
work. This made Duke very angry, and 
as soon as he read it he put on his best 
clothes—which were not his at all, but a 
young lawyer's for whom his mother had 
washed —and proceeded to call upon a 
girl whom he knew Talula did not like, 
and they walked down the road together ; 
but he did not tell her about the note. 

Then, the next thing Talula heard 
was that Aunt Ettie Dolittle and her girl 
Miami had moved into Duke’s cabin, and 
were washing at Becky’s spring, and the 
people said that he and Miami were 
‘‘keepin’ company.” Then somebody 
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told her that ‘* "Lexius had p‘intedly se: 
out to marry,” and had announced him 
self as *‘ open to proposals,’ which last 
was true and seemed important, though 
he had done the same many a time. 

In a week or two it really appeared as 
if poor Becky had been forgotten. Duke 
had never been so well dressed—that is, 
not on week-days. The fact is, he had 
arranged with all his mother’s custom 
ers who were what lhe called ‘ my sized 
men” to Jet Aunt Ettie retain their 
washing, and for a short time Ettie felt 
a sort of delicacy in interfering with his 
use of it. But there soon arrived a day 
of reckoning, and milord was constrain- 
ed to return to first principles, and to 
take his chances in getting such *‘ loans” 
from his tenant's customers as she saw 
fit to accord him for special occasions. 
Nor was this his only trouble. No man 
of society can get along smoothly with- 
out any money. It has been 
next to none, but Duke had not any. 
The promising arrangement which af- 
forded him board and washing, and left 
him absolutely free to come and go, was 
found to be imperfect. He had 


done on 


never 


carried money in his pocket, and it had 
not occurred to him that he would need 
any. His first shock was the presentation 


of his tax-bill. Of course he knew about 
the taxes, but somehow, even while he 
lived with the framed first receipt ever 
in view, he forgot all about them. And 
then his shoes wore out, and no one 
offered him a good second-hand _ pair. 
His mother had seen to all these small 
matters, and he had never inquired par- 
ticularly how she did it. He got shoes 
by trading some chickens at the store, 
and then he tried to trade a fighting- 
rooster and two “frying sizes” for his 
taxes, which amounted to two dollars 
and thirty-five cents, but he found they 
would not take trade in the court-house; 
but he succeeded in selling these chick- 
ens and a half-dozen young hens for ten 
cents more than his taxes, and he came 
home perfectly happy, with a bottle of 
ginger pop inside his person and a wad 
of chewing-gum in his mouth. And this 
was the beginning of a new trouble. A 
taste of money is like a taste of blood. 
In a week Duke had sold all his chickens 
and the two geese and the guineas, and 
had treated the girls to ginger pop and 
root beer and chewing-gum, and he owed 
the candy man ten cents, with no pros- 
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‘*DUKE HAD NEVER BEEN SO WELL DRESSED.” 
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pect of paying it. He wanted to pay it, 
and even tried to sell the cat to the new 
lady at the station; but she didn’t want 
any cat—and he hadn't the face to offer 
it to any one else—and tien he began to 
grow discontented and morbid. And in 
his extremity he set out to see the squire. 
The old man had missed the boy since 
mother’s death. He had seen him 
only at a distance several times, when he 
had appeared fine and important; and the 
contrast as he slunk in now was so great 
that somehow he could not quite help 
laughing. 

Alexis wore one of his mother's old 
wrappers, only as a shirt, it is true, but 
the disposition of its length within a pair 
of loose trousers gave his body a bulk 
that was grotesquely in contrast with his 
slender limbs. The squire gave him a 
warm greeting, though, and did not in 
any way refer to his sending the buggy 
on the day of the funeral —a courtesy 
that had not been acknowledged. The 


his 


visit was a comfort to the boy in many 
ways, and was the renewal of an old and 
valued intimacy. 

The squire was really a kindly man, 
and he pitied the poor fellow, and, lead- 
ing him from one confidence to another, 
he soon understood pretty well the chief 


trials of the situation. Of course there 
were a few things the boy did not tell. 
He didn't tell about the dime he owed at 
the candy-store, or how he had managed 
about his toilet, but he did not hesitate 
to complain that his house was “ always 
so full of gabblin’ women and sudsy 
wash-tubs that he had no peace”; ‘‘ that 
half the time he couldn't find a dry place 
to set in”; that he could not even get them 
to ‘‘ keep up with his clothes”; and that 
he didn’t have ‘‘any say-so about any- 
thing in his own house any more than if 
he was a stranger,” and he was * mighty 
tired of it.” 

When he went home the squire was 
injudicious enough to give him a quarter, 
which, somehow, made him go home the 
long way rather than pass the candy- 
shop. 

Although Duke was entering upon a 
period of sad trials, there were merry 
hours in his life now, as of old, and when 
he walked among the girls and announced 
with a swagger, ‘*Ef any gal wants to 
be de gran’-duchess, now is ‘er chance 
to step up an’ put de fatal question,” he 
felt almost as happy as ever. But in his 
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heart there was a secret chamber of un- 
rest. He continued to be angry with 
Talula, and he wanted her to know it: 
but it fretted him to see her pass down 
the road day after day without turning 
her head, and often attended by a young 
fellow he hated—just for this. And ye 
he did not know how to help matters un 
less he should ‘‘’umble himself” to her, 
which he would never do ** for any gal.” 

And so time went on. Christmas came, 
and the girls sent him numerous things; 
and Miami gave him a set of underwear 
that she had made for him with her own 
hands. There were good reasons whiy 
the gift should have been a welcome one, 
but yet he resented it. It seemed a cov 
ert proposal of marriage from the girl 
who was already installed in his mother's 
room, and whose name was being con- 
stantly coupled with his. He wore the 
things, however; but the home bid sent 
him out visiting other girls oftener than 
he had done. He had chafed under so 
many things that he was half glad when 
the final row came that left him tenant 
lessand alone. ‘‘ You ain't de on’y goose 
in de puddle, nohow,” he had called 
angrily to Aunt Ettie as she went out 
a parting shot that seemed to hold a 
truth, for in exactly three days another 
had taken her place on even more gen 
erous terms. But very soon there was a 
second rupture, and a third family came 
in, and erelong a fourth. Things seemed 
to grow worse witli each change, until, in 
almost despair, Duke went again to the 
squire and told him all there was to tell 
—excepting, of course, about Talula. Her 
name he never mentioned to a haman 
soul. 

The squire was thoughtful for a while 
over the boy’s evident dilemma, and then 
he asked him bluntly why he did not pick 
out a nice girl and get married. But he 
instantly saw his mistake. Duke shook 
his head. ‘‘ No, no,” he protested; ‘‘de 
gals is th’owed out so many hints right 
an’ left dat dev got me clair disgusted; 
an’ Tain’t no marryin’ man, nohow.” 

This was final, at least for the present. 
Tie squire leaned back in his chair and 
whistled for some minutes before he ven- 
tured another suggestion. But presently 
he said, tentatively: ‘‘ Suppose you raffle 
your house again, Duke, and buy your- 
self a horse and wagon, and go into the 
express business? There is something of 
the sort needed, and no one has taken it 
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up. Get old man Marvin to undertake 
the raffle again.” 

The joy that overspread the boy’s face 
as the full meaning of the words reach- 
ed him was really pathetic. It ‘* struck 
him all of a heap.” so he said, and 
‘tickled his funny bone,” and gave him 
the ‘dry grins,” and made him “ forgit 
all his troubles.” 

He did not sleep that night. To owna 
horse and drive him,** wid no boss to boss 
him,” had long been Duke’s idea of earth- 
ly bliss, It is true he had not contem- 
plated it as a means of living, but if the 
living came as a perquisite in his lordly 
pursuit of pleasure, so much the better. 
The prospect fired his imagination, and 
he realized afresh his rank and ** intitle- 
mints” as he had uot done since his 
mother’s funeral. 


Duke felt pretty blue when the time 
came and he knew his home was to 
pass from him. He had not realized 
how much of his conscious prestige it 
He had secretly laid the 
Duke's coin on a number with his eyes 
closed, and written his name beneath the 
spot, hoping luck might favor him again ; 
but there was a unanimous protest, and hie 
had to give it up, which he insists to this 
day was most unfair. 

Every girl on the plantation had a 
chance in the drawing, and most of them 
had said little flirtatious things about 
what they would do if they won it. 
Several had frankly declared that in case 
they should be so lucky they would make 
Duke do the proposing, to which he hed 
declared himself ‘‘ only waiting.” ‘‘In- 
deed,” said he. ‘‘I ain't got no notion o’ 
wastin’ myse’f by sayin’ vas toa gal befo’ 
I see which way the cat gwine jump!” 

It is fun.to be young. 

The drawing was a semi-social affair. 
All the young people had on shoes, and 
there were cake and pink lemonade passed 
round, and everybody seemed happy. 

Somehow it had not occurred to Duke 
that Talula might be there. Her name 
had not appeared on the list. But here 
she was, and at the calling of ‘‘Sarah 
Jane Brown,” who but she should step 
forward, looking like a dalilia, and draw 
a slip from the hat? Shecameagain ina 
moment, answering to another name this 
time, and again to another, each time 
drawing a blank and moving back de- 
murely to her place. When fifty num- 


represented. 


bers had been drawn, and she had been 
up five times, Duke began to feel very 
strange. She had never looked so beau- 
tiful or appeared so utterly hateful to him 
in her life. He knew she had always 
been queer and unlike the other girls. but 
he had never thought her mean. Now 
he saw her as she was. She wanted his 
house, and he despised her for it. There 
were several persons present whom he had 
objected to personally as possible owners of 
his *‘ estate,” but in the excitement of his 
discovery he forgot all about them. There 
was Only one person on earth whom he 
would die rather than have win it, and 
that was the radiant Talula—Talula, who, 
at his first misfortune, had wanted to 
make a working-man of him; Talula, 
whose smile he had seen in his dreams 
for a year, and whom he had tried in vain 
to forget. 

Even while he writhed in the new reali- 
zation of her she was up at the hat, draw- 
ing again, and presently again, and, af- 
ter eight others, here she was once more; 
and this time, when she unfolded thie lit- 
tle paper, there was a stir, and every one 
was shouting ‘*Tuckapaw Lou!” and he 
saw her ‘‘turn every color an’ trimble,” 
and he knew she had won. He stood 
dazed, as one riveted to the spot, until he 
saw her go into the parlor with Mr. Mar- 
vin to get the deed—lhe had already 
signed his relinquishment— and then, 
feeling that he had “stood all he could,” 
he said he was ‘‘sick,” and went home 
‘before it was out.” When the family 
—that is to say, his tenants—came home, 
they called to see if he was in bed, and he 
answered them from the loft. 


Now that the house was no longer his 
and he had money in his pocket, there 
was no reason to have them remain. The 
terms of the sale gave him possession un- 
til the Ist of January, and he longed for 


a little peace and quiet. He needed more 
room to hate Talula in as she ought to 
be hated. He could not half despise her 
among the wash-tubs and women—the 
chattering, flippant women whose jokes, 
which had seemed only silly the day be- 
fore, were profanity to him now. And 
so he asked them to go. - 

The few weeks while he was alone in 
his little cabin were the most memorable 
in his life. He had suddenly come into 
his hitherto undeveloped manhood, jolted 
into it as many another has been by the 
love of a distracting woman. To the 
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meagre fellow, unused to cope with any 
thing, had come the double tragedy of 


love and hate, back to back but insepa 
rable, a combination that has torn strone- 


er ones asunder. ‘To his distorted vision 
Talula’s conduct was a perlidious betray- 
al which had him of home and 
happiness. Even her entering the list 
under assumed names seemed a part of 
her treachery as he thought it over. And 
yet, as he recalled her standing there that 
night, he knew that he loved her in spite 
of all. No doubt she would marry his 
odious rival now—the rival whom he had 
never opposed. He was glad that he had 
never given her that much satisfaction. 
Of course they would come here to live. 
Their marriage-certilicate would supplant 
the tax-receipt in the place over the man- 
tel. 

Duke was pretty miserable. 

Instead of buying his horse and wagon, 
as he expected to do, he hid his money 
and sat in his eabin, and thought—for 
the first time in his life—thought out a 
course for himself. There was no adviser 
possible now, no, not even God. He 


robbed 


might come to that, but not yet. His 
first impulse was to start out and ‘do 
some killin’”; but when he thought it 
over he hardly knew whom to kill first, 
and so decided against that. He 
would go away. Yes, he would go—he 
would go to Russia and his name- 
sake and godfather. Maybe the Grand- 
Duke would let him drive the royal coach. 
Duke knew about ‘* royal coaches,” and 
** retinues,” and ‘‘ courtiers.” Of course 
the Duke might not recognize him, after 
so long, but he would show him the dol- 
lar and the tax-receipt. 


he 


see 


The travelling scheme opened a new 
world to the boy, but it was a lonely one 
and drear. He did not go with the girls 
these last days. He couldn't. He had 
not. even been to see the squire in the 
fortnight that had passed since the draw- 
ing. Of course he would go soon—when 
all his plans were laid—but he had to get 
himself together before he could talk to 
anybody. 

As alone in the long winter 
evenings he spread his little school atlas 
upon the table, and studied the map of 


he sat 
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Russia, wondering just where the Duke's 
castle might be. He was sorry to find 
that he could not go from America to 
Russia without getting qut of the book 
and into it again, and this seemed to in- 
dicate that he would have to change 
boats. He would take the geography 
over and get the squire to explain all 
about it—some evening, soon. He quite 
longed to be gone, and yet he hesitated to 
go. He would wait till after Christmas, 
and tell him then. He didn’t want any 
talk, and there would be lots of excite- 
ment’ at Christmas, anyway. He had 
half a notion not to tell anybody but the 
squire where he was going. Yes, he 
would, too. Talula should hear it—from 
everybody. When she realized that he 
had gone to ‘‘his own title-country,” 
maybe she wouldn't be quite so ** bigoty ” 
and ‘‘’boveish,” in the cabin he had dis- 
carded for a palace. 

Duke was pretty lively on Christmas 
eve for a broken-hearted fellow, but he 
couldn’t help it. The girls had prepared 
so many funny surprises for him, and 
when they would come in giggling groups 
of twos and threes, leaving their gifts, he 
really loved them again—for the moment 

and he promised them all that he would 
‘be shore to turn up at de dance, later 
on. 

But as the evening wore away he did 
not feel inclined to go. Talula might be 
there. She probably would be, ‘‘jest to 
show off,” and he didn’t want to lay eyes 
on her. 

It was after eleven o'clock, and he still 
heard the notes of the string band in the 
wind, but they held no invitation for 
him. He was nodding sleepily over the 
map of Russia, when suddenly his door- 
latch clicked. He turned half asleep to 
see Talula herself standing in the door- 
way. At first wholly dazed, he believed 
that he saw a vision, but when she came 
and stood before him, and he heard her 
voice, he knew that the supreme moment 
of his life had arrived. He tried to stand 
up, but could not, and then she bade him 
‘* set still,” and she sat down. Then she 
drew from her pocket a long envelope, 
which Duke instantly recognized. It con- 
tained the deed of the cabin. 

‘*T reckon you’s surprised to see me 
here, "Lexius,” she began, looking into 
the fire as she spoke; ‘* but I ain’t gwine 
to keep you long. I jes brung you dis 
title-deed back. I would ’a’ fetched it 
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befo’, but I ‘lowed dat Chris’mus was so 
close-t I'd wait.” 

She paused here, and Duke looked 
straight into her eyes, but he said no- 
thing. He was utterly in the dark as to 
her meaning. 3ut she resumed in a 
moment, slowly: 

‘* Of co’se you won't min’ payin’ me- 

But here he interrupted her. 

‘**T didn’t sell my prop’ty to buy it 
back agin, Miss Lou!” He had never 
called her Miss before, and he saw that 
it stung her, and he repeated it: 

‘IT say, Miss Lou, ef I had a-been pro- 
jec’in’ to—to buy, I wouldn't ’a’ sol’ out. 
I’s tired o’ dis neighborhood, an’ I's gwine 
travellin’, an’ so you'll haf to fin’ anoth- 
er purchaser fur yo’ investiture. I sho’ 
is rejiced to see dat you is got a eye for 
speculation. I don’t doubt dat you kin 
make consider’ble on dis house an’ lan’. 
It couldn't ’a’ cost you mo’n ten or 
twelve dollars, even countin’ all dem po’- 
white names you entered on, an’ it has 
netted three hund’ed dollars—an’ I sho’ 
wush you joy.” 

The girl listened till he was through, 
but she did not quail. 

‘*T put nineteen dollars in it,” she an- 
swered, evenly. ‘‘I would ’a’ put mo’ ef 
I'd a-had it, an’ de amount I expected you 
to pay me was jes exac’ly nineteen dol- 
lars—no mo’, no less. Ef I had a-start- 
ed to make money out o’ de trade, I 
wouldn’t ‘a’ come Christmus. You know 
I don’t want yo’ house, *Lexius. I'd give 
you de nineteen dollars, on’'y I don’t 
want to ’umble you. I jes took all de 
chances I could so as to try to keep some 
o’ dem fool cake-makin’ gals from win- 
nin’ it—dat’s all. But of co’se, ef you 
say you don’t want it—” 

She rose to her feet, but Alexis laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

‘** Talula,” he cried, ‘‘ hush! Set down!” 
And when she obeyed him mutely, he 
leaned forward and seized her hand. 


It was after midnight when Duke and 
Talula started out in the moonlight to 
the dance, hand in hand. 

As they passed out the gate, Duke 
happened to glance over his shoulder. 
As he did so there was a flare of light in 
his window, and he started back in alarm, 
but Talula held him fast. 

‘*Come along, boy,” she eried; ‘‘ dey 
ain’t nothin’ de matter. Hit’s jes dat ole 
title-deed I laid on de live coals.” 
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BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 


USTRIA-HUNGARY is the negation 
LA. of much that is usually understood 
by the word nation. At the mention of 
England or France or the United States, 
one thinks of various races that have 
been fused through the centuries into a 
compact whole, dotted here and there with 
local peculiarities of speech and thought, 
but presenting in the mass a fairly uni- 
fied and homogeneous appearance, with 
a common language, a common system 
of law and government, and a special set 
of mental and moral qualities peculiar to 
the people of the soil and marking them 
out from the men and women of other 
lands. In France the Celts, Gallo- Ro- 
mans, Franks, and Iberians have com- 
bined to produce the modern Frenchman. 
The English from Sleswick and the North- 
ern Seas absorbed not only the races they 
subdued in Britain, but the Normans, by 
whom they were conquered six hundred 
years later. In America the process of 


fusion goes on all around us with bewil- 
dering rapidity and completeness. 


In 
each of these countries, and, of course, in 
many others, one dominant type has grad- 
ually mastered its weaker neighbors and 
impressed itself on the whole nation, so 
that it is possible to speak without any 
absurdity of the English, French, or 
American character; of English interests, 
French literature, and American patriot- 
ism. 

Now the primal fact of the realm of 
the Habsburgs is that its development 
has proceeded on exactly opposite lines. 
The nationalities that make up the Dual 
Monarchy, though cooped together in a 
country smaller than the State of Texas, 
and acknowledging a common sceptre, 
have never mingled. Each race, so to 
speak, has lived its own life, made its own 
history, produced its own literature, and 
struggled unceasingly to dominate its 
neighbors. As a consequence, to talk of 
Austria or of Hungary in such a way as 
to give the impression that either state 
can act or think as a unit is, as Professor 
Freeman used to insist with somewhat 
rasping iteration, to talk nonsense. Be- 
tween so many nationalities, with their 
diverse ambitions and violent patriotisms, 


there can exist no common standing- 
ground. If, for example, by ‘“ Austrian 
interests” it is understood one means 
only the interests of the ruling family in 
Austria, well and good. The phrase may 
pass, and not much harm is done. But 
if it is used in the same sense as ‘‘ Eng- 
lish interests” or ‘‘ American interests,” 
to denote the interests of the people of 
Austria, it is open to the objection that 
there are no interests that are common to 
all the peoples of Austria. The interests 
of the Germans are not those of the 
Czechs, nor are the aims of the Poles 
those of the Ruthenians. So far from 
being in agreement, they are often entire 
ly opposed. In the same way there is 
no Austrian literature, no Austrian lan- 
guage, no Austrian patriotism, no Aus- 
trian standard of civilization. There is 
a German language and a German liter- 
ature here, and a Czech language and a 
Czech literature there, and a Polish lan 
guage and a Polish literature a little fur 
ther on, and some Slav dialects elsewhere, 
with patches of Italian and Roumanian. 
Each of these races, the German and 
Czech in particular, claims to be the only 
true and genuine Austrian, but none of 
them really is. The true Austrian would 
be a mediey of eight or nine different na- 
tionalities, as appalling to contemplate as 
the monster conjured by Horace for the 
edification of young Piso. 

Very much the same might be said of 
Hungary, though in that division of the 
monarchy the easy supremacy of the 
Magyars has given to the kingdom a cer- 
tain air of solidity and oneness. ‘‘ Hun- 
garian interests” are usually taken to 
mean the interests of the dominant race 
in Hungary, the Magyars, who are, how- 
ever, considerably less than half the total 
population. The Servians and the Croats, 
the Slovacks, Slovenians, and Rouma 
nians, have interests and racial ambitions 
of their own. which are not in harmony 
with those of the Magyars, any more 
than the interests of the Armenians are 
in harmony with those of the Turks. The 
struggles between the nationalities of 
Hungary have ended in a more or less 
sullen acquiescence in Magyar rule, but 
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in Austria they are still bitterly active— 
more so, perhaps, during the last two 
vears than ever before—dnd form the 
battle-field of all Austrian politics. The 
following table will make clear the nu- 
merical strength of the various races: 


Magyars 
Serviansand | 
Croats.... 4 


7,426,730 
2,604,260 
Roumanians 2,591,905 
Germans .....| 2,107,177 
Slovacks .. 1.910.279 
Ruthenians 388,392 
Slovenes.. 94,679 
Gypsies.... 82.256 
Other natio 94,679 


Germans 8,461,580 
Czechs .....--| 5.472 
Poles .... 
tuthenians. 
Siovenes.. 
Serviansand | 
Croats.... 4 
Italians....... 
toumanians 
Magyars...... 


3,105.21 
1,176,672 
644,926 
675,305 
209,810 
8.139 
3,473,756 Total ......|17,300,357 
As the Czechs, Slovacks, Poles, Ruthe- 
nians, Slovenes, and Servo-Croats are all 
offshoots of the same race, the grand to- 
tal of Slavs reaches something over twen- 
ty-two millions, or more than half of the 
whole population of the Dual Monarchy. 
Were they massed together in one spot, 
like the Germans in Austria and the Mag- 
yars in Hungary, their influence in that 
section would of course be overwhelming. 
As it is, their geographical distribution 
and many internal differences of dialect, 
religion, and political aims help to keep 
them everywhere in an inferior position, 


though the spectre of Pan-Slavism is still 
the official nightmare of German and 


Hungarian statesmen. They are divided 
into two main groups, one dwelling in 
the north, the other in the southwest of 
the monarchy, and between these two 
groups lie precisely those races that are 
most interested in holding them down. 
The Czechs occupy the greater part of 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia; the Slo- 
vacks, the north of Hungary; the Poles, 
the northeast of Galicia; the Ruthenians, 
the rest of Galicia, part of Bukovina, and 
a few districts to the northeast of Hun- 
gary. These form the northern division 
of the Slav race. In the south they are 
split into two groups—the Servo-Croa- 
tians, who inhabit Croatia, Slavonia, Dal- 
matia, Sirmia, and the lands that used to 
be known as the Military Frontier; and 
the Slovenes, who occupy Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and part of Istria and Styria. 

The Germans are about a quarter of 
the Dual Monarchy, but except in Austria, 
where they are still the ruling race, have 
been scattered through the empire, and in 
many districts form small ethnographical 
islands surrounded by Slavs, Magyars, and 
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Roumanians. Upper and Lower Austria, 
with the Duchy of Salzburg and the neigh- 
boring portions of Styria, Carinthia, and 
the Tirol, are the only provinces wholly 
German in speech and sentiment. In 
3ohemia, along the frontiers of Saxony 
and Bavaria, they make a respectable and 
compact colony of over two millions, but 
even so are outnumbered by the Czechs 
in the ratio of five to three. Elsewhere 
they are in considerable minorities, slow- 
ly losing their nationality, and especially 
in Hungary, taking on the complexion of 
the races that hem them in. Their com- 
panion race in the struggle against Pan- 
Slavism, the Magyars, occupy practically 
the whole of central Hungary with a 
foree over six millions strong. Another 
body of them, perhaps a million, is set- 
tled in Transylvania, where, although out- 
numbered by the Roumanians, it keeps up 
its position and vitality by constant inter- 
course with and assistance from the main 
group. 

Among such a jostling crowd of na 
tionalities racial jealousy and antagonism 
were inevitable. In Austria-Hungary they 
have been complicated by the presence 
of certain historical rights. Four hun- 
dred years ago what are now the crown- 
lands of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
formed the Czech Kingdom of St. Vaeslav ; 
and what is now Hungary was then the 
Kingdom of St. Stephen. In 1526 the 
Czechs and Magyars voluntarily offered 
their crowns to the House of Habsburg for 
protection against the Turks. The only 
conditions attached to the gift were that 
the two kingdoms should continue to en- 
joy all their old rights of independence 
and self-government. This contract has 
played a considerable part in the history 
of the Habsburg possessions. It was the 
legal basis for the Hungarian rebellion 
of 1848, and it is used to this day to point 
the justice of the Czech demands for a 
resurrection of their old kingdom. The 
Habsburgs never lived up to their side of 
the agreement. They treated Bohemia 
as the English treated Ireland—as a con- 
quered province to be held down by a 
German garrison in the north—and they 
allowed the Turks to overrun Hungary 
at will. Up to about the middle of the 
eighteenth century the realm of the Habs- 
burgs was a loose collection of crown- 
lands and grand-duchies without unity of 
government, law, or representation, and 
connected by a merely personal tie to 
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the House of Austria. The first sustained 
attempt to break up the territorial system 
and replace it by something approaching 
the modern state was made by Joseph IL., 
the son and successor of Maria Theresa. 
Unluckily, Joseph II. went too far and 
too hurriedly. He had worked out for 
himself, with the help of the French en- 
cyclopzedists, a theory of an ideal Austrian 
Empire, with one language, the German ; 
one law, also the German; one strong, 
centralized government, German again; 
and complete religious freedom. But his 
subjects refused to give up all that was 
most sacred and precious to them for the 
sake of being Germanized; and in the end 
Joseph IT. literally electrified into life the 
very sentiment of nationality he was try- 
ing to stamp out. 

A great wave of patriotism swept 
through the races that had been so near- 
ly extinguished. It was felt among the 
Czechs in the north, among the Poles 
and the oppressed Ruthenians of Galicia, 
among the Magyars in Hungary, and the 
Slavs whom they held in bondage. At 
first it took the form of a swift revival 
of local dialects. Everywhere schools, 
colleges, and literary societies sprang up 
to interest the people anew in the prod- 
ucts of their own tongue. The despised 


Czech and Magyar languages, long rele- 
gated to the peasants, became once more 


the speech of the nobility. From the 
hands of patriotic poets the movement 
spread to patriotic historians, archzolo- 
gists, and finally statesmen, under whose 
guidance it culminated in a demand for 
the restoration of national rights. The 
racial ferment grew through the Napo- 
leonie wars, and received fresh life from 
the repressive policy of Ferdinand and 
Metternich. No amount of persecution 
or ecclesiastical thundering could stop it, 
and it burst at last in the five-cornered 
revolution of 1848. Ferdinand IV. bent 
beneath the first blast of the coming 
storm, and on December 2, 1848, abdi- 
cated in favor of his nephew, the present 
Emperor. 

There was this about the commotion of 
1848 that marked it out from most other 
revolutions: it had no common objective, 
no central rallying-point. Each race felt 
on a sudden the impulse to struggle for 
liberty; but liberty meant a different 
thing to almost every section of the em- 
pire. In Vienna it was a struggle for 
such purely political objects as an ex- 
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tended suffrage, liberty of the press, and 
the publicity of courts of justice. In 
Bohemia the Czechs demanded the recon- 
stitution of the ancient kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Silesia, with a cen- 
tral diet at Prague, and a recognition of 
the equality of the German and Bohemian 
races. In Galicia the Poles asked for the 
management of their own affairs, and the 
Ruthenian peasants called for protection 
against the Poles. In Hungary the 
Servians, Croats, and Roumanians rose 
against the Magyars, and the Magyars 
themselves proclaimed their indepen- 
dence. In the Italian provinces, Milan 
and Venice headed a revolt against all 
Austrian rule whatsoever. 

The revolution failed because it had no 
unity. The aspirations of the different 
races were mutually antagonistic, and it 
was not a matter of much difficulty to 
play them off one against another. By 
1850 Hungary and Italy were ‘ pacified,” 
and a pitiless vengeance taken on all the 
insurrectionists. The young Emperor, a 
mere boy of twenty, was execrated as the 
master of Haynau and the commander 
of the legions which drenched Vienna in 
blood. Two ways lay open to him of 
governing the empire—the way of cen 
tralization, which is the system of most 
of the European countries to-day, and 
the way of federalism, which is tle basis 
of the American commonwealth. He 
chose the former, or had it chosen for 
him. The first ten years of his reign 
were a long attempt to revive Joseph II.’s 
plan of Germanizing the empire from 
Vienna. The army and Church were call- 
ed in to make each section of his empire 
forget that it had ever had an existence 
and language of its own. The policy 
was at least impartial. The Slavs who 
had fought for the dynasty and the Mag- 
yars who revolted against it were treated 
alike. Among both races an inquisito- 
rial police was employed to ferret out 
treason. In Bohemia and Croatia, as in 
Hungary, government appointments were 
placed in German hands; the German 
language was enforced in all the public 
schools and colleges; trial by jury was 
suppressed; and the liberty of the press 
done away with. The Church sanction- 
ed these proceedings with the famous 
declaration that ‘‘all differences of jan- 
guage were the consequence of sin and 
the fall of man,” and presumably could 
not be put an end to too soon. For this 
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they were rewarded with the control of 
all education, public and private, and im- 
munity from civil courts of justice. So 
zealous were Schwarzenberg and Bach in 
their work of clearing away the old na- 
tional landmarks that, by 1860, Prussia 
itself was not more outwardly and offi- 
cially German in all the details of its 
government than this empire of Francis 
Joseph, four-fifths of which had grown to 
hate the very name of German. 

The system failed, as it failed eighty 
years before, as it will fail again if ever 
it is tried. Absolutism is not the key to 
the Austrian puzzle. A single shock 
from the outside was enough to show 
how superficial was the much-prized uni- 
formity. Neither Bohemia nor Hungary 
professed much regret when the war with 
France ended in disaster to the Austrian 
arms. The battle of Solferino did more 
than free the greater part of Lombardy ; 
it broke the back of German absolutism 
in the Austrian Empire. Francis Joseph 
saw that the system of the past ten years 
was dead of its own deserts, and began 
groping towards a compromise that would 
retain German ascendency and at the 
same time go some way towards satisfy- 
ing the various nationalities. Schmer- 
ling was the man chosen to carry out his 
master’s ideas. The new minister drew 


up a constitution in 1861, which was as 
clumsy a fraud as was ever perpetrated 


on an expectant nation. It satisfied no 
one but the Germans, whose political 
power was maintained by a clever ma- 
nipulation of the electoral divisions. 
The Hungarians simply declined to ac- 
cept it; so did the Transylvanians, Vene- 
tians, and Croatians. When the Reichs- 
rath met, one hundred and forty deputies, 
more than a third of the whole number, 
were missing. Bohemia, though the 
Czechs consented to attend at Vienna, 
was hardly more satisfied than Hungary, 
and it seemed as though it was all for no- 
thing that the Emperor had violated his 
Habsburg conscience in granting a con- 
stitution at all. 

Another foreign war and another de- 
feat were necessary to convince the Ger- 
man -speaking Austrians that for them 
the days of absolute control over the 
whole empire had passed away. By what 
characteristic moves Bismarck worked 
the Schleswig-Holstein tangle into a casus 
belli has been told often enough since the 
Chancellor's death. The result of the war 
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was the final expulsion of Austria from 
Italy and from the German confedera- 
tion. Sadowa forced the empire to seek its 
centre of gravity within its own borders, 
and to give an undivided attention to its 
internal troubles. The system of central- 
ization was finally abandoned, and in 1867 
the Hungarians were readmitted to their 
much-longed-for independence. What 
had been known since 1804 as the Austrian 
Empire became now the Dual Monarchy. 
The Emperor was crowned King of Hun- 
gary at Pesth, and the two halves of 
the monarchy entered into a partnership 
agreement—the famous Ausgleich. By 
this compact, which is renewable every 
ten years by a two-thirds majority in both 
Parliaments, all matters of common con- 
cern— foreign affairs, for instance, and 
naval and military matters—are settled by 
delegates from each division of the realm 
meeting twice a year. At the same time 
a commercial and tariff union was com- 
prised in the Ausgleich, and the rate of 
contribution to imperial expenses was 
fixed at about seventy per cent. for Aus- 
tria, and thirty per cent. for Hungary. 
Within these limits Hungary is as free to 
manage her domestic affairs as any State 
in the American Union. 

The inwardness of German expecta- 
tions in consenting to dualism was ex- 
pressed by Count Beust to a Hungarian 
statesman thus: ‘‘ You look after your 
hordes and we'll look after ours.” It may 
be imagined that the Czechs were not 
pleased at seeing home-rule granted to 
the Magyars and withheld from them. 
The historical claim of Bohemia to inde- 
pendence stands on all-fours with that of 
Hungary. It is founded on the same doc- 
ument and coronation oaths, and support- 
ed by the same arguments. The Germans 
saw that the Hungarian success would 
encourage the Czechs to push their de- 
mands with greater zeal, and they relied 
on the now satisfied and complacent Mag- 
yars to aid them in maintaining Ger- 
man ascendency in the Austrian half of 
the monarchy. In this they have not 
been disappointed. The Magyars have 
their own Slav difficulties to attend to, 
and make it a matter of policy to check 
the growing influence of the despised 
race in every part of the empire. The 
politics of Austria-Hungary during the 
last thirty years show a steady German- 
Magyar coalition of resistance to Bohe- 
mian independence; and as the Magyars 
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are supreme in their own division of the 
monarchy, and vote and work as a unit 
on all questions of racial supremacy, their 
influence at Vienna has more than once 
turned the scale against the Czechs. In 
1871 the Emperor, who is probably a fed- 
eralist at heart, issued a rescript acknow- 
Jedging the rights of Bohemia, and prom- 
ising to have himself crowned at Prague. 
The excitement throughout the empire 
was intense. The Magyars threatened 
revolt unless the decree were revoked, on 
the ground that they had undertaken to 
work a dual and not a triple monarchy. 
Joined by the Germans, and aided per- 
haps by Bismarck, their pressure proved 
too much for Francis Joseph, whom they 
forced to go back on his pledged word. 
The odd sight was seen of the Austrian 
police tearing down the imperial procla- 
mation, and ordering the surrender of all 
private copies on pain of imprisonment. 
Bohemia has been often and not inex- 
actly compared with Ireland. In both 
countries there is a fierce and ineradica- 
ble racial antipathy. In both there is a 
demand for home-rule supported by the 
native majority and resisted by the for- 


eign ‘‘garrison.” The position of the 


Germans along the borders of Saxony 
and Bavaria is precisely that of the Eng- 


lish settlers in Ulster. The position of 
the Czechs is precisely that of the Irish 
Nationalists. The German feels for the 
inflammable and ‘‘ interesting” Slav the 
same pitying contempt as the Anglo-Sax- 
on for the Celt, and the Slav retorts upon 
the ‘‘ pig-headed German ”’ the same epi- 
thets that fall from the mouths of Mr. 
John Redmond and his followers. The 
Germans in the central parliament at 
Vienna consider themselves bound in 
honor to the preservation of the German 
colony in Bohemia just as the English 
majority in the House of Commons holds 
itself responsible for the safety of the 
English colony in Ireland. There is, 
however, in Bohemia an added complica- 
tion from two circumstances happily ab- 
sent in the case of Ireland. The first is a 
difference of language, and the second is 
the neighborhood of two great powers, 
each claiming kinship with the warring 
races. A concession to the Czechs tends 
to drive the Germans into the arms of 
their Prussian brethren; and a strength- 
ening of the German “ garrison” is al- 
ways the signal for an appeal from five 
million Czechs to the sympathy of Russia. 
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The language difficulty has come very 
much to the fore within the last two 
years, and forms an important part of the 
whole struggle. In tht spring of 1897 
Count Badeni, the Austrian Premier, js- 
sued a decree placing German and Czech 
on an Official par in Bohemia. As the 
Czechs number 3,644,000, and the Ger 
mans Only 2,159,000, the equality of the 
two tongues in law courts and govern- 
ment departments does not on the sur- 
face of it seem unreasonable. The decree 
went on to provide that after 1901 all of- 
ficials in Bohemia should be acquainted 
with both languages. This, again, how- 
ever inconvenient, is not ipso facto ob- 
jectionable. Nothing, in fact, to the eye 
of legic looks fairer and more impartial 
than Badeni’s proposals. But the Ger 
mans would not listen to them. They 
argued that German Js the language of a 
great commerce and a great literature, 
known and spoken the world over, while 
Czech is a mere Slav dialect, confined at 
most to five million people, and utterly 
useless outside Bohemia. Every edu- 
cated Czech knows German, whereas a 
German would as soon think of learning 
Czech as an English official in Scotland 
of mastering Gaelic. Moreover, they 
pointed out that there are over seventy) 
administrative divisions in Bohemia, con- 
taining a population of a million and a 
half, in which the Czechs number barely 
ten thousand. Why should a German 
letter - carrier or tax -collector in 
districts be made to learn an 
Slavonic dialect? 

There is point in these arguments, but 
none of them quite explains the fury of 
opposition that united the Germans of 
all factions and led to the remarkable 
scenes in the Reichsrath at the end of 
1897. What inspired that opposition was 
the perception that the official equality of 
the two languages was merely the thin 
end of the wedge of Slav inundation, the 
forerunner of German absorption by an 
inferior and hated race. In their fury 
the Germans refused to allow any mea- 
sure to pass the Reichsrath till the lan- 
guage ordinances were repealed. They 
even blocked the Ausgleich, and brought 
on a constitutional deadlock between Aus- 
tria and Hungary, to carry their point. 
All efforts to force a compromise on the 
two races have signally failed, and the 
Germans, after receiving the encourage- 
ment of Count Badeni’s dismissal, are not 


these 
inferior 
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likely to be content with anything short 
of an unqualified repeal of the ordinances. 
At the time of this writing the ordinances 
are in existence rather than in operation 
—at any rate, they have not been formal- 
ly repealed—and the tension between the 
two divisions of the monarchy is rapidly 
reaching a crisis. The Hungarians have 
drawn up a tariff and customs schedule 
of their own, and threaten to enforce it, 
unless the Ausgleich is immediately re- 
newed by the two-thirds majority in the 
Vienna Reichsrath. As the Ausgleich is 
the very basis of the Dual Monarchy, and 
its non-renewal means the destruction of 
every tie but the purely personal one be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, it is hoped 
but hardly expected that eventually the 
Germans will have their own way, and 
the language ordinances be cancelled by 
imperial decree. 

Such a conclusion, even if it were possi- 
ble, would not, of course, be a final answer 
to the Bohemian riddle. It would mere- 
ly restore the status quo, and leave the 
main question as unsettled as at any time 
during the last thirty years. Mr. Glad- 
stone prophesied long ago that federalism 
was the ultimate destiny of Austria-Hun- 
gary. Itisat least certain that the Czechs 
are not easily rebuffed, and will continue 
agitating for their autonomous kingdom 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia until 
they get it. As a warrant of final suc- 
cess they can point to their most striking 
development during the last hundred 
years in music, literature, industry, and 
politics —a development all the more 
striking when compared with the curious 
blight of ineffectiveness and _ lassitude 
that has converted the Germans in Aus- 
tria into emasculated editions of their 
Prussian brethren. Nor is it quite ne- 
cessary to credit all the German prophe- 
cies of what would happen if the realm 
of St. Vacslav became once more a living 
fact. Home-rule in Bohemia need not 


mean inevitably the Slavonization of the- 


whole of Austria. It is true the Czechs 
appeal now to Moscow just as the Ger- 
mans turn to Berlin, but these dramatics 
are at bottom political effects intended 
for home consumption. The tune would 
be quickly changed if the Czar or Kaiser 
were to take them too seriously. What 
the Czechs want is the same independence 
as the Magyars possess, and such inde- 
pendence is as inconsistent with Russian 
as with German domination. It is open 
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to doubt, too, whether the Germans in 
Bohemia would make good their fantastic 
threat of secession in the event of home 
rule. The disposition is strong every- 
where ‘‘to stay and fight it out,” and it 
is not clear how they would be benefited 
by changing the Habsburgs for the Ho 
henzollerns, even supposing the latter 
were inclined to receive an addition of 
several million Catholics. One heard 
much of similar blood and thunder prot- 
estations during the debates on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s home-rule bills, but they were dis- 
counted by most sensible onlookers. <A 
strong man in Austria, taking the right 
moment—which is not when the Aus- 
gleich comes up for its renewal—and ex- 
acting sufficient guarantees for the pro- 
tection of the German minority, might 
close forever an issue which threatens 
the safety of the whole empire so long as 
it remains open. 

The Emperor cannot escape responsibil- 
ity for the non-settlement of this most 
pressing problem. Half the firmness with 
which he opposed the Vatican and abolish- 
ed the Concordat would have been enough 
to force his German and Magyar subjects 
into accepting the inevitable. But the 
Emperor's policy on the Bohemian ques- 
tion has been the merest opportunism, 
distasteful probably to a man of his 
straightforward nature, and adopted, it is 
easy to believe, against his clearer vision. 
Twice he has pushed his resolve to the 
very brink of federalism, and each time 
been forced to hark back at the noisy bid- 
ding of the anti-Slavists. At one time he 
had hopes of shelving the whole question 
by pushing to the front social and eco- 
nomic issues, of which there are enough 
and to spare in Austria- Hungary, and 
flattening out racial enmities beneath the 
steam-roller of universal suffrage. This 
rather desperate project never came to a 
head, the minister who proposed it being 
instantly voted out of office. Nor does 
it seem possible that the German-Czech 
feud is one of those matters that can be 
circumvented or side-tracked. A more 
resolute order of statesmanship, simple in 
its outlines and strong in its determina- 
tion, is rather the needed specific. The 
Emperor might learn from modern Amer- 
ican history, from the civil war, and even 
from the Presidential campaign of 1896, 
how much can be saved to a state by a 
little anticipatory boldness. 

In matters of more purely local policy 
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Francis Joseph has earned the reputation 
of liberalism, mainly on the strength of 
the reforms of the last thirty years. The 
first ten years of his reign were as re- 
actionary as a narrow aristocracy and 
strenuous priesthood could make them; 
and even the latter-day progressiveness 
has not placed Austria- Hungary above 
the political level of the England of 1800. 
But that, considering that the empire to 
which Francis Joseph succeeded was 
practically a feudal state, not unlike Eng- 
land before the Reformation, must count 
for much. Education has been freed from 
clerical control, and the peasant is no long- 
er subject to the lord. The oppressiveness 
of the old trade guilds has been largely 
removed, and commerce allowed more or 
less to take its natural course. Individual 
liberty, with the right of association and 
public meeting, is secured, civil marriages 
permitted, and trial by jury and the free- 
dom of the press exist—on paper, at any 
rate. In actual working, racial enmities 
interfere considerably with the last two 
provisions. The suffrage has been ex- 
tended within the last three years by a 
considerable reduction of the voter's tax; 
but the change, like so many other Aus- 
trian reforms, is more liberal in appear- 
ance than reality. It does not touch the 
device of representation by ‘‘class inter- 
ests,” which is in effect a clever trick for 
the maintenance of German ascendency ; 
and so long as that medizval principle is 
upheld, no electoral system to which an 
Anglo-Saxon could subscribe is possible. 
The voters in the Austrian half of the 
monarchy who are entitled to send depu- 
ties to the Vienna Reichsrath are divided 
into five classes. The landed proprietors, 
holding fiefs from the crown, elect 85 
members, the chambers of commerce 21, 
the cities 118, and the rural communes 
129. The fifth class, composed of laborers 
and small burghers who can pay the pre- 
scribed price of admission—4 gulden— 
was included by Count Badeni in 1896. 
It elects 72 deputies, and increased the 
number of voters from 1,700,000 to 3,600,- 
000. In all this there is not much to 
show that Austria has learned more than 
the alphabet of modern liberalism. But 
on the basis of national rather than inter- 
national comparison, the reign of Francis 
Joseph shows some remarkable advances. 
Whole centuries seem to separate the 
Austria of Metternich from the Austria 
of to-day. 


¢their policy to a successful end. 
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The liberalism of the Cisleithanian half 
of the monarchy has been almost without 
effect on Hungary. The Magyars are a 
one-ideaed race, and in the long-run it is 
the one-ideaed men, like Wilberforce and 
John Bright and Bismarck, who win in 
politics. When her Parliament and con- 
stitution was restored to Hungary and 
recognized by the Austrian Emperor, the 
Magyars set themselves one definite ob- 
ject, to which they have bent all their 
impetuous energy. That object was to 
rulein Hungary as the Germans ruled in 
Austria; and in striving after it they re 
produced down to its most repressive de- 
tail the political system against which 
they rebelled in 1848. The Magyars who 
objected to being Germanized saw no 
harm and no inconsistency in insisting 
that all the Roumanians, Croatians, and 
Slovacks within their borders should be 
Magyarized. Their work has been made 
the easier for them by this, that besides 
being naturally a very gifted people, they 
are the only race in Hungary, except the 
Croatians, who can appeal to historic 
tradition. The Slovacks and Roumanians 
have always been more or less in a state 
of subjection; indeed, the Slovacks to-day 
are little better than serfs to the Hun- 
garian nobles. But with all these ad- 
vantages full credit must be done to the 
undeviating persistency, saved from re- 
lentlessness by a rare political wisdom, 
with which the Magyars have pushed 
Unable 
to denationalize the Croatians, they met 
them half-way in their desire for inde- 
pendence, granted a liberal measure of 
local government, and admitted to the 
Hungarian parliament forty Croatian 
members, whose conduct is governed by 
an ‘“‘in-and-out” clause like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arrangement for the Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster under the home-rule 
bill of 1893. That is to say, they vote 
only on such matters as are of common 
Their 
presence has the grand political virtue of 
satisfying the Croatian demands without 
in any way impairing the ascendency of 
the Magyars. Politics in Hungary do 
not, as in England and America, sway in 
a line from right to left, and the mem- 
bers from Croatia do not find, as the Irish- 
men at Westminster most certainly would 
have found, a permanent opposition ready 
to give them all they ask as a price for 
their assistance in turning out the gov- 
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ernment. A Magyar nobleman would 
never stoop to an alliance with Croatians 
for the sake of driving his brother Mag- 
yars out of office. 

The presence in Transylvania of a 
large colony of Magyar gentry and land- 
owners made inevitable the treatment of 
that dependency on other lines. Home- 
rule would have meant handing over 
their kinsmen to the domination of the 
Roumanian majority, and this the Mag- 
yars were very far from even thinking 
of. They solved the problem by simply 
annexing the entire province and incor- 
porating it with Hungary. On the whole, 
time has justified the boldness of the step. 
The resentment of the Roumanians ran 
at first to extremes, under the shattering 
definiteness of this response to their 
dreams of autonomy; but the hopeless- 
ness of struggling against their dashing, 
tenacious rulers, who see no two sides 
to a question of racial supremacy, has 
brought about a certain forced acquies- 
cence in subjection. With these two 
difficulties off their hands, the Magyars 
went on to make the whole land thor- 
oughly Hungarian in feeling. A _ re- 
stricted suffrage, excluding nineteen- 


twentieths of the people from the polls, 
kept all public affairs in their own grasp. 


The schools became a rather more legiti- 
mate instrument for the development of 
national sentiment, and were deliberately 
worked to that end. Fifty years ago 
German and a bastard monkish Latin 
were the speech of the Hungarian nobil- 
ity in their homes and diets. To-day the 
native tongue is dominant everywhere, 
and a question asked in German is as 
likely as not to be answered in Mag- 
yar with jealous and proud exactitude. 
Where the language is, there ultimately 
is the heart, and the universal enforce- 
ment of Magyar in the schools, colleges, 
parliament, and bureaucracy has proved, 
as in the United States, the most effective 
of all engines for the work of racial ab- 
sorption and fusion. In the last fifty 
years the Magyars have increased nearly 
three times as quickly as any of the sur- 
rounding nationalities. 

In the task of administering the Trans- 
leithanian half of the monarchy, the fierce 
hardihood of their stock has been guided 
by an admirable political intelligence. 
Whatever could be done by way of build- 
ing railroads, remitting taxes on new in- 
dustries, making transportation easy and 
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favorable to domestic manufacturers, and 
excluding foreigners in the allotment of 
state contracts to make Hungary prosper- 
ous, the Magyars have done. At times, 
indeed, their efforts have been almost too 
valiant, and the spirit of their enterprise 
more prodigal and generous than wise. 
In Austria, as in Spain, trade is shackled 
by a contemptuous bureaucracy with a 
hundred entangling regulations, and the 
factory placed some distance behind the 
barracks as an element of national well- 
being. In Hungary the Magyars have 
pushed paternalism to the very opposite 
extreme, forwarding with almost exces- 
sive zeal and readiness every commercial 
scheme that had in it the promise of add- 
ing to the country’s industries. The pol- 
icy has had the result of winning over the 
commercial interests-—-mostly in Jewish 
hands—to their side of the racial issue, 
and still further strengthening their po- 
sition. The development of Hungary 
under the rule of the Magyars, and their 
unbreakable unity as a political force, 
have made their influence pretty nearly 
decisive at Vienna on all questions that 
affect the monarchy as a whole. The 
Austrian delegation to the joint commis- 
sion that meets twice a year to arrange 
imperial affairs is composed of Germans, 
Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, and so on, 
whose varying interests and feuds make 
steady co-operation all but impossible. 
The Hungarian delegation, on the other 
hand, has in it fifty-five Magyars and five 
Croatians working with the directness and 
harmony of a single man. The conse- 
quence is that, in the end, the Hungarian 
view is almost sure to carry the day. So 
far each renewal of the Ausgleich has 
brought substantial modifications in favor 
of Hungary, and it has been noticed al- 
ready how the hopes of the Czechs in Bo- 
hemia have been frustrated more than 
once by the strength and tenacity of Mag- 
yar influence. There may be much 
ground for fault-finding in their treat- 
ment of the peasantry and the subject 
Slav and Roumanian races, but the fact 
remains that the Magyars are the back- 
bone of the Dual Monarchy. 

The visitor to the parliaments of Pesth 
and Vienna will find there a compact 
summing-up of the difference between 
Hungary and Austria. The debates at 
Pesth are conducted only in one tongue; 
the parliamentary machine works with 
less friction than even the English House 
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of Commons, because practically there is 
only one party and only one programme; 
there are discussions and eloquent ha- 
rangues, but no organized opposition, and 
consequently no obstruction, unless the 
small band of Kossuth irreconcilables 
can be called a party of obstruction. 
From this scene of quiet, one-sided gov- 
ernment the change is violent to the Vi- 
enna Reichsrath, where a single sitting 
will often produce speeches in six or seven 
different tongues, and parties past num- 
bering and comprehension revolve in a 
chaos of polyglot intrigue round the hap- 
less ministry. Of the four hundred and 
twenty-five members of the Austrian par- 
liament it is possible to make some fifteen 
distinct groups. There are Germans 
from Bohemia and Moravia who will 
hear of no compromise on the language 
question, and there are the German land- 
owners who take up a milder attitude. 
There are Germans who make a creed of 
anti-Semitism, Germans who are opposed 
to clerical domination, Germans who sup- 
port the Church on all questions, Ger- 
mans who wish to incorporate Austria 
with Prussia, Germans who want univer- 
sal suffrage, and Germans who are the 
special guardians of agrarian interests. 
There are Poles who want home-rule in 


Galicia and unrestricted freedom to op- 
press the Ruthenians, and there are Ru- 
thenians who oppose on principle every- 


thing that the Poles demand. There are 
Czechs who think of nothing but the au- 
tonomy of Bohemia on their own terms, 
and other Czechs who work for concilia- 
tion with the Germans. There are Slavs 
who look forward to the union of all 
southern Slavs intoa self-governing prov- 
ince, and Italians whose object is the di- 
vision of the Tirol into German and 
Italian sections. If from such a confu- 
sion of groups and creeds there can be 
picked out a single principle which may 
be said to divide Austrian politics in two, 
that principle would be the same as un- 
derlies the resonant commonplaces of the 
Republican and Democratic conventions 
in America. The Germans favor central- 
ization, and the other races federation. 
With such conditions obtaining, proph- 
ecies of disruption were to be expected, 
and have been frequent, but the realm 
still holds together. Three bonds unite 
all its discordant nationalities. The first 
is the monarchy; the second the army; 
and the third the international necessity 
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of the existence of Austria - Hungary. 
The monarchy is accepted everywhere, 
and no race or faction wishes to replace 
it with any other form of government. 
or can conceive of any one but a Habs- 
burg occupying it. The power of the 
throne, always great, is now unusual 
ly so; partly because the intrigues and 
wranglings of small political groups 
make the Emperor's support or disfavor 
of supreine moment, and partly because 
the character of Francis Joseph, his un- 
tiring labors and conspicuous fairmind- 
edness, as well as the great tragedies 
of his life, have made him to all his peo- 
ples an object of sympathy and respect. 
A second and even stronger tie is the 
army. It stands asa visible badge of sol- 
idarity that takes no account of race or 
creed, and lays upon German, Slav, and 
Magyar alike the duty of obedience, not 
to the Emperor of Austria as such, nor 
to the King of Hungary as such, but to 
the ruler of the Dual Monarchy. Every 
man has served in it, done something, 
sacrificed something for it, and every 
man carries with him through life a re 
flection of its broad imperial temper. 
The nature of the third bond of union 
was explained by the Czech historian, 
Palacky, when he wrote that ‘‘even if it 
were not already in existence, an Aus- 
trian Empire would have to be estab- 
lished, not only to insure the welfare of 
the numerous nationalities involved, but 
also to secure the peace of Europe.”’ 

The dictum needs some development. 
That the preservation of the Dual Mon- 
archy is essential to European peace will 
hardly be denied by any one who tries to 
picture the scramble its partition would 
involve among Russia, Germany, and 
Italy—the three countries that dwell upon 
its borders and claim kinship with four- 
fifths of its inhabitants. Nor are ‘the 
numerous nationalities involved” less 
concerned in its maintenance. Dismem- 
berment would mean for them the very 
fate of absorption each and all are most 
anxious to avoid, and a final answer, 
from which there could be no appeal ex- 
cept by insurrection, to their dreams of 
autonomy. It is not for admission into 
the Russian Empire that the Czechs are 
agitating, nor to be housed by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. that the Germans are op- 
posing them. So far the triple bond of 
attachment to the army and monarchy 
and self-interest has been able to keep 
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the realm intact. But the situation is 
and must be one of the greatest hazard. 
The geographical position of the Dual 
Monarchy, and the responsibilities it as- 
sumed by occupying Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, make its foreign policy a matter 
of arrangement between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. It is practically forced to 
follow the lead of its two powerful neigh- 
bors, and preserve an embarrassing neu- 
trality when they disagree. Were dis- 
memberment to set in, it could rely on 
no friendly state coming to its rescue, 
least of all on its partners in the Triple 
Alliance. Austria-Hungary must work 
out its own salvation, and float or sink 
without help from outside. It is this iso- 


lation that constitutes the peril of the 
internal feuds that have paralyzed the 
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2 | eee is divided into three 
i great classes,” says a learned Ger- 


man follower of the philosopher Hegel: 
‘those who are Hegelians and are proud 
of it; those who are Hegelians and pro- 
test against it; and those who are Hegel- 
ians without knowing it.” In their colo- 
nial policy the nations of the earth might 
be put into three similar categories: 
those which, like Germany, are proud of 
their colonization ; those which, like Eng- 
land, colonize with apprehension; and the 
United States,which for more than a hun- 
dred years has been a great colonial pow- 
er without suspecting it. Because we 
have heretofore had no far-lying islands, 
or yellow or brown nations of dependents, 
we have been accused of entering on ‘‘a 
colonial policy ” of which we understand 
neither the responsibilities nor the dan- 
gers; but though the term “colonies ”’ 
sounds strange, the thing itself is as fa- 
miliar to us as vote by ballot. 

What is the essential in the conception 
of acolony? Is it anything more than a 
tract of territory subordinate to the in- 
habitants of a different tract of country, 
and ruled by authorities wholly or in 
part responsible to the main administra- 
tion instead of to the people of their own 
region? Distance is not necessary to 
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realm during the past two years. They 
must find their own remedies if deeompo- 
sition is to be prevented. The constitu- 
tional specific of *‘ justice towards all na- 
tionalities” has failed, because even tle 
persuasive authority of the Emperor has 
not been able to secure for it a fair trial, 
and no other prescription is in sight that 
promises anything more than a tempo- 
rary relief. The state physician whose 
moderating influence has restrained even 
if it could not kill the national 
ders is now an old man; the heir-ap- 
parent is little known or cared for; and 
it is hard to resist the gravest fears of 
what may happen to the Dual Monarchy 
when the patient wisdom of Francis Jo- 
seph is no longer a rallying-point to his 
subjects. 


disor- 
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make a colony: Algeria is only twenty- 
four hours steaming from Marseilles, yet 
isa French colony. Separation from the 
home country is not necessary in true 
colonization, for Siberia is one of the 
greatest examples of a modern colony. A 
hegira of settlers over the seas is not ne- 
cessary for colonization ; is not Javaa col- 
ony, though only 60,000 of its 24,000,000 
people are Dutch? Arbitrary control is 
no necessary part of colonization, for no- 
where in the world is there greater free- 
dom of local government than in Aus- 
tralia. Alien or inferior races are not 
necessary for colonial life: Newfound- 
land has no Indians. The important 
thing about colonies is the coexistence of 
two kinds of government, with an ulti- 
mate control in one geographical region 
and dependence in the other; and since 
1784 there has never been a year when in 
the United States there have not been 
side by side snch a ruling nation and 
such subject colonies, only we choose to 
call them “‘ Territories.” 

Even that term perhaps carries with it 
an idea of settled representative govern- 
ment, of inchoate Statehood; but we have, 
or have had, nearly every variety of col- 
onies known to history, from recently 
occupied conquests, like Puerto Rico, with 
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no régime except the will of the military 
commander, through all the gradations 
up toa community like New Mexico, long 
on the verge of becoming a State. We 
have military stations, such as Fort Snell- 
ing, which are almost as free from any 
near-by control as Gibraltar; we have 
had a distant protectorate in Liberia; 
our Indian agents have a status very like 
that of British residents in the native 
states of India; our share in the control 
of Samoa resembles that of Belgium in 
the Congo Free State; the Aves Islands 
and Navassa are in their political status 
very like the English Bahamas; the 
French in Madagascar have set up a sys- 
tem resembling our control of Alaska; 
and the great self-governing Dominion 
of Canada is not so completely subject to 
home control as our own Territory of 
Oklahoma. 

Notwithstanding the variety of our 
dependencies, no one doubts that, in prac- 
tice, the colonial aims, methods, and 
purposes of Brother Jonathan have 
been very different from those of other 
great powers, although the foundations 
of his system are much the same. Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Portugal, Eng- 
land, are small, thickly populated coun- 
tries, with boundaries pressed close to- 
gether by centuries of hammering wars; 
hence they are forced to seek their colo- 
nial expansion on other continents or in 
other oceans. We, on the other hand, 
up to 1898, have been able to expand in 
regions almost uninhabited, and near our 
own doors. All European nations have 
found it a problem how to regulate the 
trade of their colonies, and hard to en- 
force their regulations; but our colonies 
have heretofore been simply admitted 
into our unlimited inter-State free trade, 
and have desired no special status in for- 
eign commerce. Foreign colonies have 
always been pulling their home countries 
into wars, or at best into international 
scrapes; Brother Jonathan has never had 
to fight for the defence of his colonies, 
and only once against one of them. 
English and Russian statesmen are at 
this moment brooding over the question 
whether their outlying possessions would 
be loyal in case of war; never, since 
the civil war, have we doubted that our 
colonies would stand by us in any crisis. 
The English in India are 100,000 against 
300,000,000 natives; our red, black, and 
white aliens altogether make up less than 


a fourth part of our population. The iron 
subjection of dependencies to a distant 
rule is a principle as old as the Pheeni 
cian trading-posts on the Mediterranean ; 
but from the beginning of our federal 
history up to 1898, Americans have ac- 
cepted it as an axiom that our colonies 
were eventually to become States of the 
Union. Notwithstanding the talk about 
imperial federation, it is plain that Eng 
land must continue to have colonies so 
long as English hearts hold their cour 
age; but, up to the Spanish war, Brother 
Jonathan never looked in the face the 
prospect of a Union in which there 
should be permanent colonies. 

With all due allowance for special con- 
ditions, the truth remains that the United 
States has had a long and varied experi 
ence of colonization; and whatever is 
done in the future will be based on the 
habits of the past. For good or evil we 
have taken on ourselves the task of gov 
erning new dependencies. How far does 
the history of our own Territorial system 
throw light on the capacity of Americans 
to perform that task? For convenience 
of treatment the history of our coloniza 
tion may be taken up under the follow- 
ing topics: 1. Foundation of a Territorial 
system (1780-1803). 2. Internal colonies 
in the West (1803-1898). 3. Absorption 
of French and Spanish colonies, and Ore 
gon (1803-1848). 4. Liberia (1817-1861) 
5. Indian reservations (1830-1898). 6. 
Territorial slavery (1820-1862). 7. Utah, 
and the South during reconstruction 
(1865-1886). 8. Outlying colonies (1856- 
1898). 


Notwithstanding that the Revolution 
was a protest against a colonial régime, 
the mode] for the original American Ter- 
ritorial system, which has so far been 
little altered, was the previous colonial 
administration of Great Britain. That 
system in most colonies included five 
principles: the right to annex territory 
without the consent of its inhabitants; 
the right to dispose of the lands; control 
of the aborigines; allowance of personal 
rights and privileges, guaranteed by a 
charter; and an administration consist 
ing of an appointed Governor, appointed 
judges, and a legislature whose statutes 
were subject to the veto of the Governor, 
and also to annulment by the home gov- 
ernment. Every one of these principles 
was adopted in the earliest Territorial ar- 
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rangements of the United States; and 
most of them are still parts of our colo- 
nial organization. We inherited also, 
and have since enlarged, that double pop- 
ulation which all over the globe embar- 
rasses European colonies—a white race in 
the midst of inferior native races—and 
hence a double system of law, with the 
presumption always in favor of the white 
settler. To this was added the special 
complication of the negro slaves—al ways 
a subject of dissension in America, and 
of interference from abroad. 

Annexations began with the Virginian 
invasion of the Northwest Territory in 
1778; since that time the consent of pre- 
viously existing independent govern- 
ments has been obtained in two cases— 
Texas and Hawaii; but there has not 
been an instance in the history of the 
United States in which a popular vote 
has been taken by the inhabitants of an 
annexed region, except in the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to secure St. Thomas in 1867 
By purchase, conquest, or voluntary union 
the United States has exercised all the 
rights of annexing new colonies which 
have ever been enjoyed by any colonizing 
power. 

The ownership and disposition of lands 
in colonies has also been a principle of 
the federal government ever since the ex- 
tinction of the State claims to the North- 
west in 1784. While recognizing previous 
private holdings, and while making vari- 
ous deductions for State reservations, the 
immense areas of wild lands have been as 
completely national property as the Ger 
man ‘‘ Hinterland” in Africa or the Rus 
sian holdings in Siberia. The principal 
change from earlier colonial conditions is 
that the United States has never tried to 
exact quit-rents, and has seldom leased 
public lands; but it has followed the 
earlier English colonial principle of put- 
ting the ownership as speedily as possible 
into private hands; and during the last 
fifty years it has sold or given lands in 
small parcels to actual occupants. 

The settlement of the lands has made 
it necessary to provide a system of colo- 
nial government till the Territories were 
ready to enter the Union as States. Here 
again the plan was simply to follow the 
time-honored English idea of granting a 
written charter, in which personal rights 
should be defined and a form of govern- 
ment indicated. The germ of our colo- 
nial system is a vote of the Continental 
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Congress of October 10, 1780, elaborated in 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which 
systematized and enlarged these principles, 
and was the first great colonial charter 
granted by the United States. Besides a 
bill of rights, a detailed system of Terri 
torial government was sketched ; it was to 
include two successive stages of adminis 
tration—a temporary form, in which the 
Governor and judges appointed by Con 
gress could make laws subject to annul- 
ment by Congress; and later a Territorial 
legislature, with a veto power in the Gov- 
ernor. From that day to this the acts of 
Congress creating Territories have fol- 
lowed the main principles of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Nor has the control by 
the Federal government been nominal; 
Governors and judges have been appoint 
ed, instructed, and sometimes removed 
by the President, and Territorial statutes 
have repeatedly been disapproved by Con- 
gress. 

In cases where the population was in- 
considerable, the Federal government has 
held colonies without a charter. For in- 
stance, the territory west of the Missouri 
remained without any organization from 
1820 to 1854; California never had an 
organized Territorial government; and 
Alaska has for thirty-one years remained 
an unchartered colony. <A case perhaps 
even more striking is that of the District 
of Columbia, which is now administered 
by commissioners appointed by the Pre- 
sident; it is taxed by act of Congress, 
without the slightest representation, even 
by a delegate in Congress; and it has no 
coutrol of its own local affairs. From the 
beginning the policy of the United States 
has been applied to some colonies which 
needed a special arbitrary régime and 
were not able to sustain any representa- 
tive government of their own. 


After a slow preliminary growth, about 
1800 the feeble American colonies began 
to experience an amazing movement from 
the Eastern world to the Western world, 
and from the Atlantic coast to the in- 


terior valley. The ‘‘Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe” is no more romantic; the inva- 
sions of Goths and Visigoths were less 
far-reaching. In all essentials the con- 
ditions of our first colonial settlements 
were reproduced and magnified. A tract 
of land which last week was a virgin 
forest, and yesterday a backwoods farm, 
is to-day a village, to-morrow a county- 
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seat, next month a Territorial capital, 
and next year the seat of government in 
a rich and populous State. 

The transformation is not solely the 
work of Americans born; the raw Irish 
lad is soon to be the owner of a block of 
houses; the runaway German apprentice 
will shortly build a music-hall; the Nor- 
wegian ploughman has the most valuable 
farm in the county; and the poor Eng- 
lish weaver lives to see his children name 
the manufacturing city which he has 
founded after the Devonshire hamlet in 
which he was born. 

To be sure, the same process has gone 
forward in Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and Siberia; but no- 
where on such a scale, nor with such a 
variety of race elements. From 1820 to 
1898, 18,000,000 foreign immigrants have 
come to our shores; and whatever their 
adherence to their original national char- 
acter, their children, or at least their 
grandchildren, are no longer colonists, 
but complete Americans. The frontier 
has repeatedly been transformed from a 
group of colonies to a belt of the States 
of the Union, which again send out new 
swarms. With all the unfavorable con- 
ditions of a growth too rapid to be re- 
fined, the result has been a lesson to the 
world in the art of practical coloniza- 
tion. Montana is a rude community, 
but it has got farther forward in civiliza- 
tion in thirty years than Cuba in thirty 
decades. North Dakota needs polishing, 
but it is a better place than Algeria. 
When Brother Jonathan draws a long 
breath, as he begins his work of shaping 
a new batch of communities, let him re- 
member that out of the most diverse 
white colonists he can make a race of 
Americans! 


With the admission of the States of 
Tennessee in 1796, and Ohio in 1802, the 
machinery of colonial government was in 
full operation; and before 1822 Indiana, 
Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri passed through the four successive 
stages of unorganized colonies, of colonies 
with appointed law-makers, of colonies 
with a local legislature, and of full-fledged 
States. Meanwhile the United States had 
advanced another step in colonization, 
by the annexation of large territories al- 
ready inhabited by people of alien races, 
languages, religions, and laws. 

Wher Louisiana was annexed in 1803, 


it had a population of about 42,000, as 
against 5,500,000 in the rest of the United 
States. There was a state Church, a sys 
tem of civil law founded on Roman juris 
prudence, and most of the people, black 
and white, understood no language except 
French. Since 1769 the government had 
been the harsh and corrupt rule of Span- 
ish officials, themselves disliked by the 
people. The ceremonies of transfer, then 
novel in the experience of the United 
States, may perhaps be a useful prece- 
dent: ‘‘ Being convened in the hall of 
the Hétel de Ville of New Orleans,” re 
ported Governor Claiborne and General 
Wilkinson, ** the Commissioners, accom 
panied on both sides by the chiefs and 
officers of the army and navy, by the 
municipalities and divers respectable citi 
zens of their respective republicks, . 
Citizen Loussat delivered to the 
said Commissioners of the United States 
in their publick sitting the keys of the 
city of New Orleans, declaring that he 
discharges from their oaths of fidelity to 
the French Republick the citizens and in- 
habitants of Louisiana.” 

The critical question of the temporary 
government of the ceded territory was 
settled by Congress providing that the 
President might designate some one to 
take the functions previously conferred 
on the Spanish or French administra- 
tors. Claiborne therefore proclaimed to 
the Louisianians that ‘‘the American 
people receive you as brothers, and will 
hasten to extend to you a participation in 
the inestimable rights which have form- 
ed the basis of their own unexampled 
prosperity.” As soon as Congress could 
reach the matter a regular Territorial act 
was passed, March 26, 1804,0n the gen- 
eral model of the first stage of the North- 
west Territory. In October, 1804, three 
unofficial commissioners, appointed by a 
public meeting at New Orleans, appeared 
at Washington to voice the bitter protests 
of the Louisianians: they complained that 
their province had been divided into two 
territories, that their slave trade was for- 
bidden, that they had only a limited right 
of trial by jury, that their land titles were 
questioned, that their official language 
was changed, that their civil law was ad- 
ministered by judges who did not know 
civil law, that they did not like their Gov- 
ernor, and had no legal appeal from his 
decisions. It was the period commem- 
orated by the local artist in Cable’s novel 
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with his ‘‘ pigshoe of Lou-isiana rif-using 
to hanter the h-Union.” 

In this long indictment we have most 
of the complaints which have recurred 
whenever the United States has colo- 
nized former French or Spanish territory : 
the new citizens naturally claim all the 
privileges of the old régime, and also 
all the benefits of the American political 
system. However advantageous the Eng- 
lish common law is in criminal cases, 
it sets up principles of inheritance and 
property rights very different from those 
to which the Latin races have always 
adhered. On the other hand, in de- 
manding an elective legislature instead 
of the small appointed council, the Louisi- 
anians clamored for what they had never 
possessed for a moment under the old ré- 
gime. Yet Congress good-naturedly passed 
another act, January 28, 1805, granting 
them the second stage of Territorial gov- 
ernment, with an elective assembly, and 
promising them speedy admission as a 
State. Nor had they long to wait. April 
10, 1812, when the population was still 
only 85,000, Louisiana was admitted to 
the Union. 

When the Floridas were finally annex- 
ed by the treaty of 1819, very much the 
same trouble came up again. As in the 
case of Louisiana, the inhabitants were 
promised religious freedom, the right to 
remove into Spanish dominions if they 
chose, or to be ‘‘ incorporated in the Un- 
ion of the United States....and admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the privileges, 
rights, and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States.” After some experi- 
ence of the pocos dias delays of Spanish 
administration, the province was duly 
transferred to General Andrew Jackson, 
July 17,1821; and he at once gave notice 
that the old laws continued in force, and 
that the old civil officers would continue 
for the time being. 

Under acommission as Governor, Jack- 
son was authorized by the President to 
exercise ‘‘all the powers and authorities 
heretofore exercised by the Governor and 
Captain-General and Intendant of Cuba, 
and by the Governors of East and West 
Florida, within the said provinces,” ex- 
cept the laying of new taxes and the 
granting of lands. This fine bold position 
suited Jackson, and within three months 
Colonel Callava, the former Spanish Gov- 
ernor, declared that Jackson threatened 
to put him into a dungeon, a suggestion 
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** which could not but raise a blush in my 
face, and disorder my stomach in the very 
act of eating, ... and I felt myself attacked 
by a deadly pain.’”’ The wicked threat 
was carried out by soldiers, who escorted 
him before the terrible ‘‘Don Andrew 
Jackson.” That potentate, ‘‘ with much 
violence and furious gestures,” harangued 
his prisoner for two hours, in a language 
which Callava, perhaps to his own peace 
of mind, did not understand, and finally 
the Governor in esse sent the Governor 
in fuisse to prison. 

Behind the comic side of this episode 
there were two issues of some importance. 
Callava was trying to carry away some 
documents which Jackson considered the 
public property of his colony; and Jack- 
son was exercising authority such as no 
person in time of peace could possibly 
have claimed in any other part of the 
United States, through troops who could 
nowhere else be used for such purposes. 
Since this is a difficulty of a kind likely 
to occur in our new possessions, it is wor- 
thy of note that Fromentin, the Federal 
judge, attempted to release Callava by a 
habeas corpus, which Jackson disregard- 
ed; and that Monroe's cabinet was much 
perturbed by the happening. In 1822 
this extraordinary use of arbitrary Span- 
ish principles within the free United States 
was withdrawn, by the organization of a 
regular Territorial government. 

A very curious kind of colonization was 
that of Oregon. Here alone, in our whole 
territorial history, is a region claimed, 
occupied, and eventually held as a colony 
planted in no man’s land. From the 
Lewis and Clark expedition of 1805-7 to 
the Oregon Act of 1848 there was never 
any government except the voluntary 
association of neighbors in local affairs; 
and from 1818 to 1846 there was joint oc- 
cupancy with Great Britain, from which 
might be drawn some lessons useful in 
Samoa. 

In every one of these cases the work 
of civilization was finally successful, but 
there are still traces of the old order of 
things. Louisiana to this day has a spe- 
cial system of civil law; Spanish titles 
still sometimes vex the courts of Florida; 
and the Oregon controversy was not final- 
ly settled till 1872. ‘ 


While Brother Jonathan was adding to 
his territory, and gaining experience in 
colonization, a movement had begun for 
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ridding him of a part of his children, by 
colonizing the free blacks in Africa. The 
first trouble was to find a part of the 
earth where persons would be received 
who, as Jefferson neatly phrased it, were 
‘**not malefactors, but guilty of what the 
safety of society under actual circum- 
stances obliges us to treat as a crime ’— 
that is, men who were determined to 
be free. In 1820 the first realization of 
the idea was carried out by President 
Monroe, in connection with the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, when eighty- 
six negroes were sent to the African 
coast. From that time for many years 
the United States took, in the scattered 
settlements first known as Liberia and 
Monrovia, an interest summed up by 
Amos Kendall as follows: ‘‘To colonize 
captured Africans, to build homes for 
them... to purchase ships for their con- 
venience, to build forts for their protec- 
tion, to supply them with arms and mu- 
nitions of war, to enlist troops to guard 
them, and to employ the army and navy 
in their defence.” In 1837 the people 
constituted themselves the Common- 
wealth of Liberia, and in 1847 the lit- 
tle state declared itself sovereign and 
independent. Like many other small 
nations, Liberia soon found herself in- 
volved in a quarrel with Great Britain. 
Had the settlement been one of white 
men, there can be little doubt that the 
United States would have acknowledged 
the duty of protecting it. As it was, the 
administration of President Polk refused 
even to acknowledge Liberia as an inde- 
pendent nation. England, however, came 
to terms with the little land, agreed to re- 
spect the ‘‘sovereignty”” of Liberia, and 
gave her a cutter with four guns—all ex- 
actly like a picture in Punch; but not 
till 1862 did the United States. recognize 
Liberia as a sister nation. In 1884 Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen said that ‘* Liberia, 
although not a colony of the United 
States, began its independent career as an 
offshoot of the country, which bears to it 
a quasi-parental relationship.” 

The colony of Liberia is almost the 
only example of an eddy of Western civ- 
ilization turning Eastward; and it was 
too feeble a movement to affect either 
slavery or territorial rights in America or 
Africa. President Lincoln made an at- 
tempt to revive the scheme by placing a 
new colony in Central America. Per- 
haps the Liberians may some day be 
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stirred up by the good fortune of the 
Hawaiians to offer themselves to be a 
recognized colony of Brother Jonathan’s. 
At present our relation to Liberia is prac- 
tically that of a protectorate. 


Much has been said during this year of 
war and peace about the difficulties of 
governing inferior races, especially in a 
colony, and we are left to infer that for 
such a task Brother Jonathan is both raw 
and clumsy. To say nothing of the ne- 
gro question, we have had on our hands 
ever since 1775 the Indians, inhabitants 
of our colonies — pagans, savages, ene- 
mies, splendid fighting-men, yet wards of 
the nation. 

From the beginning the Federal gov- 
ernment has had definite and righteous 
principles. It has recognized the Indian's 
right of occupancy in his lands; it has 
tried to keep them separate from white 
settlers; and it has looked forward to his 
civilization. Our chief trouble has been 
that in every attempt to give the Indians 
such a status in our colonial system as is 
occupied by the Ceylonese under English 
rule, or the Javanese under Dutch rule, 
we have run up against a total difference 
of conditions. Few of the Indians are 
or ever will be tillers of the soil, and 
hence ten white families can live on a 
tract too small for one Indian family: 
and most of the tribes have no traditional 
social organization which can be used as 
a foundation for modern life. 

The reservation system, finally put in 
force about 1830, has been the essential 
feature of our Indian colonies, for it pro- 
vides at the same time personal protection, 
a kind of local government, and ease of 
national administration. The defect of 
this system is best seen in the present 
condition of the so-called ‘‘ five civilized 
nations”—one of the most perplexing of 
Brother Jonathan’s colonial experiments. 
The Indian Territory has a legal status 
very like that of the native states of 
India. There is a little legislature and 
an executive; there is a tribal title to the 
lands of the Territory; but everything 
is in confusion. Legally the lands are 
held in common, but in one of the tribes 
about half the land is actually possessed 
by sixty-one persons. Legally none but 
persons of Indian blood can share in the 
privileges of the colony; but if a white 
man marries an Indian, he thereby be 
comes an Indian, and their children are 
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‘‘Tndians,” and share in the tribal prop- 
erty. Legally no one can give title to 
the lands except the tribe, yet there are 
towns of five thousand people plumped 
down on Indian lands without a shadow 
of tribal grant. Legally the Territory 
should be reserved for Indians: actual- 
ly there are nearly five times as many 
whites as Indians. Legally crime should 
be repressed by the United States judges 
in adjoining States and Territories ; act- 
ually, according to Mr. Dawes, one judge 
has in fifteen years sentenced a thousand 
desperadoes to be hanged, and the supply 
seems undiminished. 

For the intolerable condition of af- 
fairs in the Indian Territory there are 
several reasons, all of which may suggest 
the need of wisdom in organizing colonies 
the The Indians have for 
nearly a century been treated as ‘‘ domes- 
tie dependent nations” with whom trea- 
ties could be made; and yet they have 
not the numbers or the stability to pro- 
tect their lands or themselves from the 
aggressions of the white so-called ‘‘ in- 
truders.” On the other hand, the five 
‘nations ” claim to own grazing, mineral, 
and coal lands of such value that it is a 
piece of luck to be born a Cherokee baby. 
The tribal system of land-holding is not 
suited to the conditions of the Indians 
themselves, and the United States has 
made great efforts to induce them, both in 
the Indian Territory and in other reser- 
vations, to accept land in severalty; but 
if this is done there is reason to believe 
that in the long-run most of the Indians 
will part with their individual lands and 
be left homeless. 

The deadlock in Indian affairs is not 
due to the injustice of the government or 
to the rapacity of officials, but to the 
character of the Indians and of the fron- 
tiersman. The inability of the United 
States either to civilize the mass of the 
Indians where they stand or to protect 
them from the greed of the frontiersman 
is one of the things which must give 
greatest anxiety as we look into the fu- 
ture of external colonies with large ne- 
gro, Hawaiian, or Malay population. 


over seas. 


From most of the dangers of a colonial 
system the United States has been hap- 
pily free; we have never lost a colony 


in war, or suffered from a colonial in- 

surrection other than Indian outbreaks. 

The ticklish question of ‘‘ taxation with- 
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out representation” is settled by giving 
the Territories a representation, and then 
paying their expenses out of the national 
treasury. One terrible, persistent, and 
agonizing colonial question we have had 
—the question of slavery; and it was the 
direct occasion of the civil war. The 
difficulty, simply stated, was that, down 
to the Mexican. war, the question was 
settled by giving a part of the Territories 
to the South and part to the North—as 
though the protectionists were to con- 
trol Hawaii, and the free-traders Puerto 
Rico. 

The compromise of 1850 practically 
extended the geographical line to the 
Californian boundary. Unfortunately, 
the compromise dodged the real issue 
by using obscure phraseology, and in 
1854 the Kansas-Nebraska Act introduced 
the new and baneful principle of ‘‘ squat- 
ter sovereignty,” by which the colonies 
were left to decide for themselves on the 
momentous question of slavery. The 
next step was an attempt by the two sec- 
tions to control the new colony of Kan- 
sas by sending emigrants into it; the re- 
sult was anger, mutual denunciation, 
rival colonial governments, and a local 
civil war; an attempt was made to force 
Kansas into the Union with the ‘*‘ Lecomp- 
ton” slavery constitution, against the 
known and expressed will of the people. 
This curious outcome of ‘ popular sov- 
ereignty ” shocked the moral sense of 
the nation; and Abraham Lincoln, 
three years later, was the agent of the 
nation in putting an end to this great 
colonial question; and in 1862 he signed 
an act of Congress destroying slavery in 
all the Territories. 

In thus declaring all the colonies free, 
Congress did more than to assert a splen- 
did principle of human rights; it settled 
once for all the question of national su- 
premacy; it asserted the right of Con- 
gress to legislate for the American col- 
onies, both those then existing and such 
as might later be annexed; it made it 
certain that thenceforth there would be a 
tolerably uniform system of colonial ad- 
ministration. Of é¢ourse this gives to 
Congress precisely those despotic powers 
the application of which at the hands of 
Parliament caused our American Revolu- 
tion. Congress may permit colonies to 
govern themselves in minor matters, but 
it has complete power to legislate for 
every colony, and no act of a Congress 
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can bind its successors to refrain from 
exercising its powers. 


The broad principle of colonial regula- 
tion seemed very simple in 1862, when 
there was no expectation of keeping up 
permanent colonies; for as soon as the 
seven then existing Territories should be 
admitted as States, the question would 
disappear. At the end of the civil war, 
however, the power of Congress over col- 
onies was invoked in three unexpected 
directions—in reorganizing the Southern 
States, in breaking up polygamy in Utah, 
and in providing for the new colony of 
Alaska. 

At that time and since, the best con- 
stitutional lawyers have been unable to 
frame any theory which fits the case of 
the seceded and beaten States. Charles 
Sumner set up the ingenious theory that 
secession was State suicide, and that the 
Southern communities had reverted to 
Territories. Thaddeus Stevens denied 
the seceded States even a status as Terri- 
tories, and looked upon them as conquer- 
ed provinces, to be organized at the plea- 
sure of Congress; in fact, the South was 
for several years in a colonial status, sub- 
ject to a degree and pertinacity of na- 
tional interference never known by any 
organized ‘‘ Territory.” Military Govern- 
ors were appointed for them, and these 
Governors removed State officials, made 
appointments, reorganized city govern- 
ments, ignored State laws, retried persons 
acquitted by the State courts, compelled 
the judges to call negro jurors, and even 
presumed to regulate the sale of whiskey. 
Gradually the States were readmitted to 
the privileges of the Union, under oner- 
ous conditions not required of other States ; 
and in 1871, Georgia, the last reconstruct- 
ed colony, was readmitted to the Union. 

The relations of Congress to Utah in- 
clude the only colonial insurrection in 
our history, and mark the highest point 
which has ever been reached in the direc- 
tion of annulling colonial statutes and 
controlling colonial government. The 
Mormons went out to Utah in 1846, while 
it was still Mexican, and were much 
chagrined to find themselves transferred 
to the very nation which they had been 
seeking to escape. In 1850, when the 
Territorial government was organized, 
Brigham Young was made Governor; 
but in 1857 a new Territorial Governor 
was sent out, with troops to back him, 


and Young called on the people to resist 
the troops. In April, 1858, President 
Buchanan proclaimed the Mormons to bi 
guilty of treason, and they at last yield 
ed. During the civil war Utah was out 
of the currents of national life, but i: 
1862, 1874, 1882, and 1886 Congress passe 
sweeping acts abolishing the whole Mor 
mon régime. The ‘‘ Edmunds- Tucke: 
Act” of 1886 dissolved the corporatio: 
known as ‘‘The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints,” and confiscated its 
property for the support of schools. Afte: 
thirty-seven years of resistance to‘ th: 
laws of Congress, the Mormons at last 
yielded; a convenient ‘‘ revelation” took 
away the religious sanction of polygamy 
the Church managed to hide the most o! 
its property; but the resistance was bro 
ken, and in 1896 the long-delayed State 
hood was conferred. 

Though the United States was victori 
ous in the end, the whole affair shows 
that even a feeble colony may for years 
defy the public sentiment of the land and 
disobey acts of Congress; and the episod 
shows, also, how hard it is effectively to 
deal with questions in which—however 
wrongfully—appeal is made to the prin 
ciple of freedom of conscience. 


The experience of successfully carrying 
on colonies within our continental bor 
ders, reached by lines of land transport 
and hemmed in by organized States, may 
not apply to distant colonies reached and 
defended only by sea. Such dependen 
cies, however, the United States has pos 
sessed for more than half a century; and 
several forms of colonial policy have been 
marked out for them. 

In 1854 certain American citizens found 
guano deposits on the Aves Islands, a 
group long known, but then occupied by 
no power. When Venezuela drove off 
the guano-seekers, our government ex 
acted an indemnity, on the ground that 
the lands were, at least for the time being 
American soil. A result of the contro 
versy was an act of Congress of 1856, au 
thorizing the President to protect Ameri 
cans in their occupation of such islands, 
if not already occupied by some other 
country. Accordingly claims have been 
laid at various times to Cayo Verde, near 
Cuba, and Alta Vela, off San Domingo, and 
other small islands, and especially to Na 
vassa Island, just off the coast of Haiti. 
Here in 1889 and 1890 it was found that 
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contractors were virtually holding their 
laborers to slavery, and the long arm of 
Brother Jonathan was stretched out to 
release them. There is also a vague claim 
to the Christmas and Midway islands in 
the Pacific. None of these distant islands 
is of consequence; but the principle that 
the flag will follow the discoverer is a 
colonial principle. 

Coaling-harbors have often been dis- 
cussed as though they had a colonial 
status; the only ports actually taken over 
by the government are Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii, Samana Bay in Haiti, and Pango; 
Pango Bay in Samoa. To be sure an act 
of 1842 authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to establish them wherever he 
thought necessary; but such harbors are 
held by consent of the power in whose 
territory they lie, though they undoubt- 
edly incite to annexation and consequent 
colonization. 

The really serious instance of outlying 
colonies previous to the cessions of Ha- 
and Puerto are Alaska and 
Samoa. Alaska had been Russian from 
the time of discovery, about 1728, till in 
1867 it was taken over by the United 
States, as a favor to Russia, who preferred 
seven million dollars to a sub-arctic prov- 
ince. No popular sentiment demanded 
the annexation, and until the sealing 
troubles of 1884 there was no popular in- 
terest in Alaska, and no definite colonial 
government. 

In 1868 Alaska was made a collection 
district; and in 1888 ‘‘a civil and judicial 
district,” and also ‘‘aland district.” It was 
then enacted that the laws of the State of 
Oregon then in force should be the laws 
of Alaska so far as applicable, and provi- 
sion was made for a Governor anda court, 
but no legislature. The principal sub- 
ject of national regulation has been the 
seal-fishing, for which there has been a 
series of statutes, contracts with private 
corporations, executive orders, decisions 
of courts, and international arbitration. 
The Alaska Fur Company has had some 
rights over the Indians, and somewhat 
resembles the South-African Company. 
3ut for that controversy, and for the re- 
cent gold discoveries, the country would 
be content to leave Alaska in the condi- 
tion of a formless, unorganized colony, 
without a Governor, a legislature, or court 
of its own. 

The present colonial status of Samoa is 
defined by the general act of the confer- 
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ence at Berlin, signed June 14, 1889, and 
intended to be a permanent adjustment 
of the rival claims of England, Germany, 
and the United States to rights in the 
islands. The official reports of the work- 
ing of the government are droll reading, 
and furnish a sufficient comment on joint 
colonization. When the council of Apia 
votes that English silver shall be legal 
tender, but net German marks, ‘‘ Freiherr 
Senfft von Pilsach, Chairman of the 
Municipal Council,” resigns, and appeals 
to Germany; but when four other mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council resign, the 
German vice-consul thinks that they 
ought to be punished. The municipality 
of Apia takes the import duties allowed 
by the treaty, so that the rest of the king- 
dom of Samoa is in the condition of Mo- 
ther Hubbard's dog. It costs $1246 to 
collect $4789 of duties; and the titular 
king, by aid of the protection of three 
mighty world powers, is paid a quarterly 
salary, ‘‘in instalments,” at the rate of 
$47.70 per month, till the instalments 
give out. The royal government has a 
right to $20,000 of poll-tax on the natives; 
but the government has been able out 
of this sum to collect only $10. The 
antics of two drunken sailors ashore have 
caused the exchange of grave despatches 
between the ambassadors of the Court of 
St. James, the Court of Berlin, and the 
administration at Washington. It is the 
three kings of Chickerakoo over again-— 
only there is only one king and three dis- 
coverers. 

Our experience of colonization in the 
Pacific has not such as to throw 
much light on Brother Jonathan’s capa- 
city for dealing with rich, prosperous isl- 
ands, necessary for naval defence. 


been 


What light does this experience of the 
last century and a quarter throw upon 
the future of American colonization? It 
shows, in the first place, that the idea of 
national colonies is as old as the republic, 


and that during the last fifty years the 
nation has grown accustomed to vutly- 
ing dependencies. The annexation of 
territory and acceptance of protectorates 
which result from the Spanish war are 
therefore not signs of a new policy, but 
the enlargement of a policy long pursued. 

In the second place, Brother Jonathan 
has been very successful in at least one 
kind of colonization—he has received 
emigrants from all Western nations, has 
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put them on wild land, together with his 
own children, and has seen them grow up 
together in vigorous self-governing colo- 
nies. If our future colonies can repeat 
the conditions of our Territories, they 
must also be successful. Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, have all become Anglo-Saxon 
communities; why not also Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Guam, and Luzon? 

If a strong current of American or for- 
eign immigration flow into those regions 
it will be contrary to the experience of all 
other colonizing powers. There is 
a tropical colony on the globe with a 
considerable European population except 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. Madagascar, Cey- 
lon, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Jamaica, St. 
Thomas—they all have a thin stratum of 
dominant Europeans, there to make mon- 
ey or to rule, but not to make a new 
home for their children; for the hewing 
of wood and the drawing of water they 
all depend on natives, on imported coolies, 
or on the descendants of negro slaves. 
Of our new dependencies, Hawaii alone is 
likely to become an American commu- 
nity. 

Can the native population be educated 
up to self- government? We may trust 


Puerto-Ricans as far as we trust Peru- 


vians and Guatemalans, but no fur- 
ther. Judging from the experience of 
other nations and of ourselves, the Pacific 
islands (except Hawaii) will not be al- 
lowed anything like our Territorial gov- 
ernments till the French let the Anam- 
ites govern themselves, and the English 
turn Bengal over to the natives; or the 
Sioux send a delegate to Congress, and 
the negroes are allowed to vote in the 
Southern States. 

The only alternative is the rule of the 
few—and those few exercising power 
conferred by a distant administration: 
but that system means a change in Amer- 
ican standards of government and human 
rights. We must give up our fine con- 
tempt for other nations which rule with 
an tron hand; we must abandon the 
principle that ‘‘all just government de- 
pends on the consent of the governed ”; 
we must look on the colonial status as 
permanent, and not a stage on the way 
to Statehood; we must begin to settle dif- 
ficult questions of religion and worship 
by orders from Washington; we must 
surround our colonial Governors with 
body-guards, and arrest insurgent lead- 
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ers; we must either yield part of our 
protective policy, or give up the principle 
for which our forefathers fought in the 
Revolution—that colonies exist for their 
own benefit, and not for the advantage 
of the mother-country; we must give up 
our principle of free intercourse between 
the parts of our empire, or else we must 
admit Chinese to the continent. 

To avoid these perplexing questions 
would be very comfortable; but the die 
is now cast; we take the problems when 
we accept the responsibilities. The ques 
tion is no longer, ‘‘ shall we face the diffi 
culties of colonization?” but ‘‘ how shall 
we face them?” One way is by adding 
no more colonies; another is to try to 
adapt our government to new strains 
For efficient colonial administration we 
need a Colonial Department, to which 
shall be committed the questions of lands, 
natives, appointment of officials, and co 
lonial finance; and we need a sense of 
colonial responsibility in Congress. That 
body finally settled the slavery contest 
and the Utah trouble: but it acts too 
slowly for efficiency in a colonial policy. 
We need a public sentiment which will 
recognize the necessity of trained colonial 
administrators, who learn to know their 
people by a lifetime of service. The spirit 
which has reformed the Treasury and the 
Indian service must be invoked to create 
a professional colonial service. 

The most serious difficulty of all is that 
we are trying to apply a good system of 
Anglo-Saxon government to those who 
prefer a poor system—to give jury trials 
to people who think it is a shorter cut to 
bribe the judge. We must learn to show 
patience to pagans, and toleration for im 
perfect Christians. In questions of hu 
man rights, the limited privileges which 
we can allow with safety will be freedom 
in comparison with the previous experi 
ence of our new colonists; and in tlhe 
long-run we must trust the American 
people who freed the negro slaves to deal 
justly with half-bveeds — Kanakas and 
Malays—though justice no longer means 
political equality even at home. Whether 
we like it or not, we have no longer tlie 
right to sit quietly under our own vine 
and fig-tree. May it be said of the United 
States as Bacon said of Rome, ‘‘It was 
not the Romans that spread upon the 
world, it was the world that spread upon 
the Romans; and that was the sure way 
of greatness.” 
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BY CHARLTON T. 


I. 

r history the record of movements im- 

posed by natural forces upon masses 
whose molecules are men? Or is it the 
storied achievements of genius and valor, 
the garnered fruits of work done by the 
individual will? Can a single mind and 
character fix the destiny of multitudes 
and shape the future of nations, or are 
the wide interests and movements of man- 
kind moulded and controlled by laws as 
definite and general as those by which the 
stars hold their courses? Whether the 
prime factors of historical phenomena 
must be sought in fate, or in human 
choice, may be debated as long as Spencer 
and Macaulay are read; but surely no 
man, not Carlyle himself, has done so 
much to impress on the mind of our age 
the personal theory of history as Otto 
von Bismarck. There is no standard for 
human greatness, and all comparison of 
mental or moral superiority fails where 
no two objects admit of the same unit of 
measurement. With the right to define 


greatness for himself, each man can prove 


his own hero the greatest. But if true 
greatness be to stamp one’s impress on 
his epoch, to draw anew the boundaries 
of nations, to transform governments, to 
change the currents of public thought, 
and by personal force to add new ele- 
ments to the civilization of his age and 
make the world other than it would have 
been without him, then the highest meed 
of fame which the century now ending 
has to bestow must be given to Bismarck. 

Every reader knows something of his 
marvellous career, with its sharp contrasts 
of exalted authority and humiliation, of 
triumph and fall. To depict his titan- 
ic personality, too, all the resources of 
graphic and literary art have been called 
into service, until no figure, no intellect, 
no moral nature of our times seems to be 
more minutely known. His bearing, his 
manner of speech, his habits in daily life, 
the traits of his style, his treatment of 
friends, of foes, of servants, even of his 
dog, have been brought before us as fa- 
miliarly as the features of his homely 
and impressive face. Yet there is no 
eminent man upon whom the judgments 
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even of the best informed have differed 
so widely. Among people with similar 
education, associations, and principles, 
and with the same sources of informa- 
tion, he is now praised above his kind for 
wisdom, patriotism, and true nobility, 
now denounced as a ruthless and vulgar 
foe to humanity and civilization. Calm 
thinkers grow passionate and moderate 
writers betake themselves to superlatives 
when his name appears. That he is a fact 
most notable, and one to be seriously 
reckoned with, is plain to all; but no 
semblance of agreement, no drift towards 
a harmonious estimate of his meaning 
and value, can be discerned amid the 
voices of the time, even around his grave. 
Like another chancellor of older date, 
whose fame, though won in widely dif- 
ferent fields, is equal to his own, he ap- 
pealed, on the loss of place and power, 
‘to foreign nations and the next ages.” 
But, unlike Bacon's, his appeal to foreign 
nations was in vain. It has but made the 
controversy upon his merits as doubtful 
and almost as bitter in other lands as at 
home. fis appeal to posterity, in its 
final form, is before us in two volumes 
of his Thoughts and Recollections. 

It is a book of confessions, conscious 
and unconscious. There is nothing like 
it in literature. We have all, when be- 
wildered in state problems of their times, 
wished for the private note-book of Caesar 
or of Richelieu, as the true source for a 
solution. But the greatest men have al- 
most always been too reserved for the curi- 
ous interest of posterity; and when, like 
Frederick II. and Napoleon, they have 
been eager and lavish in giving informa- 
tion, we must be glad to accept it, not as 
what we wish for, but as what they would 
have us see. The curtain is lifted, but 
scenes are set to shut off most of the 
stage. Bismarck, on the other hand, 
gives us an unreserved sweep of vision, a 
reckless thoroughness of exposure, which 
seems to negative all concealment. If 
he is misrepresenting facts, if his story is 
partial and misleading, if his strictures 
on others are unjust, then the semblance 
of perfect candor is assumed with such 
art that the illusion becomes more com- 
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plete the more it is scrutinized. The 
revelations here given of the secret springs 
of many events momentous in the history 
of Europe will long afford themes for in- 
vestigation and controversy, and will be 
of even greater value when the partisan- 
ships of to-day shall have been silenced 
than they are now. But the interest they 
have for the general reader lies most of 
all in the new light they undesignedly 
throw upon the person and character of 
their author. 

If the impression they leave must be 
summed up in a single formula, it will 
be that Bismarck was a giant in force 
who belonged to an earlier stage of hu- 
man development, and was misplaced in 
the Europe of the nineteenth century. 
Throughout his publie career he seems to 
have been untouched by that moral trans- 
formation which has been the character- 
istic of this age—that passion for human- 
ity, that spirit of universal brotherhood, 
that resulting esteem for the life and lib- 
erty of man as man, which inspires the 
movement of recent civilization. Incom- 
plete as is its work, and imperfect as are 
the forms in which it is as yet embodied, 
the sense of community in aims and in- 
terests has gradually extended through 
ever vaster masses of men, has changed 
the spirit of legislation and administra- 
tion, brought to life innumerable institu- 
tions of charity, revolutionized half the 
relations of men to one another, given 
to the words and formulas of social and 
political life meanings undreamed-of be- 
fore. It has also suggested a thousand 
Utopias, and has set incompetent enthu- 
siasts at work in vast numbers striving 
to reconstruct society on some theoretic 
basis of lofty benevolence, until the no- 
tions of half Christendom as to the pur- 
pose and scope of government have be- 
come confused with that superintending 
Providence, and parties are forming, far 
and wide, to force a millennium on us 
by the tyranny of a social democracy. 
But, none the less, the history of this 
idea, within the limits of its sane and 
beneficent workings, has become the real 
history of civilization; and yet there is 
not a passage in the book or in the life of 
Bismarck to suggest that it ever found a 
place in his system of thought. 

To enter into the great Chancellor's 
mind, we must lay aside at once and 
wholly the conception of government as 
an agent of society for the equal protec- 
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tion of its members and their common 
welfare. Only by looking at it as a stu 
pendous game for the aggrandizement of 
rulers and the consecration of traditional 
inequalities, in which men and principles 
alike are but pawns, to be put forward or 
sacrificed as this end may require, can we 
comprehend his motives and his achieves 
ments. Once admit this as the true mea 
ing of statesmanship, and his career stands 
before us a consistent and magnificent 
whole. From his entrance into public 
life as a youth of seventeen to his en 
forced retirement, at more than threescore 
and ten, from the first office of the empire 
he had created, he maintained his pre 
eminence above all associates and rivals 
in his mature manhood, indeed, above all 
contemporaries—for profound insight and 
effective power in statesmanship. In the 
later years of loneliness and inaction, no 
doubt, the personal note became domi 
nant; the great endowments which had 
disdained exertion for petty issues were ab 
sorbed for a time in private enmities, and 
the mightiest intellect of Europe became 
a source of petty scandals. But coming 
ages will forget this sad and brief eclips: 
of the mind which again shines out in 
all its majesty in this last legacy of its 
thoughts and recollections. There 
splendid reticence even in his notices of 
those who hampered his efforts and 
grudged him every triumph; and the 
breadth of view, the appreciation of char 
acter, the insight into obscure causes, and 
the large toleration often shown in re 
cording the acts of his opponents, give an 
authority to his final judgments which 
the reader finds it hard to reject. Again, 
as in the days of his supremacy, his style 
and tone reflect the greatness of an im- 
personal tribunal. His contempt is crush- 
ing for littleness, his sarcasm is biting for 
weakness, but they express scarce ever a 
touch of personal enmity. 


IS a 


II. 


There is perhaps no passage more char 
acteristic of Bismarck’s statesmanship, nor 
any which throws more instructive side 
lights upon important historical events, 
than his review of the foreign policy pur- 
sued by Prussia before he assumed respon- 


sibility for guiding it. His criticism is a 
political masterpiece, and deserves the 
closest study of all who read the history 
of central Europe during the formative 
period of its modern society since the first 
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French revolution. The kingdom which 
at the death of Frederick the Great, in 
1786, seemed to be not merely the strong- 
est military power in the world, but the 
assured centre around which the future of 
Germany must needs organize and be con- 
solidated, made for the next seventy-five 

ears hardly any real progress towards 
ichieving the task of destiny. 
many and rapid alternations of prosperity 
and ruin, of confidence and despair, but 
no definite aims nor consistent principles 
were pursued, in relation either to the 
other states of Germany or to neighbor- 
ing nations. The royal authority, even 
when its resources were greatest, failed 
to appreciate them; and when opportuni- 
ties for leadership were offered, as con- 
tinually happened through the embarrass- 
ments and disputes of other powers, they 
were neglected. Unessential and even 
injurious objects were sought, such as new 
subjects in Poland, regardless of their fit 
ness, or the mere gratification of dynastic 
or local vanity, without the substance of 
international authority. 

The weaknesses and blunders of Prus- 
sian diplomacy during this period are ex- 
posed without mercy, and the strictures 
upon them reveal by contrast the prin- 
ciples and methods by which Bismarck 
himself in after-years moulded anew the 
policy of his government, and elevated it 
to the highest place in the European sys- 
tem. From the first he sought to under- 
stand clearly the resources and possibil- 
ities of the nation. Determining what 
changes were desirable for it, he next in- 
quired how far these were attainable, and 
bent all his energies to the attainment. 
Prussia had wavered in her alliances, 
governed from time to time partly by the 
fluctuating sentiments of her rulers, part- 
ly by the prospect of temporary or ap- 
parent advantages. Bismarck from his 
earliest manhood fixed upon the hegem- 
ony of Germany for Prussia, and the 
national union of all her states in the 
ganization of a great power of the high- 
est rank, as the one true aim of Prussian 
policy. When but seventeen years old 
he laid a wager with his American friend 
Coffin that Germany would be united 
within twenty years. Though the work 
occupied nearly twice that time, he lived 
not only to see it done, but to be the chief 
agent in doing it. With this definite 
purpose firmly grasped, and giving direc- 
tion and consistency to every movement, 
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he entered on his career as a diplomatist, 
and rapidly acquired the control of the 
state in its foreign policy. 

The relations of Prussia with the east- 
ern empires, Russia and Austria, are ex- 
plained simply, but with mastery, so that 
it becomes evident how vacillating and 
destitute of fixed principles this vital 
branch of German policy was until it felt 
Bismarck’s influence. It is a study of 
peculiar interest that is suggested by his 
disclosures of the lines of policy which, 
steadfastly followed from the time his 
voice first became potent in the councils 
of the kingdom, guided it through so 
many dangers, from a position of depend- 
ence on the forbearance of its great im- 
perial neighbors to that which it oecu- 
pied ten years ago, of the mightiest 
power of the European continent. It 
was a perpetual theme of reflection to 
Bismarck, and he never tired of making 
it a source of instructive warning to oth- 
ers, that the July revolution of 1830 found 
Europe unprepared, and that for a year 
or more afterwards Prussia was the only 
power whose military organization was 
not demoralized and helpless; that she 
had, at least, in spite of a cumbrous sys- 
tem of recruiting, much the strongest 
army in Europe; and if a definite policy 
of aggrandizement had been formed and 
vigorously followed up, might then have 
made herself felt in shaping Germany 
to her will. But the habit of depend- 
ence on Vienna and St. Petersburg was 
fixed in the rulers, and the subjects 
acquiesced. No statesman or publicist 
grasped the meaning of the opportunity. 
Metternich was permitted to suppress 
the liberal spirit throughout Germany 
in his own way, and Prussia went on 
coutentedly with the petty aims of a 
small state-—a giant in leading-strings, 
unconscious of his powers. Nothing in 
the history of statesmanship presents so 
impressive a picture of the successful 
struggle of intellectual against 
limitations which seemed insuperable as 
the management of the foreign relations 
of Prussia during the eight years before 
the war of 1870. 

For the people were awake to the spirit 
of the age, and restlessly pressing for a 
degree of freedom and for a control of the 
government by public opinion, such as 
must defeat his purposed concentration of 
the national forces in the interests of 
empire. They sought peace, and more 
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and more spurned as barbarous and an- 
tiquated the necessary expenditure of their 
life and means of happiness upon military 
preparations. The royal authority was 
itself hesitating, and the court influence 
was divided between the dynastic ambi- 
tions to which he appealed and the sym- 
pathies of Western civilization. The 
administration was busied in all its de- 
partments with local and temporary 
emergencies, and had no centre of unity 
in its policy save in the mind of the 
great minister. His first step was to 
defy the constitution and show that the 
representatives of the people had but the 
right to register the will of the crown. 
As soon as the efficiency of the army was 
secured, and its support obtained by an 
outrage upon the legislature, he looked 
about for some foreign complication which 
would arouse patriotic feeling and na- 
tional ambition. The timely death of 
Frederick VII. of Denmark in 1863 af- 
forded the opportunity not only to unite 
all parties at home in the support of an 
aggressive policy, but to harness Austria 
herself in one team with Prussia, Bis- 
marck holding the reins and the whip. 
There is no reason to believe that when 
Frederick VII. died any other man in 
Europe thought of the occasion as an 
opening for Prussian ambition. At a 
council of state held immediately after- 
wards Bismarck spoke out for the first 
time. He appealed directly to the King, 
of whose energy and capacity for a great 
career he then wWas almost despairing; 
he reminded him that every one of his 
predecessors for generitions had _ ex- 
tended the boundaries of the kingdom, 
recounting the conquests and annexa- 
tions by which the Electorate of Bran- 
denburg had in two centuries grown to 
be one of the great powers of Europe, and 
exhorted him not to fall short of their 
achievements. No record of his address 
was entered on the protocol of the ses- 
sion, and Privy-Councillor Costenohle 
told him that the King had requested the 
omission, believing his minister to have 
spoken after indulging too freely in wine. 
Indeed, while he was speaking, the Crown- 
Prince Frederick raised his hands to hea- 
ven as if he doubted the speaker's sanity, 
and all the ministers present were silent. 
But Bismarck insisted on his right to be 
reported, and the entry was made—an im- 
perishable testimony that the destiny of 
Germany, with the fortunes and the fame 


of the dynasty he served, then lay in one 
mind and will alone. 

No doubt if this pretext for a war had 
not been furnished by the fates at the for 
tunate moment he would have found an 
other. For the time was propitious, not 
by chance, but by circumstances which 
had been carefully created. Russia had 
just been drawn close to Prussia by he. 
support against the Polish sympathies of 
the western powers early in 1863. France 
had been practically isolated by skilful 
pressure upon her old allies, and wa 
wasting her diplomacy upon dreams of 
an impossible alliance with England. 
Never was a safer opportunity to trample 
on treaty rights and guarantees than 
now, for the settlement of the Danish 
succession by the treaty of London i: 
1852, to which all the great powers wer 
parties, had no longer a police force in 
Europe to enforce it. The rapid march 
of events from Sonderburg by way of 
Koniggriitz to Sedan and Paris is famil 
iar; but the methods by which they wer 
brought about, the foresight, practical 
wisdom, persistence, and resistless fore: 
of the mind of Prussia throughout this 
period, are illustrated in many novel and 
impressive ways by these volumes. They 
impress the reader irresistibly that the 
mind of Prussia in those days of unparal 
leled triumphs was Bismarck. 

Yet in all his career no trait of his 
character is more conspicuous than his 
moderation. In every victory he for 
bore to exact from the vanquished that 
which might in any way embarrass thi 
victor. When the King himself wished 
to dismember Austria, Bismarck resolutely 
insisted on keeping her strong enough t 
become a useful friend. When the Crown 
Prince was ready to do violence to the 
South German States, he relied on con 
ciliation and the encouragement of Ger 
man brotherhood. Even towards pros 
trate France, in 1871, he showed himself 
the most forbearing and considerate of 
her foes, limiting his demands to thi 
guarantees he deemed essential to th 
safety of the new empire. But he makes 
it plain in his records of his own mind 
that he was wholly incapable of being in 
fluenced by a sentiment of generosity 
towards a defeated enemy, or of regard 
for the welfare of mankind. Such an 
impulse as a motive for political action 
was to him but a weakness, which, if 
found in smaller minds, rendered them 
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easier to play upon, but had no place in 


his own. We must not ascribe to him 


or to any man such superhuman powers 


as could in some of these instances have 
foreseen how subsequent history would 
vindicate the wisdom of moderation: nor 
does he claim to have discerned the future. 
Let it be granted that his controlling 
motive in each instance was to avoid out- 
raging the public opinion of the world, 
and preparing fatal enmities. Yet it re- 
mains true that he alone, of all men who 
ever won such dazzling triumphs and 
swayed such resistless forces, was intoxi- 
cated by success, nor ever tempted ‘‘ the 
envy of the gods” by extremes. 


III. 


In the mind of Bismarck avowed prin- 
ciples were but instruments for the at- 
tainment of practical ends. In early life 
he had beliefs, prejudices, strong sympa- 
thies with particular systems of economic 
and political thought, avowed them free- 
ly and defended them strictly. But he 
found himself and all around him fetter- 
ed by such limitations, and rapidly fought 
his way to the clear conviction that in 
the great arena of statesmanship, when a 
supreme end is in view, it must be pur- 
sued without regard to any obligation 
save the duty of success. No other great 
statesman of modern times has been so 
entirely out of sympathy with the moral 
and social forces at work in the mind of 
this age, and no other has ever been able 
on so grand a scale to control these forces 
for the execution of his own plans. The 
ideas, principles and parties, whose suc- 
cess most statesmen seek as their highest 
aim were to him so nearly indifferent 
that, with utter seeming, he throws his 
resistless energy now on one side, now 
on the other. But always with the one 
master purpose. 

His early observations and studies con- 
vineced him that the general prosperity 
would be best served by freedom of trade, 
and that the ultimate strength of the na- 
tion must be impaired by any legislation, 
in the interests of manufactures, which 
should lessen the resources of the landed 
proprietors. This was the tenor of his 
policy from the commercial treaty with 
France in 1862 until the complete triumph 
of the Delbriick system in the liberal 
tariff of 1893, which brought Germany 
side by side with England as a represent- 
ative of unrestricted international inter- 
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course. Until after 1875 Bismarck seems 
to have accepted without reserve the lead- 
ing principles of the Manchester school 
as scientific truth. Yet at the age of sey- 
enty he turned his back upon the eco- 
nomic views of a lifetime, and by his per- 
sonal ascendency and force, rather than 
by persuasion, compelled the adoption of 
an extreme protectionist system. It had 
become evident that a community of self- 
ish interests among the German states 
would promote the development of a na- 
tional consciousness and consolidate tlie 
unity of Germany; and when the tempo- 
rary current of popular feeling offered 
him an opportunity he threw his potent 
influence without reserve upon the side 
of restriction, and walled in the empire 
by the extreme protective tariffs of 1885 
and 1889. 
plained by recognizing the supreme mo- 


His course can only be ex- 


tive of making Germany one in heart and 
hand, for peace or war—a purpose to which 
all other interests and convictions were 
but means. But thefabrice could be main- 
tained only so long as the Atlantean shoul 
ders of its builder held it up; and his sue 
cessor hastened to undo much of it by the 
commercial treaties of 1892. 

For any definite religious creed we look 
in vain through the records of Bismarck’s 
utterances. In the first lines of his great 
posthumous work he tells us that at the 
age of seventeen he was a Pantheist, as 
well as abstractly a believer in republican- 
ism. Yet throughout his public life he 
posed as an orthodox adherent to the Es- 
tablished Church, and professed amaze- 
ment that any man could doubt the 
Christian doctrine of redemption. But 
religion was always to him a branch of 
politics. During the long struggle with 
the Catholic party which centred in the 
‘*May laws” of 1873 there is no doubt 
that Falk, the Minister of Education, was 
inspired and guided by Bismarck to push 
the Church to extremes. He perhaps for 
a time underestimated the strength of the 
religious sentiments in the nation; he 
certainly underestimated the depth to 
which the Churches were rooted in tie 
habits of thought and the social life of 
citizens. Long before the contest culmi- 
nated he foresaw the political necessity 
of a radical change in his position. But 
this only increased the zeal of his cru- 
sade against ecclesiasticism, while eagerly 
awaiting the death of his chief adver- 
sary, Pope Pius IX., which he knew was 
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approaching. Whether Bismarck exer- 
cised any direct influence on the choice 
of his successor, ‘‘the Pope of peace,” 
may never be known; but he soon sacri- 
ficed for the forbearance, not to say the 
support, of Leo XIII. not only the prin- 
ciples he had most earnestly advocated, 
but, what was to him much more serious, 
the friends whom these principles had 
brought around him. The clerical party 
became the strength of his new and 
strange economic policy, and a few years 
later the Chancellor, whose championship 
of the supreme state over the subordinate 
church had won him the repute of perse- 
cutor and infidel, accepted from the Pope 
the decoration of the Order of Christ. In 
1887 this amazing alliance culminated in 
a new exchange of friendly offices, when 
Leo rallied his followers to the support of 
the centralizing military plans of Bis- 
marek, and the government opened the 
soil of Germany again to many of the 
long-exiled religious orders. 

The perfect consistency of this states- 
manship can only be appreciated by those 
who discern how one central purpose 
dominated all his powers and directed his 
entire career. Personal and_ political 
rights, promises, laws, treaties, and consti- 
tutions, economical doctrines and _ reli- 
gious faiths, were of value as means to be 
used or discarded, to be defended or tram- 
pled down, as should most effectively 
conduce to the supreme end. Bismarck 
always reserved to himself the choice 
among these means, to be made and 
changed from time to time as freely as 
the traveller to a distant city may choose 
and change the roads by which he will 
move. The end in view, as defined by 
himself, was the unity and consolidation 
of Germany, and it is hard indeed to find 
in history a splendid purpose so consist- 
ently and magnificently pursued, through 
difficulties that seemed like barriers of 
fate, to a consummate triumph. His 
whole story of his life, and, above all, his 
final revelation of his own mind, must be 
read with a clear apprehension of this as 
at once the inspiration and the limitation 
of his thoughts and efforts, in order to do 
justice to his capacities and his character. 


3 


It would be wholly unfair to question 
the sincerity of his declaration that this 
was ever his guiding star. He appears to 
us in his uttered recollections just as he 





appeared to himself in reviewing his ca- 
reer, just as he did not doubt that impar- 
tial history would depict him: the in- 
trepid, far-sighted, and efficient creator of 
the new era of united Germany. But 
we cannot fail to discern that his con- 
ception of national unity was shaped by 
his own nature and prepossessions into 
something remote from the aspirations of 
his compatriots. The immense intellec 
tual activity of the German people had, 
before Bismarck’s day, given birth to a 
sense of brotherhood in science, literature, 
and art which every year grew more 
incongruous with the political division 
under numerous dynasties and with the 
social distinctions of rank. Nothing but 
frequent wars could prevent free thought 
from invading and occupying the domain 
of government. With a few generations 
of peace the new political ideas which had 
dawned in the revolution would have 
crystallized in a publie opinion before 
whose resistless might traditional author- 
ity must vanish. The events of 1848 
showed that the time was almost ripe for 
society to throw off the inherited incubus 
of privilege and organize itself for the 
welfare of all its members. When the 
German National Assembly, in 1849, of- 
fered the imperial crown to the Prussian 
King, under a constitution which would 
have made his government the executive 
of the national will, it was possibly his re- 
fusal which prevented Germany from be- 
coming a true federated republic under 
imperial forms. Had his ambition for 
personal distinction and the name of em- 
pire overcome his dynastic prejudices, it 
is not clear that the national movement 
would have failed. That its forces fell 
into pitiful fragments upon his refusal 
does not prove that, around a strong cen- 
tre of organization, they might not have 
marshalled the resources of the land on 
a basis of freedom and peace. 

In his final reflections on this event 
Bismarck adheres to the conviction that 
the King’s refusal was necessary. He 
doubts whether the proposed union was 
possible in the face of the strong dynastic 
feelings among the people. He does not 
believe that-the institutions of the empire 
could have been built up and fortified un- 
der Frederick William as they were after 
1870 under his brother. He is confident 
that the wars for the expulsion of Austria 
from Germany and for the overthrow of 
French influence were inevitable, whether 
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the empire was to be constituted before 
them or only through them; and having 
found it hard enough to persuade the 
strong soldier William to engage in them, 
he apprehends that his scholarly and elo- 
quent brother would have been slow in- 
deed to move in “‘iron and blood.” But 
the old Chancellor admits that at the 
time, in his fierce youth, his delight in the 
King’s veto of the grand scheme rested on 
none of these considerations. It was 
founded on his jealousy of the prestige of 
the crown and his instinctive distrust of 
popular movements and _ parliamentary 
government. We do him no injustice, in 
view of this confession and of the tenor 
of iis later career, in holding that his as- 
piration for national unity was one with 
his fixed faith in Prussian absolutism. 
No doubt his protest against this un- 
derstanding of him is sincere. But he 
couples it with explanations which rob 
the distinction of practical value. He is 
convinced that Prussian honor is to be 
sought, above all, in shunning absolutely 
any ‘‘shameful connection ” with democ- 
racy, and in ‘** permitting nothing to hap- 
pen in Germany without Prussia’s as- 
sent.” Further, it is the fundamental 
thought of his political creed, which he 
never wearies of enforcing and illustrat- 
ing, that government can only be strong 
and successful when wielded by a single 
will. This principle is as old as Homer, 
whose Odysseus cries, ‘‘ Worthless is 
many-lordship; be there one lord, one 
king,” and the history of thirty centuries 
has echoed the cry. Fertile as was the 
mind of Bismarck, versatile and oppor- 
tunist as was his policy, this one law 
of political thought shapes his reflections 
to the end, as it always inspired his ac- 
tions. Government by a college of minds, 
whetheraministry, a parliament,a bureau, 
or a town meeting, is the object of his 
scorn. That ‘arithmetic and chance” 
take the place of logical deliberation 
when any decision is made by the vote 
of a majority, and that measures so 
adopted gain nothing in honesty or in 
appropriateness, while they lose the only 
effectual guarantee of conscientiousness 
—that of individual responsibility—is 
plain to him. Hence diets, councils, min- 
istries, congresses, parliaments, were al- 
ways, in his view, instruments to be ma- 
nipulated or obstacles to be conquered. 
The conception of a great people deliber- 
ating, by its representatives for the com- 
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mon welfare never presented itself as a 
practical possibility to his thoughts. 

Yet there was nothing in the Prussian 
monarchy, nothing in the social and po- 
litical institutions connected with it, to 
attract the splendid allegiance of this 
mighty mind. He discerned all its per- 
sonal pettiness and weakness, all the nar 
rowness of its bureaucracy, all the anach 
ronisms of the ‘‘ Junkerthum ” around it. 
From the first his sympathies were at- 
tracted by English civilization and cult- 
ure. For the political incompetence of the 
Germans he had not, indeed, sorrow, but 
bitter scorn. Had he been touched in 
any degree with the spirit of the age, he 
would have sought the future of the na- 
tion in popular education, in training cit- 
izens to independent thought and polit- 
ical action. But it never occurred to 
him that these habits could be acquired, 
and that it was the task of statesman- 
ship to show the way. To him the child- 
ishness of voters was but the opportu- 
nity of rulers to keep them under con- 
trol. Had loyalty to the throne been 
his single governing motive, as he doubt- 
less believed, he would have been con 
tent, if not to serve it in its own way, at 
least to deal openly with it in advocating 
his own. But his intercourse with his 
monarch was always a struggle to man 
age him, shape his policy, and use his 
power for ends fully understood only by 
himself. He acknowledges that he often 
withheld even from William I. the rea- 
sons for the measures he wished to en- 
force, and by unreal pretexts led him to 
adopt them. Wishing to bring on the 
war of 1870 with France, he resorted to a 
misrepresentation of a message from his 
King, for the purpose of stirring the pop- 
ulace to fury. His final fall from power 
was brought about by his determination 
to be the sole adviser, with undisturbed 
opportunities for the manipulation of the 
young Emperor's mind and will. 

It is impossible, then, to resist the con- 
viction that personal lust of power was 
the inspiration of Bismarck’s genius. His 
ambition was nobler than Napoleon's, not 
only because it was moderated in the 
hour of triumph by a larger wisdom, but 
because it commended itself to Jess vul- 
gar motives, and was always associated 
with historically defensible aims. There 
are many points in which his nature re- 
sembled the Corsican’s; in fearlessness, 
in breadth of view, in knowledge of the 
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mainsprings of action in men and in abil- 
ity to play upon them, he was at least his 
equal; in promptness of decision and in 
energy of purpose he was little inferior; 
while in the practical wisdom which 
measures the opposing forces, and in the 
self-control which can abide its time, he 
was vastly the greater character. But 
the most salient contrast between the two 
lay in the fact that Bismarck was wholly 
devoid of superstition. He was never 
tempted to intrust to chance the issue 
which thought and toil could control. 
Hence it would be doing far too much 
honor to the prototype if we should call 
him the Napoleon of statesmanship. Yet 
the chorus of glorification in which so 
many writers now join over his career 
is the apotheosis of sublime selfishness. 
if 

The reader will look eagerly in Bis- 
marck’s final revelation of himself for 
glimpses of the man in his inner life—in 
his affections, tastes, enjoyments, aspira- 
tions, and antipathies. But it is a book of 
thoughts, not of feelings. Married in 1847 
to an excellent lady not quite his equal 
in birth, he proved tender and true as the 
head of his household, and his home was 
always his favorite refuge from the cares 
of state. But the impersonal tone is so 
rigidly maintained in these memoirs that 
neither wife nor children appear with 
any distinctness in them. We learn only 
how on one significant occasion the King 
complained that his'devotion to his fam- 
ily made him careless of his office and 
his master. There is hardly an ex- 
pression of personal attachment on his 
own part to any one except the old Em- 
peror William; and the calm and critical 
estimate of his character, which fills 
many pages of absorbing interest, is not 
only the most impressive ever written, but 
the most impartial and just. The affec- 
tion of the servant for his life-long master 
was genuine, but far from blind, and his- 
tory will find little to add to this portrait, 
and nothing in it to efface. Always as 
royal in his own mind and heart as in 
his bearing before the world, slow of 
thought and slower of confidence, with a 
high sense of duty and a narrow range 
of vision, quick to anger and easily 
appeased, but relentless when his dignity 
suffered, filled with the belief that his 
claim to obedience was perfect, yet glad, 
when in doubt, to be relieved from the 
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task of deciding, eagerly accepting as his 
right the prizes which, when his con- 
science had bidden him abstain, he had 
been duped into seizing, and grateful in 
right kingly fashion for the magnificent 
services done him, which yet he regard- 
ed as but his due, his glory before pos 
terity will be the light reflected from the 
brilliant instruments which he had the 
fortune to find and the wisdom to trust. 
It is the mockery of history which gath- 
ers the statues of Bismarck, Moltke, and 
toon as side-pieces around the monu- 
ment of ‘* William the Great.” 

Less elaborate and formal, but hardly 
less instructive, are the incidental sketches 
of Frederick William IV., of Manteuffel 
and Gortchakoff, of Moltke and Roon, 
of the Empress Augusta, of the Crown- 
Prince, later the Emperor Frederick III., 
and his English wife. They live before 
us in lines which illuminate many a 
hitherto obscure passage of history. If 
the volume still unpublished shall prove 
to contain a characterization of the reign- 
ing German Emperor of as clear insight 
and as candid judgment as these, it will 
be an important contribution to the solu- 
tion of a problem which has a fascination 
for multitudes of students. But of all 


the figures in this marvellous gallery of 


portraits, that of Napoleon III. will per 
haps fall furthest short of the ideal his 
admirers cherish. There is no estimate 
of his capacity or character; but the sim- 
ple narrative of his conversations as Em- 
peror of France with the ambassador of 
Prussia leaves no doubt of his utter in 
competence as a ruler. Vacillating in 
purpose, rash, unscrupulous, incapable of 
discerning the real temper and purposes 
of those who wrought upon his weak- 
ness, he was ever the dupe and tool of 
stronger conspirators, and was as wax in 
the hands of Bismarck. That Germany 
should be welded into a nation and be 
come the queen of the continent, instead 
of France, said Carlyle, ‘‘seems to me 
the hopefulest publie fact that has oc 
curred in my time.” To others it seems 
the despair of our civilization that pater- 
nal government with supreme militar- 
ism should overspread the fairest fields 
of human activity. But however this 
may be, it is certain that this transfor- 
mation of the European system has been 
the constructive work of Bismarck, made 
possible only by the blundering policy of 
Louis Napoleon. 
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HAD seen the little fellow but a moment be- 
fore, standing on the car platform and peer- 
ing wistfully into the night, as if seeking some 
face in the hurrying crowd at the station. I 
remembered distinctly the cloth cap pulled 
down over his ears, his chubby, rosy cheeks, 
and the small baby hand clutching the iron 
rail of the car, as I pushed by and sprang into 
a hack. 

“ Lively, now, cabby ; I haven’t a minute,” 
and I handed my driver a trunk check. 

Outside the suow whirled and eddied, the 
drifts glistening white in the glare of the 
electric light. 

I drew my fur coat closer around my throat, 
and beat an impatient tattoo with my feet 
The storm had delayed the train, and I had 
less than an hour in which to dine, dress, and 
reach my audience. 

Two minutes later something struck the cab 
with a force that rattled every spoke in the 
wheels—it was my trunk—and cabby’s head, 
white with suow, was thrust through the 
window. 

“ Morgan House, did you say, boss ?” 

“Yes, and on the double-quick.” 

“Another voice now sifted in—a small, thin, 
pleading voice, too low and indistinct for me 
to catch the words from where I sat. 

“Want to go where?” cried cabby. The 
conversation was like one over the telephone, 
in which only one side is heard. ‘To the or- 
phan-asylum? Why, that’s three miles from 
here.... Walk?.... See here, sonny, you 
wouldn’t get half-way.... No, I cau’t take yer 
—got a load.” 

My own head had filled the window 
how, 

“ Here, cabby, don’t stand there all night! 
What’s the matter, anyway ?” 

“Tt’s a boy, boss, about a foot high, wants to 
walk to the orphan-’sylum.” 

“ Pass him in.” 

He did, literally, through the window, with- 
out opening the door, his little wet shoes 
first, then his sturdy legs in wool stockings, 
round body encased in a pea-jacket, and last, 
his head, covered by the same cloth cap I had 
seen on the platform. I caught him, feet first, 
and helped land him on the front seat, where he 
sat looking at me with staring eyes that shone 
all the brighter in the glare of the arc-light. 
Next a collar-box and a small paper bundle 
were handed in. These the little fellow clutch- 
ed eagerly, one in each hand, his eyes still 
looking into mine. 
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“Are you an orphan?” I asked—a wholly 
thonghtless question, of course. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Got no father nor mother ?” 

Another, equally idiotic; but my interest in 
the boy had been inspired by the idea of the 
saving of valuable minutes. As long as he 
stood outside in the snow, he was an obstruc- 
tion. Once aboard, I could take my time in 
solving his difficulties. 

“ Got a father, sir, but my mother’s dead.” 

We were now whirling up the street, the cab 
lighting up and growing pitch-dark by turns, 
depending on the location of the street lamps. 

“ Where's your father ?” 

“Went away, sir.” He spoke the words 
Without the slightest change in his voice, 
neither abashed nor too bold, but with a sim- 
ple straightforwardness which convinced me 
of their truth. 

“Do you want to go to the asylum ?” 

“Toa, ar.” 

“Why? 

“ Because [ can learn everything there is to 
learn, and there isn’t any other place for me to 
ao.” 

This was said with equal simplicity. No 
whining; no “me mother’s dead, sir, an’ I’ain’t 
had nothin’ to eat all day,” ete. Not that 
air about him at all. It was merely the state- 
ment of a fact which he felt sure I knew all 
about. 

“ What's your name?” 

“ Ned.” 

“Ned what ?” 

“Ned Rankin, sir.” 

‘ How old are you ?” 

‘Tm eight ’—then, thoughtfully —“ no, I’m 
hine years old.” 

“Where do you live ?” 

I was firing these questions one after the 
other without the slightest interest in either 
the boy or his welfare. My mind was on my 
lecture, and the impatient look on the faces of 
the audience, and the consulted wateh of the 
chairman of the committee, followed by the 
inevitable: “You are not very prompt, sir,” 
etc. “Our people have been in their seats,” 
etc. If the boy had previously replied to my 
question as to where he lived, I had forgotten 
the name of the town. 

“TL live—” Then he stopped. “TI live in— 
Do you mean now ?” he added, simply. 

“Yeo.” 

There was another pause. “TI don’t know, 
sir; maybe they won’t let me stay.” 
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Another foolish question. Of course, if he 
had left home for good, and was now ou his 
way to the asylum for the first time, his pres- 
ent home was this hack. 

But be had my interest now. His 
words had come in tones of such directness, 
and were so calm, and gave so full a statement 
of the exact facts, that I leaned over quickly, 
and began studying him a little closer. I saw 
that this serap of a boy wore a gray woollen 
suit, and I noticed that the cap was made of 
the same cloth as the jacket, and that both 
were the work of some inexperienced hand. 
Instinetively my mind went back to what his 
earlier life had been. 

“Have you got any brothers aud sisters, my 
boy ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Where are they ?” 

“T don’t know, sir; I was too ‘little to re- 
member.” 

The pathos of this answer stirred me all the 
more, 

“Who’s been taking care of you ever since 
your father left you?” Ihad lowered my voice 
now to a more confidential tone. 

“A German man.” 

“What did you leave him for?” 

“He had no work, and he took me to the 
priest.” 

“ When ?” 

“ Last week, sir.” 

“What did the priest do?” 

“He gave me these clothes. Don’t you think 
they’re nice? The priest’s sister made them 

all but the stockings; she bought 


won 


for me— 
those.” 

As he said this he lifted his arms so I could 
look under them, and thrust out toward me 
his two plump legs. [said the clothes were very 
nice, and that I thought they titted him very 
well, and I felt his chubby knees and calves as 
I spoke, and ended by getting hold of his soft 
wee hand, which I held on to. His fingers 
closed tightly over mine, and a slight smile 
lighted up his face. It seemed good to him to 
have something to hold on to. I began again: 

“Did the priest send you here?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you want to see the letter?” 
The little hand—the free one—fumbled under 
the jacket, loosened the two lower buttons, 
and disclosed a white envelope pinned to his 
shirt. 

“Tm to give it to’em at the asylum. 
can’t unpin it. He told me not to.” 

“That’s right, my boy. Leave it where it 
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“You little vat,” I said to myself, 
“This is pretty rongh on you. You ought to 
be tucked up in some warm bed, not ont here 
alone in this storm.” 

The boy felt for the pin in the letter, reas- 
sured himself that it was safe, and carefully re- 
buttoned his jacket. I looked out of the win- 
dow, and caught glimpses of houses flying by, 
with lights in their windows, and now and 
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then the cheery blaze ofa fire. Then I looked 
into his eyes again. I still had hold of his 
hand. 

“Surely,” I said to myself, “this boy must 
have some one soul who cares for him.” I de- 
termined to go a little deeper. 

“How did you get here, my boy ?”’ 
leaned nearer to him. 

“The priest put me on the train, and a lady 
told me where to get off.” 

“Oh, a lady!” Now I was getting at it! 
Then he was not so desolate; a lady had look- 
edafter him. “ What’s hername?” This with 
increased eagerness, 

“She didn’t tell me, sir.” 

I sank back on my seat. 
wrong. It was a positive, undeniable, piteous 
fact. Seventy millions of people about him, 
and not one living soul to look to. Not a tie 
that connected him with anything. A leaf 
blown across a field; a bottle adrift in the sea, 
sailing from no port and bound for no haven. 
i got hold of his other hand, and looked down 
into his eyes, and an almost irresistible desire 
seized me to pick him up in my arms and hug 
him; he was too big to kiss, and tvo little to 
shake hands with; hugging was all there was 
left. But I didn’t. There was something in 
his face that repelled any such familiarity—a 
quiet dignity, pluck, and patience that in- 
spired more respect than tenderness, that 
would make one want rather to touch his hat 
to him. 

Here the cab stopped with so sudden a jerk 
that I had to catch him by the arms to steady 
him, Cabby opened the door. 

“Morgan House, boss. Goin’s awful, or Vd 
got ye here sooner.” 

The boy looked up into my face; not with 
any show of uneasiness, only a calm patience. 
If he was to walk now, he was ready. 

“Cabby, how far is it to the asylum?” I 
asked. 

“?Bout a mile and a half.” 

“Throw that trunk off, and drive on. 
boy can’t walk.” 

“T'll take him, boss.” 

“No; Ill take him myself. 

I looked at my watch. Twenty minutes of 
the hour had gone. I would still have time to 
jump into a dress suit, but the dinner must be 
brief. There came a seesaw rocking, then a 
rebound, and a heavy thud told where the 
trunk had fallen. The cab sped on. 

The boy made no reply. There were no 
thanks, no outburst. He was merely a chip 
in the current. If he vad justescaped some sunk- 
en rock, it was the way with chips like himself. 
All boys went to asylums, and had no visible 
fathers nor invisible mothers nor friends. This 
talk about boys going swimming, and catching 
bull-frogs, and robbing birds’ nests, and play- 
ing ball, and “hooky,” and marbles, was all 
mooushine. Boys never did such things, ex- 
cept in story-books. He was a boy himself, 
and knew. ‘There couldn’t anything better 
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happen to a boy than being sent to an orphan- 
asylum. Everybody knew that. There was 
nothing strange about it. That’s what boys 
were made for. All this was in his face. 

Suddenly a thought rushed over me that 
eulminated in a creeping chill. Where was 
his trunk? In my anxiety over my own, I had 
forgotten the boy’s 

I turned quickly to the window, and 
shouted : 

“Cabby! Cabby, you didn’t leave the boy’s 
trunk too, did you ?” 

The little fellow slid down from the seat, 
and began fumbling around in the dark. 

“No, sir; I’ve got ’em here ;” and he held up 
the collar-box and brown-paper bundle! 

“Ts that all?” I gasped. 

“Oh no, sir! I got ten cents the lady give 
me. Do you want to see it?” and he began 
cramming his chubby hand into his side pocket. 

““No, my son, I don’t want to see it.” 

I didn’t want to see anything in particular. 
His word was good enough. I conldn’t, really. 
My eyelashes somehow had got tangled up in 
each other, and my pupils wouldn’t work. It’s 
queer how a man’s eyes act sometimes. 

Wewere now reaching the open country. The 
houses were few and farther apart. The street 
lamps gave out; so did the telegraph wires 
festooned with snow loops. Soon a big build- 


ing, square, gray, sombre-looking, like a jail, 
loomed up on a hill. Then we entered a gate 
between flickering lamps, and tugged up a 
steep road, and stopped. Cabby sprang down 
and rang a bell, which sounded in the white 
stillness like a fire-gong. A door opened, and a 
flood of light streamed out, showing the kind- 
ly face and figure of an old priest in silhouette, 
the yellow glow forming a golden background. 

“Come, sonny,” said cabby, throwing open 
the cab door. 

The little fellow slid down again from the 
seat, canght up the box and bundle, and said, 
as he turned to me, 

“Tt was too far to walk.” 


When I reached the platform and faced my 
audience I was dinnerless, half an hour late, 
and still in my travelling dress. 

I began as follows: 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I ask your forgive- 
ness. Iam very sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, but I could not helpit. I was oecupied in 
escorting to his suburban home one of your 
most distinguished citizens.” 

Then I described the boy in the cloth cap, 
with his box and bundle, and his patient, 
steady eyes, and plump little legs in the yarn 
stockings, 

I was forgiven. 
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THE MAN FROM KENTUCKY. 

My reference to a recent achievement of 
Soledad having suggested the turf to the agile 
mind of Mr. Milo Bush, he immediately lannch- 
ed into the following story, which, from the 
impressive manner of its delivery, he seemed 
to think possessed of edifying and perhaps 
even of educational qualities : 

“You've heard of Ajax, the celebrated Ken- 
tucky runner, of course,” he said. “I once 
owned a son of his. I called him Bjax. Fast- 
est hoss ever brought to the Territory. Too 
fast. It would ’a’ been money in my pocket if 
he’d had only three legs. Where I made my 
mistake was in not keepiug a ball and chain 
fastened to one foot. Ought to ’a’ kept bim 
hobbled. 

“T bonght that hoss Bjax with my hard 
earnings,” he continued, looking off sadly, ob- 
livious of the notorions fact that he had never 
done a day’s work in his life. “ Bought him 
with money which I had saved. Money which 
I had laid up agin the time when I should be 
old and unable to work. But it all went, and 
it has staid went, and the hour when I should 
rest is come, but there is no rest for me. 
Sometimes, when I’m alone, I say to myself, 
firm, just like this: ‘ Keep still, sad heart! 

“Well, I bought this Bjax just to show the 
boys. They thought they had hosses that 
could run, but I wanted to show them that 
their hosses was really stationary hosses, rooted 
down to the spot. I says to ’em,‘I am send- 
ing for a movable hoss—a self-propelling hoss 

-a hoss that goes alone—not a animal that 


has to be warped along with a house-moving 
windlass, and men putting their shoulders to 


him and pushing behind.’ It took all my sav- 
ings—the savings of forty years of toil—but I 
got the hoss. 

“Tt was a proud day for me when that hoss 
come. I took him right over to the track, and 
I showed ’em that I was right. Bjax was fast. 
He beat every hoss in town. A great igee 
struck me—to take him around on the fall 
racing circuit, and make some money and get 
back my savings. I knew there was nothing 
in the Territory could keep up with him. My 
heart beat gayly. Says I, ‘Old man, Fortune 
is at your door, a-taking off her gum shoes and 
preparing to stay.’ 

“T had just said this, and aiso, ‘ Tell me not 
in mournful slumbers, life is but an empty 
dream,’ when up steps a well-dressed young 
man, and says he, ‘ Sah,’ says he, just like that 
—‘sah, may I have the privilege of admiring 
your hoss?’ ‘Wade in, stranger,’ says I. He 
looks over Bjax, his eyes getting soft and ten- 
der, and then I’ll be snaked if he didn’t bust 
right out erying. Then he wipes his eyes, and 
says he: ‘Sah, do not langh at these tears. 
Them are not tears of weakness. Them tears 
come from the heart. I am touched,’ and he 
begins to sniffle again. ‘I know how it is, 
says I, swallering a great lump in my throat. 
‘Manly tears like them are all O K. You are 
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touched. Lay right down on the ground, 
young man, and have it out.’ ‘No, no,’ says he; 
‘it is past. The stormis over. My heart was 
full, and she overflowed—that was all. Sah, I 
am a Kentuckian!’ ‘I’m sorry it is so small) 
says I, pulling out my pint flask, ‘but you're 
welcome. Finish it up, and Ill send for some 
more.’ ‘No, no,’ says he; ‘ not at present. My 
emotions even now threaten to overmaster 
me. Let me simply admire your hoss—your 
Kentucky hoss. An exile from home, cut off 
from ancestral halls, this is the first Kentucky 
hoss I’ve seen for five years. Sah, I am 
touched.’ 

“Well, I told him to go ahead and admire 
till he thought he’d got enough, and he thank- 
ed me, and kept walking round Bjax, and 
feeling of him, and patting bim, and all the 
time a-saying he was touched. Then he says: 
‘Sah, would you mind if I mounted your hoss 
for one turn around the track? Riding was 
formerly my delight. Fox-hunting was my 
favorite sport. Will them happy days ever 
come again? Sah, I have not been so touched 
since a crool, mistaken father druv me from 
his door” ‘Hop on,’ says I. ‘Hep right on,’ 
And he done so, and pranced Bjax round me 
once or twice, and then galloped off, easy like, 
down the track; and when he got to the first 
quarter, he turned round in the saddle, grace- 
ful, and waved his hand and threw me a kiss, 
at the same time lifting the hoss right over 
the fence, and starting off across the perairie 
like a bloo streak, and me yelling bloody mur- 
der for help. Well, every man that had a 
hoss started after him, with me follering along 
on foot, still yelling in a general way; but 
they might as well ’a’ chased a zigzag of chain- 
lightning going end over end. They lost sight 
of the feller and Bjax in twenty minutes. Then 
they come back. I was laying on my back on 
the perairie, my jaw still moving faintly, but 
little or no yell coming forth. ‘Old man, says 
somebody, ‘ wot’s the matter?’ ‘I am touch- 
ed,’ says I.” 

HAYDEN CARRUTH 


THE AUTHOR AND THE SALESMAN. 

THE author wanted some summer reading, 
and he sought out an unfamiliar shop. Un- 
fortunately he was a facetious author. There 
were people who thought him rather proud of 
himself. At any rate he thought he would be 
recognized anywhere, because his portrait had 
appeared with some frequency in the period- 
ical press. So when, after he had chosen sev- 
eral works of fiction by other writers, the 
salesman handed him a copy of his own latest 
book, he winked drolly at the man bebind the 
counter, and pushed the book away from him 
in mock disgust. 

“For Heaven’s sake, no!” he cried. 
read that man’s stuff.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth,” said the sales- 
man, solemnly, “J can’t, either.” 


“T can’t 
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WANTED—A SAILOR. 

“NAVAL militia?” said Lientenant Con- 
ningtower, U.S.N. “ Naval militia’s all right. 
Good boys, good fighters, fine fellows, splendid 
record, magnificent amateurs. Poor Billy Bob- 
stay, executive of the Milwaukee, thought he 
had a cinch when he got a crew of them; but 
you can’t turn two hundred theorists, however 
well-meaning they may be, into men-o’-war’s 
men overnight. 

“ We were lying off Guantanamo, and I had 
not seen Billy for two mouths, when one morn- 
ing the Milwaukee came in. She had been in 
two or three pretty lively scraps, and had come 
off with flying colors, and I was planning to go 
over and give Billy a pat on the back, when an 
orderly reported a boat from the Milwaukee 
alongside, and handed me a characteristic note 
from Billy. 

“*DrarR Conny,’ it read,‘ please lend me a 
boatswain’s mate for the afternoon. 

W. BY 

“ Well, I had a chief boatswain’s mate who 
was a dandy; a youngster only a few years 
out of his apprenticeship, and a typical mod- 


ern sailor-man. So I told him to report to 


Lieutenant Bobstay at two o’clock. 

“He reported back on board at six, and 
handed me another note from Billy. 
‘I return your 


“*Degar Conny,’ he wrote, 
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chief boatswain’s mate in good order, and with 
many thanks. He was a splendid object-lesson 
to my crew. If I can reciprocate at any time, 
don’t hesitate to call on me. Should you de- 
sire the services of a doctor, a lawyer, a den- 
tist, a banker, an actor, or a thinister of the 
gospel, I have representatives of these, and 
we? 

H. G. P. 


most other professions, 


A COMING DILEMMA, 
OLD ninety eight is nearly past, 
And ninety-nine is coming fast; 
And soon our poets will be found 
All writhing madly on the ground; 
For ninety-nine, like ninety-eight, 
A twelvemonth hence must meet its fate; 
And then our poets will be caught 
At finding rhymes for “ naughty-naught.” 
Not that the rhymes are very rare— 
They can be found ’most anywhere. 
But how can one refer with pride, 
In lofty rhythm and dignified, 
In periods full of sentiment 
Of nobler sort, from Heaven sent, 
When in the end slap-bang they’re brought 
Against a term like “ naughty-naught” ? 
And after “naughty-naught” is done, 
Good lack ! 


then comes the “ naughty-one !” 


PLAID RABBITS 


*“T have a pair of bunnies, and their eyes are large and sad ; 
The coats are white as buttermilk, and also somewhat plaid.” 





























































































HE, SITE, AND THEY. 
BY ALBERT LEE 
Ill. 
“WeLL, what do you think?” begins Ethel 


Benton, as she and her husband take their 


seats at the dinner table. 

This is a favorite interrogative of hers, and 
Benton finds it a difficult one to reply to. The 
number of suitable answers is certainly lim- 
ited. He may say, “I don’t know,” which 
would be untrue. He may say, “I don’t think 
anything,” which would be derogatory to his 
self-esteem. He may say, “A great many 
things,” which would require a lengthy ex- 
planation; or he 
may say, briefly, 
“What?” which does 
not mean very much. 
As arule he plays 
Irish, and replies 
with another query, 
thereby successful- 
ly throwing the 
burden of proof 
upon Ethel. So he 


} ee does upon this oc- 
ZZN casion. He asks, 
. “What do you 
ay think ?” 
meme =a “Mamma wants 


to give a _ recep- 
“MAMMA HASN'T DECIDED.” tion,” Ethel an- 





swers, proudly. 

“That’s good. And you will receive with 
her, I suppose ?” 

““Oh—bnt she wants to give it here!” 

“HERE!” 

“ Yes, in our honse.” 

“The dence she does! Did you tell her these 
premises are not for rent?” 

e “I told her nothing of the kind.” This 
with dignity. “I think it is a very good idea.” 

“Oh yes. It is a good idea—for her. One 
of the cleverest ideas she has evolved in a long 
while. The best since she thought it would 
be a good idea to have me for a son-in-law.” 

“But, honestly, don’t you think it will be 
nice? I was only going to have days, you 
know. So when mamma said she was thinking 
some of giving a reception, I told her she ought 
to let me give it, and put her card in with mine.” 

“Oh! then it was your idea?” 

“ Well—partly. But it’s mamma’s recep- 
tion, in that she will pay all the bills. And we 
ourselves could never have afforded to give a 
reception.” 

“ Blessed be poverty!” 

“What do you mean? I thought you would 
like it so much. It is very unkind of you to 
throw cold water on my plans like that. It is 
so ungrateful, too, when mamma is doing so 
much for us.” 

“T'm not throwing cold water, my dear.” 

“Well, then,” gleefully, “don’t you think it 
will be nice—” 
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“To have a lot of people cackling all day in, 
the front rooms?” And here, unfortunately, 
Benton imitates the noise of heus—joyful hens 
in a barn-yard—a vocal specialty he had be- 
come quite proficient in as a small boy —“ Kack, 
kack, kack— !” 

“Stop it,” cries Ethel. “I never want to 
do anything that you don’t make fun of me, o: 
try to put obstacles in my way. And,” almost 
tearfully, “I thought you would like it so 
much. We can make the parlor look so pret 
ty, and I can have Dorothy and Mrs. Dufom 
and Mrs. Willis and Emma to help receive, 
and it will be perfectly lovely.” 

“So you've got it all fixed ?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“ Where’s the hitch?” 

“Mamma has not definitely decided that she 
will give the reception.” 

“So this isa false alarm,—I mean a—a faint 
hope, only ?” 

“1 wish you wouldn’t be so mean.” 

“Tam not mean. I don’t intend to be mean. 
If you hold a reception, my dear, I shall come 
home eariy that afternoon, and rig myself up 
like a fatted ox, and stick a flower in my coat, 
and go about and show myself to the crowd. 
That’s what you want; that’s what you and 
your mother both want. I know it. I am 
willing to parade, if it’s going to give you any 
fun.” 

“T think men are most ungrateful, incon- 
siderate creatures. If you do not wish to help 
your wife when she is entertaining her friends, 
you may stay away. I can get along very well 
without you.” 

“ But I do wish to help my wife, likewise 
my wife’s mother, And I have just told you I 
will come to the front like a soldier when you 
have your little party. By-the-way, is there 
going to be a puneh ?” 

“Punch and bouillon. I shall not have any 
tea. It is too much trouble to make fresh tea 
all the afternoon.” 

“] don’t care so much abont the tea; but 
what kind of puneh will it be ?” 

“Claret punch, of course.” 

“Claret punch? Why don’t you have real 
punch? Now if you will let me brew the 
punch, I will guarantee that it will be a draw- 
ing card. The girl who presides over it will 
easily be queen of the drawing-room. I have 
a friend downtown who has a recipe for 
punch; he’s a barkeeper—” 

“Arthur!” exclaims Ethel, with a horrified 
look. 

“What's the matter? Barkeepers usually 
kuow recipes—” 

“ But you said he was a friend of yours.” 

“He has been—on many occasions. But I 
will call him an aequaintance, if you prefer. 
I'll get his formula, and then, if you put on the 
cards that J shall brew the punch, you will 
have more men at your reception than will be 
seen at any similar function in New York this 
winter.” 
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“] have not any doubt of it. Anything to 
eat or to drink will attract a man. If I had 
the gift of story-telling I should write a book, 
a novel, about a country in which marriage- 
able girls would go around with terrapin and 
canvas-back ducks in their hands as attrac- 
tions for the marriageable men—just as you 
offer buns to the animals in a menagerie. 

There would be 
no old maids in 
that land, I can 
assure you, for the 
marriageable men 
would rush for 
the terrapin and 
the ducks just as 
their fel- 
low - animals in 
the Park always 
grasp for the 


caged 


buns.” 
“ Really, 
“I ORDERED THE CARDS.” I don’t see 
you ever brought 
with a specimen of 


Ethel, 

how 
yourself to an alliance 
such a sex.” 

“T sometimes wonder at it myself; but I 
always find consolation in the thought of how 
much better off you have been since you were 
married, and I persuade myself that in this 
world it is the duty of the women to take care 
of the men. You know very well that you 
don’t know how to take care of yourself. It is 
a wonder to me you ever got along so well as 
you did before we were married.” 

All this because Benton made 
reception scheme, 
mend his ways. 

“ Well, dear, what can I do to help you about 
getting up your shindy ?” 

“T wish you would not such vulgar 
words, Arthur. If you are going to be good 
and kind and help me, why do you spoil it all 
by offering your services in such an unpleasant 
way ?” 

“Tam yours to command, madam,” 
bowing ag gracefully as he can. 

“Very well, then. The first thing you want 
to do is to go down to Tiffany’s to-morrow and 
see about those cards.” 

“T ordered the cards for you several days 
ago.” 

“You ordered cards with ‘Fridays in Jan- 
uary and February’ on them. But if I am 
going to give a reception, of course I shall not 
want to have days at home.” 

“But the cards must be all printed by this 
time,” objects Benton. “I told them to rush 
the order.” 

“Well, I don’t think they are engraved yet, 
because they sent me a note asking what size 
ecard I wanted, and I have not answered, so 
they won’t go on with the order till they hear 
from me.” 

“Did they say so in the note?” 

“No; but I know they wou’t. 


light of that 
He soou sees that he must 


use 


says he, 


While you 
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are down there, 
get three hun- 
dred envelopes (and 
be sure you get 
them the right 
size), so that we 
cau hurry things 
by getting the en- 
velopes addressed 
before the cards 
come home.” 

“T suppose your 
mother will come 
down and help you 
address the enve- 
lopes ?” ventures 
Benton, hopefully. 

“TI suppose no- 
thing of the kind,” 
Ethel promptly 
retorts. “You can address them in the even- 
ing yourself. It won’t take you long, and you 
write such a good hand.” 

“Oh, la, la, la!” he shouts. “A good hand! 
Well, that’s news to me. What do you think 
I bought a type-writer for? I bought a type- 
writer because [ got tired of hearing the print- 
ers complain that they couldn’t read what I 
wrote.” 

“ Printers are probably ignorant men,” sniffs 
Ethel, contemptuously. 

“Printers are the cleverest decipherers of 
hieroglyphics in the world,” Benton returns. 
“But [ can address those envelopes on the 
type-writer.” 

“Send out type-written invitations to a re- 
ception!” Ethel almost shouts. ‘“ You must be 
crazy! What do you suppose people would 
think of me?” 

“Oh, well, if you are sending out these in- 
vitations to get a concensus of popular opinion 
concerning yourself, why dou’t you have them 
addressed by Professor Graphohand ?” 

“T wish you would not be so absurd about 
these little things. Do what I tell you, and 
don’t make any comments. In the end you al- 
ways admit that I am right.” 

Then follow detailed and explicit orders 
as to what Benton shall do the following day 
in regard to the cards. As Ethel finishes giv- 
ing her instructions the bell rings, and in a few 
moments the maid comes into the dining-room 
with a package, which, when opened, is 
found to contain the three hundred cards and 
envelopes that had 
been ordered a few 
days previously hy 
Benton. The for- 
mer bear the neat- 
ly engraved legend 
that Ethel will 
be at home to 
her friends = on 
“Fridays in Jan- 
uary and Febru- 
ary.” 
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6 —Happy thought! 6.—They decide to elope. 


A GAME OF GO-OFF. 
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'F there is any one thing in life that more 
interests mankind than what people say 
and think of each other, it is what people 
say and think of themselves. Whether it be 
a failing or a virtue, a vast 

Biography, majority of people, if one has 
Pee. aren observed men and manners 

correctly, would rather talk 
and hear of persons than of things and 
events, and this among the presumably in- 
tellectual too, the tendency not by any man- 
ner of means being confined to the mentally 
submerged. Hence it has happened that in 
literature one of the most popular branches 
thereof has been that of biography. When a 
great man or a little man dies, if he has, for one 
reason or another, occupied a place, large or 
small, in the public eye, he is in great danger 
of being written up either by one who has 
known him intimately, and who loves him, and 
who is in sympathy with that for which he has 
laba@#, or by one who has not known him at 
all, and who derives an individual impression 
of his subject from the papers which the un- 
happy deceased has forgotten to burn, and the 
letters which his friends fortuitously or other- 
wise have preserved. The memory which is 
kept green through the efforts of the latter 
class of biographers is to be commiserated. 
One might better be shown up by a viciously 
inclined enemy than fall into the hands of one 
of these cold sifters of diaries and corre spond- 
ences. But shenld one’s personality and in- 
fluence on others, one’s strength and one’s 
weakness, become the burden of the sym- 
pathetic, judicions, and just pen of a friend, 
the result is more likely than not to prove 
pleasing at least, and, in so far as it is just, of 
value in making a final estimate of the career 
involved. 

As a matter of fact, however, a biography 
should in a sense be the verdict of mankind 
upon the finished work of the individual dis- 
cussed. With all due respect to those who 
look upon Boswell’s charming volumes as the 
finest specimen of biography extant, one may 
still think, without being charged with icono- 
clasm, that later judgments of Johnson are 
nearer the truth than those to be derived solely 
from the ex parte enthusiasms of his idolatrous 
companion. The reader who sincerely wishes 
to get at the man should no more accept the 
portraiture of the friend than the caricature of 
the enemy. In other words, the immediate 
biography, that which follows close upon the 
death of the individual, has no more, and at the 
same time no less, value than exhibits placed 
in evidence by advocates of one side or of an- 
other in a matter under controversy. The en- 
thusiasms of the intimate must be discounted ; 
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the ani sious of the antagonistic must 
be seasc vith that grain of salt which 
often gi vor to an otherwise unpleasant 
dish. 

Now it has happened that in the year of 
1898 two truly great men have died, Glad- 
stone and Bismarck. It is a sad fact that 
Mr. Gladstone was not in his grave before 
some half-dozen complete lives 
of himself were published. 
England and the United States 
fairly ran riot with biographies 
of the dead statesman — one might al- 
most suspect that certain publishers had 
realized that one of his advanced years must, 
in the nature of things, die shortly, and were 
prepared to meet their loss by having their 
lives waiting upon the press, well in hand be- 
fore the fatal hour. With Prince Bismarck it 
has been much the same. We have had ex cathe- 
dra statements about the great Chancellor, his 
work, his influence upon history, from all sides. 
Some of these have been essentially worthy 
others as essentially worthless. Conspicuous 
among the former was the work of Dr. Moritz 
Buseh, who had opportunities for observing the 
Man of Blood and Iron at close range that were 
accorded to few. What he has had to say about 
the great Chancellor has had a distinct value, 
and if regarded merely as the testimony of an 
observer of a great man’s life, his book should 
rank high in the court of popular approval; bat 
it is not by any manner of means a final esti- 
mate of a great career. It partakes too much 
of the Boswellian ardor to be entirely convin- 
cing, and there is, unfortunately for the work, 
regarded even in this light, no reason for be- 
lieving that the biographer ever enjoyed to 
any appreciable degree the confidence of his 
hero that Johnson lavished upon Boswell. Nev- 
ertheless, when Dr. Busch loses his sense of 
self and sticks to his apotheosis he is certainly 
entertaining and instructive, and no final view 
of Bismarck in perspective can be had that is 
not somewhat influenced by the side-light that 
Dr. Busch has brought to bear upon his sub- 
ject. 

Whatever may be thought of the historic 
importance of any or of all of these biographies, 
however, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Autobiography of Bismarck has an interest 
which, looked at from any point of view, sur- 
passes that to be found in any work of a sim- 
ilar nature published in the last fifty years to 
precisely the extent that Bismarck himself 
towered head and shoulders above all other 
public men of his time. As the testimony of 
Bismarck himself on the subject of the Bis- 
marckian virtues, as a sort of laying bare of 


The Auto- 
biography of 
Bismarck. 
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a great soul in so far as that great soul could 
be undiplomatic enough to lay itself bare, it 
has an interest which reaches beyond the 
mere question of his influence on history—im- 
portant as that may be—into a psychological 
realm, giving to those who read it carefully, 
not alone for its matter, but for its manner as 
well, some notion of the kind of man this was 
who so outstripped all his contemporaries. 
The narrative has all that lack of frankness 
which one might have expected from so reti- 
cent a personage, and is therefore characteris- 
tic. It was not the habit of the man to take 
the world into bis contidence, and one may easily 
imagine the old Chancellor saying to himself, 
as he dictated the contents of these two vol- 
umes to the two gentlemen who aided him in 
the preparation of his Thoughts and Lecol- 
lections, “ What is proper for the world to 
know let the world read. As for me, I am, 
after all, an integral portion of the German 
Empire, and it is just as well that, concerning 
certain matters of state, I should hold my own 
secrets, living or dead.” 


Mr. SIDNEY WHITMAN, in the Wovember is- 
sue of Harper’s Magazine, writing of Bismarck’s 
oratory, said: ‘‘ Much has been written about 
Bismarck as a public speaker—for his pub- 
lished speeches fill twelve bulky 
volumes — and a deal of argu- 
ment has been sent to prove 
that he was indeed no orator. In a certain 
sense this is and must be true. For if there 
was one thing he loathed, it was the art of the 
rhetorician —the born mob-hypnotizer. He 
was no actor; he could be none, since he dis- 
liked the very rudiment of the art—self-con- 
scious pose. But this does not mean that Bis- 
marck could not speak effectively. This does 
not mean that he has not_spoken with more 
lasting effect to a whole nation than have a 
full generation of gifted orators intoxicated 
with their own phraseology, whose efforts fade 
from human memory ere scarce the echo of 
their voice has died away. Bismarck was a 
child of Goethe herein—that he believed with 
Goethe, 


Bismarck’s 
Style. 


For there just where ideas are lacking 
A word comes handy in the nick of time. 


That is to say, volubility of speech, too fluent 
readiness with empty phrases, was repugnant 
to him; it excited his suspicion. To hear him 
speak in public was to receive the impression 
that he was continuously engaged in a grim 
wrestle with his inner self to force ont what a 
rugged nature refused to yield up without a 
struggle, the clear crystals of his pellucid 
mind.” 

Had Mr. Whitman, who had the good for- 
tune to be one of Bismarck’s intimates, written 
these words of the Prince’s account of his own 
life, if so the volumes may be termed, they 
could not have been more happily chosen. 
There is nothing of the pose; there is no vol- 
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ubility of speech ; there is no too fluent readi- 
ness with empty phrases. There is through 
all the direct, incisive, overwhelmingly force- 
ful manner of him who has been for longer 
than the memory of most of us the most vital 
of the living forces of European statecraft 
or, as a clear-visioned writer has elsewhere ex- 
pressed it, “of an armor-clad knight of the 
Middle Ages come to life.” 

There are many thousands of readers to-diy 
who rejoice in reading of the prowess of the 
men of old who went about crushing all before 
them, clad in knightly garb. In these volumes 
they have the story of one of these knights re- 
incarnate, and whatever Bismarck’s “Thoughts 
and Recollections” may lack in imaginative 
quality they more than make up in their won- 
derful reality. 


IN connection with the publication of Prince 
Bismarck’s Autobiography and comments of 
certain persons thereon, the following note 
from the London Academy of October 29, 189%, 
is not without interest: “ The 
booksellers’ windows in Berlin Note from 

: the London 
and elsewhere, which were re- Academy. 
cently hung with black-edged 
notices of special necrologues and memoagials, 
are aflame to-day with yellow placards of the 
forth - coming ‘ Thoughts and Recollections ’ 
of Prinee Bismarck. It may be remembered 
that Dr. Busch’s account of these memoirs de- 
scribed them as practically of very little 
value. He related that the ex-Chancellor’s 
memory was failing when he dictated the 
work to Lothar Bucher, and, further, that his 
rage and resentment at bis dismissal, and at 
all the cireumstances attending if, had warped 
his judgment and his sense of truth. So far as 
these statements have been made kuown in 
Germany, they are taken as an attempt on Dr. 
Buscl’s part to assist the sale of his own 
‘ Secret Pages’ by spoiling the market for the 
authentic work. But the name of Professor 
Horst Kohl—the editor of the Bismarck Annual, 
and the original nominee for the once projected 
chair of Bismarck in Leipsic University—who 
is preparing the ‘Thoughts and Recollections’ 
for the Cotta Press in Stuttgart, is accepted as 
a sufficient guarantee for the historical worth 
of the publication.” 


THE cold sifters of diaries and correspond- 
ences referred to a moment since would find 
it difficult to destroy the wonderful charm of 
the series of letters, now for the first time 
published, that passed between 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth an Letters of 

: ye obert Brown- 
Barrett in 1845 and 1846. While jng and Kliza- 
there is no similarity in the two — beth Barrett 
volumes, one’s mind in reading Poa 
these delightfully intimate let- 
ters reverts to the title of Miss Auna Ful- 
ler’s pretty little story published some years 
ago, “A Literary Courtship,” for this is pre- 
cisely what these letters amount to. Indeed, 









ty so strong a degree does the sympathetic 
reader feel that these are genuine love-let- 
ers, unconfessed yet obviously so, that he finds 
mself somewhat oppressed by a sense of 
itrusion upon something uot intended for 
is eyes. Courtship is a game for two, and 
the prying third party has no place in it; and 
to just the extent that he realizes the inti- 
iate nature of this correspondence the read- 

r of a sensitive organization will at first feel 

ymmewhat guilty. There will come later, how- 
ever, & mitigation in a grateful sense of a con- 

dential relation established between authors 
ud reader. The idea of intrusi 1 will pass 
uvay, and the letters will be read with un- 
nixed delight for the sheer beauty of them, 
not alone in sentiment, but in literary qual- 
Ty. 

There has not been for many years anything 
1) belles-lettres quite so satisfying as these 
imost daily missives of two poets who have 
eft a deep impression upon the literature of 
their time, and in a day when so much that is 
ephemeral in its vature is being put forth by 
cruelly overworked presses it is a relief to find 
something that carries with it an assurance 
of permanence. The subtle and seductive hu- 
nor, the incisive comments upon other men 
and other women, as well as upon each other, 
the wonderful intellectual comradeship of the 
correspondents, their unvaried frankness, and 
throughout a most appealing and pervasive 
atmosphere of sheer enjoyment in the inter- 
change of ideas—these are a few of the quali- 
ties of the volumes which assure them of a 
welcome among the real treasures of all libra- 
ries which are inspired by a love of what is 
pure and good in literature. 

No man who has touched so strongly upon 
the deeper chords of life as Thomas Hardy 
has done can be said not to be a_ poet. 
[lere is more real poetry in “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” alone than in 
hundreds of other more pre- 
By . : . 

Tuomas Harpy, tentiously poetical volumes. 

In the poetical handling of his 
prose Mr. Hardy has made a deep impression 
upon the literature of his time, and it is 
therefore somewhat to be regretted that in his 
metrical efforts he seems to be very far from 
his best. However greatly endowed he may 
be in other directions, Mr. Hardy has not the 
gift of song; the lyric quality is conspicuous 
by its absence from his poems, and as a result 
his poetry is difficult, even to one who can read 
Meredith at sight, and to whom the intricacies 
of Browning have taken on what a writer of 
olden time once referred to as “ crystalline pel- 
lucidity.” It has been said of the vigorous verse 
of Mr. Kipling that it rises above the mere re- 
straint of rhythm, but it should be added that 
it does not rise so far above that level that it 
loses itself in the hopelessly obscure. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poetry can be read aloud by one who has 
rehearsed it sufficiently with marvellous effect, 


‘* Wessex Poems.” 
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and none can deny that it has swing. Further- 
more, Mr. Kipling deals in realities and not in 
abstractions, and when he is most formally 
formless one feels that his subject matter is 
perhaps resentful of the restraints of metre. 
Unfortunately, for Mr. Hardy no such extenua- 
tion can be urged, and unless his little col- 
lection of Wesser Poems was designed for the 
very fittest and fewest — for those who ocea- 
sionally, in the need of purely intellectual re- 
creation, seek out a mental gynasium where 
they may put their minds through a drastic 
course of training—one must feel that the usual 
success has not attended his efforts. The 
nearest approach to music in this collection is 
in “The Sergeant’s Song,” and unhappily 
there comes with the reading of this a sense 
of wonderment that anything so essentially 
worthy of the comic muse of to-day should 
find a place in a volume otherwise given over 
to a consideration of the more significant facts 
of life. 

Whatever interest there may prove to be in 
“Wessex Poems” will come from the fact that 
they were written by Mr. Hardy, and there is 
little room to doubt that those who read the 
poems will rejoice when their author comes 
into his own again in prose; for there is 
equally little room to doubt that in later 
years no man has shown himself more force- 
ful in the delineation of life and character, 
and, despite detractors, more sure of a bigh 
place among the writers of English prose fic- 
tion, than the author of “ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.” 7 

Ir matters very little whether times be war- 
like or peaceful, man, old and young, and of 
either sex, is interested in the doings of the sol- 
dier, The civilian may object to being taxed 
for his maintenance,but he would 
no more be without him than “Social Life 
without his daily bread; indeed, Oy Ae 
a most vociferous objector has 
been known to imperil his digestion by bolting 
hisdaily bread in order to get a good stance on 
a gutter kerb for the delight of seeing the sol- 
dier march by in all the glory of his gorgeous 
uniform. In campaign-times much is written 
about the man and his manners, about his di- 
versions and his duties, and by degrees the 
public comes to know something of the kind 
of creature it is who is off shedding his blood 
on its behalf, but in peaceful days the warrior 
cuts less of a figure in the public prints than 
the football-player, the golfer, or the sea- 
serpent. He bobs up oceasionally in fietion, 
and Mr. Kipling has made of Tommy At- 
kins a live being even to those who never 
saw him. But Mr. Kipling’s soldier has been 
an idealized reality. He is always up to some 
bit of mischief or of heroism—more often than 
not, too, the point of difference between the 
heroism and the mischief is not discernible— 
but he is rarely to be caught at rest, and 
socially he is frequently impossible. In gen- 
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eral, then, the public knows very little of the 
soldier, save when he isin action of one kind or 
another. The Sirdar, for instance, who has re- 
cently covered himself with glory in the Sou- 
dan, came to thousands of well-informed per- 
sons in the nature of asurprise. Three months 
ago Kitchener was a mere word. To-day it is 
a name, and a great one. We know now all 
about his heroie side, but all the time he has 
had his other side,and how he and his bro- 
ther officers live when out of action possesses 
an interest which the anonymous author of 
Social Life in the British Army must have 
foreseen when he wrote his attractive little 
book. 

The author, himself an officer of high stand- 
ing in the army of her Majesty the Queen, 
lets us into some of the secrets of his profes- 
sion—gives us a peep into the expense account 
of the favored individual who looks so well on 
parade, tells us of the difficulties that beset 
him in the selection of his chargers and polo 
ponies, dilates somewhat upon his clubs and 
what these cost him—in short, in a very plea- 
sant, gossipy fashion, takes outsiders behind tlhe 
scenes and shows all that is proper for the out- 
sider to see. The volume is slight indeed, but 
its contents seem to cover the ground which 
the author had in mind, and whether regarded 
merely as a side-light upon a certain phase of 
British society or as a guide-book for the 
young and inexperienced subaltern, if amply 
and attractively fulfils its mission. 





Mr. KIPLING continues his triumphant ca- 
reer With a reversion to the kind of work for 
which his genius is best suited. He is an un- 
doubted master of the short story. Asa writer 

of sustained fiction he has been 

“The Day’s disappointing. It is the episod- 


ae ical portions of his sustained 
‘Kierine. work that give to it what- 


ever degree of popularity and 
literary value it possesses; but as an observer 
and painter of detached phases of life it may be 
asserted with confidence that Mr. Kipling is 
withont an equal amourg the literary person- 
ages of theday. In The Day’s Work the quali- 
ties that have made him so vital a force in let- 
ters are gratifyingly insistent. The opening 
story, “The Bridge Builders,” is particularly 
pleasing, for the reason that it is, in a sense, a 
composite of the author’s earlier and stronger 
tales dealing with life in India—as in “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills”—and those charming bits 
of faney and allegory to be found in the incom- 
parable “Jungle Books”: a combination of 
virtues which makes the story doubly char- 
acteristic. One finds here, too, much satisfac- 
tion in renewing one’s acquaintance with “ The 
Walking Delegate,” one of the most exquisite- 
ly humorous stories Mr. Kipling—or any one 
else, for that matter—ever wrote, and having 
beyond its humor a sociological significance 
of unusual import. As a tract the virtues of 
“The Walking Delegate” are transcendent, 
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and one might almost wish that it might be 
printed as a leaflet and distributed among tli 
amiable masses who are discontented on de 
mand rather than through any conviction of 
injustice. The good hard common-sense—tlhx 
horse-sense, one might say—of the group ot 
pasturing steeds on the Vermont farm when 
confronted by the seductive cloquence of the 
walking delegate—too indolent to work, too 
rebellious to serve, too vindictive to be trust- 
ed, too gluttonous to do anything but eat 
between speeches, too garrulous to do any- 
thing but speak between meals, and too 
ignorant to be of any use to his fellows—ean- 
not but appeal to any one who has a sense o| 
humor and a real knowledge of present prob- 
lems. If Mr. Kipling had never written an- 
other line, this story would entitle him to the 
gratitude and admiration of all whose good 
opinion is worth having. 

It would be too much to say that the othe: 
stories in “The Day’s Work ” are equally good 
They are distinctly not so. “The Ship that 
Found Herself” is, frankly, unworthy of the au 
thor. If it had been the work of a parodist it 
might have sufficed, but in connection with tli 
other narratives in the book it is ont of place, 
and one fears, in reading if, that the author has 
been carried away by the publie’s apprecia- 
tion of “ McAndrew’s Hymn.” The point. i: 
“MecAndrew’s Hymn” that appealed was tlic 
love of the engineer for his engine. It was not 
the engine that took hold, and Mr. Kipling 
should be told that when he writes of ma 
chinery successfully he is mistaken if he be- 
lieves that it is the virtue of the piston-rod, 
or the suavity of the oil-can, or the grace of 
the wheel, or the vigor of the cog, or the effe: 
vescence of the boiler that has appealed to 
the reader. ‘This is distinetly a false notion. 
It is the infusion of a human emotion into the 
story that has carried it through. A reader 
may fallin love with a villanous heroine who is 
yet a living creature, but it is too much to ask 
that he shall lavish affection, or even sympa- 
thy, upon a locomotive. One may admire a loco- 
motive, and if one lives out-of-town one may 
be grateful to a locomotive, but it is hardly 
possible that in the abstract even a locomo 
tive can be taken inte one’s heart and clier- 

ished as a friend. 

To speak more seriously, Mr. Kipling has 
evinced latterly a tendency toward the tech 
nical, and in the collection now under consid- 
eration he is too technical even for the most 
appreciative of his readers. One does not 
care, in reading for pleasure, to spend one’s 
time looking up text-books, in order to com- 
prehend the subtleties of a short story, an) 
more than one cares to read a Scotch dialect 
novel with a glossary at the back as a sine qua 
non of its comprehension. But, so far as the 


book “The Day’s Work” is concerned, despite 


these technical objections, it contains much 
that is worthy of Mr. Kipling at his ver) 
best. 
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R. SVEN HEDIN, though still a young 
D man, has placed his name in the first line 
of explorers of the largest continent by the re- 
sults of three and a half years’ work that led 
him from Russian Turkestan to Peking. He now 
describes his explorations in his book, Through 

isia, the most conspicuous geographical work 
of the year. It was to be éxpected that a ge- 
ographer who, from his boyhood, had been in 
scientific training for the researches he hoped 
to make in Asia, wonld do work of value and 
help to fill some of the wide gaps between re- 
gions in high Asia, whose geographic problems 
had been partly solved. This is 
what Dr. Hedin has done; and 
the great honors bestowed upon 
him by many leading geographi- 
cal societies show the high estimation in which 
his work is held. Dr. Hedin’s linguistic attain- 
ments have enabled him, in the past year, to de- 
liver long lectures to audiences in several coun- 
tries in their own vernacular. The fact that 
this young Swedish explorer, in the midst of 
his arduous work in the study and the field, 
should have found time to master our own 
language and make “ Through Asia” so admir- 
able in literary form, as well as in contents, is 
itself an achievement of no mean importance. 
The book will rank among the best that have 
been written on the high plateau and mountain 
regions of Asia. It deals with colossal phases 
of topography ; with the effects of such environ- 
ment upon human development; with experi- 
ences in the loftiest altitudes of the world and 
among burning sands where half his expedition 
perished; with the discovery of half- buried 
cities nearly hidden under sand-drifts, relics of 
Buddhist civilization before the Mohammedan 
invasion, and with many other results of the 
work of a keen and well-equipped geographer, 
whose book promises to be one of the geo- 
graphic classies of Asia. 

He completely traversed Asia, and on the 
way explored some of the intermediate regions 
which are least known. This plan led him 
first to pause near the “roof of the world,” the 
Pamirs, among which he made three extended 
excursions, exploring the eastern, or Chinese, 
Pamirs in many directions. He was the first 
explorer to cross the Takla-Makan, the great 
western extension of the Gobi desert; and it 
was in this frightful waste that he nearly lost 
his life and made his important archeological 
discoveries. During his first crossing of the 
desert he was ten days without food, while no 
water passed his lips for nine days. His little 
party could push onward towards the river 
only in the cool of the night; and often by 
day they buried their bodies in the sand out of 
the sun’s reach, sheltering their heads in the 
shade of their clothing hung on sticks, It was 
during these days of acute suffering that Hedin 
showed the stuff of which he is made. If death 
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had been his fate, it would have seized him 
with note-book and pencil in bis hand. As his 
strength and bueyaney decreased he carefully 
recorded the lessening pulse-beats and symp- 
toms of failing vigor. The scientific impulse 
was master even after he liad crawled on hands 
and knees to the brink of a clear, cold stream. 
He wished to ascertain the effect upon his 
pulse of the reviving water; and so before he 
drank he paused to count his pulse-beats, then 
drank his fill, and counted his pulse again. It is 
enthusiastic devotion to the cause of discovery 
such as this that makes the heroes of science. 

The work is copiously illustrated by Dr. 
Hedin’s photographs. It is the most interest- 
ing record of exploration since Nansen’s famous 
voyage and sledge journey, and it may be long 
before anything so excellent is again written 
on Asia, 

Mr. FreDERICK G. JACKSON has written a 
very spirited and interesting account of his 
three years’ sojourn in Franz-Josef Land, from 
which be returned in September last year. His 
book, A Thousand Days in the Arctic, is the 
only one relating to this large and scattered 
mass of islands since the Austrians discovered 
them twenty-five years ago; and Mr. Jackson 
has revolutionized our ideas of this distant 
corner of the world, which is far nearer the 
pole than any other lands we know about, ex- 
cept those near North Greenland. 

The archipelago of Franz-Josef Land has had 
a great fascination for arctic geographers ever 
since it was discovered. Mr. Jackson’s book 
tells why this is so, and how it came about that 
he dispelled the cherished illusions concerning 
the group, and blasted the hopes that had been 
centred in if as a most convenient and desir- 
able station on the way to the north pole. 
Jackson did a great deal more than upset the 
theories of the experts as te the prime impor- 
tance of Franz-Josef Land as a base for future 
arctic work, for he made some 
highly important discoveries. "4, Toe 
African explorers are wont to “Aretic.” 
say that it is the unexpected _— By | 
that always happens in Africa, Fesprmox G. 
This peculiarity of the Dark 
Continent was transferred to the arctic regions 
for Jackson’s benefit, for it was the unexpected 
that confronted him at every turn he made in 
Franz-Josef Land. The information he gives 
in his volume was a great surprise to geog- 
raphers, and they have had to surrender most 
of their preconceptions. 

The fact is the Austrian discoverers gave the 
world quite an incorrect idea of the archi- 
pelago, and their map of it was very mislead- 
ing. While we follow Jackson, as he flounders 
through the snow on his long Sledge journeys, 
it is interesting to observe his perplexity at 
first, when he tried to reconcile the facts before 
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him with the map in his hand. He was con- 
stantly hunting for water-channels that could 
not be found, for mountains where bleak, level 
snow-fields spread away, and for big islands far 
to the north that were never revealed to him. 
But instead of the large land masses he had ex- 
pected to traverse, he discovered an open sea, 
to which he gave the name of the British 
Ocean. So it happens that one of the main re- 
sults of the three years’ work is a new map of 
Franz-Josef Land, which upsets our old ideas 
of the islands. Instead of large masses of land, 
he found the islands to be comparatively small, 
and, what is more important in their relation to 
polar work,they do not extend nearly so far tow- 
ards the pole as they were supposed to do; and 
thus the theory held ever since their discovery, 
that they probably offer the best base for an at- 
tempt to reach the pole, has received a sad blow, 

But though the islands were not the step- 
ping-stones they were supposed to be to the 
goal so many have sought, they offered a rich 
tield for arctic research, and Jackson and his 
very competent assistants improved their op- 
portunities. In addition to mapping the archi- 
pelago,a great deal of scientific work was done, 
which has added much to our knowledge of 
the fauna, flora, geology, and meteorology of 
the group. The book, however, being intended 
for popular reading, is not overburdened with 
scientific data. Full justice is done to the dis- 
coveries made, but the more solid portions of 
the book are diversified by many lively and 
even exciting incidents—the sporting adven- 
tures of the keenest of Nimrods, journeys 
among the ice-floes in Jackson’s bireh-bark 
canoe, stories of the dog teams and the long 
sledge journeys, and anecdotes of arctic life on 
land and sea. 

The one thing better than the most vivid 
descriptions, to give the reader an accurate idea 
of arctic scenes and phenomena, is illustrations 
that are clear, graphic, and true to life. The 
admirable pictures in this volume depict all 
phases of scenery and work in Franz-Josef 
Land. It would not have been possible a few 
years ago to adorn this excellent work with 
pictures so instructive in themselves and so 
helpful to the text. 


“ IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND,” by Mr. A. Henry 
Savage Landor, will occupy a unique position 
in the literature of Tibetan exploration. Of 
all the white men who in recent times have 

re attempted to reach Lhasa, the 

Pattee sacred city of the Buddhists, 

Land.” Landor alone was horribly mal- 
Ps Renee ygennnt treated and placed in serious 

~~" peril of his life. At least a 
dozen explorers in the past thirty years — 
from Przhevalsky, the Russian, to Bonvalot, 
the Frenchman; Carey and Littledale, the 
Englishmen; and Rockhill, the American — 
endeavored just as strenuously as Landor did 
to gain access to the forbidden city. When 
they knocked at the door, admission was de- 
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nied them, but, though completely thwarted, 
they were treated with courtesy. Landor is 
the only white visitor to Tibet, in many years, 
who has suffered physical violence. He shows 
Tibetans to us in a new character, for none of 
his predecessors had been able to exhibit them 
to the world’s gaze, as his interesting narrative 
does, in the light of savages, whose ingenious 
cruelty is not surpassed by the most fiendish 
achievements of renegade Apaches. The latest 
book on Tibet contains, therefore, a tragic ele- 
ment, a record of great suffering, that is lack- 
ing in the others; it has this other distinguish- 
ing feature, that, while the other explorers 
approached Lhasa from the side of Turkestan, 
Cashmere, or China, Landor entered the coun- 
try from the south, and pushed east towards 
the capital through virgin country, save so far 
as the native explorers in the service of India 
have revealed it. His work, therefore, gives us 
most interesting glimpses of the grand moun- 
tain region of southwestern Tibet, an almost 
unknown part of the country. 

The Tibetans distrust their Indian neigh- 
bors, and watch them closely, for they are fear- 
ful of invasion from that quarter. It may be 
that they would have dealt less cruelly with 
Landor if he had come among them from any 
other point of the compass. Perhaps they were 
exasperated, too, by the sheer audacity of his 
proceeding, for he dared to advance toward 
Lhasa, fifty-six marehes, with only two com- 
panions. The other twenty-eight men of his 
party deserted him soon after he entered Tibet ; 
but, in spite of this reverse, he kept on for 
nearly two months before the Tibetans seized 
him. It was a wonderful journey, a remark- 
able exhibition of pluck, and the explorer paid 
dear for his temerity. 

The three men were put in chains and sen- 
tenced to death. Landor was tortured with 
hot irons. He was taken to the execution- 
ground to be beheaded. While one man held 
the explorer by the hair, another made flour- 
ishes with his sword, preliminary to the final 
stroke. At the last moment an order came from 
the Grand Llama staying the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, and condemning the prisoner to tor- 
ture on therack. His spine, legs, feet, arms, and 
hands were injured by the terrible ordeal through 
which he passed. He was chained up for eight 
days, and his two men were manacled for eigh- 
teen days. In the end, however, all were re- 
leased, and made their way back to India by 
slow and painful stages. 

The whole of his journey was through re- 
gions that, for the most part, had never en- 
listed the service of an explorer’s pen. As 
an exploratory enterprise Landor’s journey, 
though so abruptly concluded, was brilliantly 
successful. He is a writer and an artist as 
well as an explorer. His narrative is brightly 
written, and full of entertaining as well as 
thrilling incidents, and his pictorial delinea- 
tion of a new corner of the world adds much to 
the value of the volume. Cyrus C. ADAMS. 








